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n E F A C E . 


'f UK fallowing troatisii rests on the assumption tliat every 
artist sliould lioqhi by masteiing the rudiments of his art : 
and the author's main object is to assist tliose who, as- 
pirii% to become English poets, may liud a difficulty in 
deciding wluit are tlie laws whicli rule, or ought to rule, 
the mechanism of English verse. 




THE SUBJECT STATED. 


‘Si qiiis autem, ex nontratibus prAcsertim, hoc totum qiiicquid est operis 
pcnitus oniilti pos.sc crcclut, neqiie rem maf^ain c^kc dicat vcrnaculum 
lin^uain callere, ejuwjue niinutina obsorvare, lioc sfdurn regero ; — multa 
crtflc quie, ({iiamviH cognita, non niagnam iiiereantur laudcm, eadem 
tamcu igiioraybiioii leve po^sunt dedecus imprimere.* 

^ (Joannia Wallisii, S.T.D., 

* Grainmatica Linguce Anglicansc.* 
Auctorio ad Edit. v. pncfatio. 

• MDCXCIX.) 


*These pages treat of Versification ; a subject which, if little 
stu(U«cl «r appreciated among us, is one, however, vrhich con- 
cevur. ail poets not a little ; because though in most things 
there is some medium between good and bad, tliere is none 
betiveen them in verso. But an English student who takes 


* When Horace says that if a poem is not (juite up to the highest mark, 
it lapses to the opposite extreme, — 

* Si pauluni a summo disecssit vergit ad imum,’ — 
he seems here to be regarding poetry with special reference to its distinctive 
characteristic, verse ; and his words, taken in thLs sense, express a judgment 
not easily impugned ; but we may well hesitate to accept them in a wider 
sense : for as poetry compri.st-s three elements, thuu^lid, languagf^and verse, 
it would 1)6 going too tar to })ronounce worthless aH ponethral CbtnpoBttfmr 
which fails to attain supreme excellence in each of these. Fine thoughts, 
well expressed, will alwiiys have an intrinsic value of their own, even 
though hnp|.)eniiig to be embodied in ill>.shnpcn verse; and all w'e are cn-i 
titled to say, when this happens, is, that they lack the charm which verse 
is capable of imparting. 

Some people, indeed, say that they are indifferent to defects of ver- 
sification, as ‘ they read poetry only for the thoughts ; * but this is tantamount 
to an acknowledgment that they have no perception for poetry ; for it is 
verse which makes the difitreuce between poetry and prose ; and if the 
t’iOUghts only are to be considered, there is no ntM^d of verse at all : tlis 
thoughts wouM'do just as well in prose ; nay, far better in good prose than 
in bad •erse. Others again say ‘ that they prize the jewel, but do not care 
for the setting : ' but the analog}^ here imjdied is a false one ; for the setting 
of a jewel is an accidental nud extenial cirr.umstuiice, whereas verse is an 
element of poetry not less essential and intrinsic than the thought itself. 

The simple truth is, that even among well educated jieople, there are 
many who have no ear for poetical numbers, just as there are manf, of the 
same class, who have none for harmony, or tune, in music. I5ut what 
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DEFINITION OF TERMS. 


up tliis study will get from it more harm than benefit if he 
looks no further than his native language : verso cannot be 
good if it be not, primarily, found correct ; and nothing can 
be so found save by reference to some standard of correct- 
ness, based on acknowledged laws : now, we have no standard 
of our own whereby to test English verse, seeing that, from 
first to last, our poets have acknowledged, as binding on 
them, scarce any law whatever. 

In the absence, then, of any coTisistent staiidard of 
versification, to be drawn from the pmctice if our poets, it 
may bo woi*th wliile to enquii*e whether there besuc^^in any 
other language ; and if qpch in some other there be, then 
whether it be applicable to ours ; and if so, then laatly, how 
far the system used by us accords therewith. * 

• But before going further, we need to fix the basis of our 
enquiry ; and the first thing to be done, with that view, j^s, 
to define the sense of certain terms.* * • • 

By Verse, I mean words arranged on some definite plan 
tending to melodious efiect of a distinctive kind ; 

By Metre, the vaidous distinctive forms which ^Lhe 
melody ^ of voi’se takes ; 

By the Laws of V erse, the order of things on which tho 
melodious effect depends ; 

By Faultiness, a state of things which result^ from in- 
attention to the laws of ver^e ; 

By Correctness, the quality of being free from fault ; 


tlu n ? Because some are imable to distinguish between right and wrong in 
art, should art therefore nlmiidon itself to anarchy ? 

* Non ciuivia vidit inimodulata po^mata judex ; 

Idcirconc vager, acribaniquc libenter ? * 

* With reference to Aristotle’s * Treatise on Poetry,’ an Italian poet, 
who had made a speci.'il study of it, thus writes; 'Converehbe (jui, per 
I’inteliigenza successiva del tosto, determinarsi su le proprie signiHt'iusioui 
delle parole “Metro,” “ Ritmo,” “Arraonia,” “Melodia,’^e “ Modi ; ” ina gl’in- 
terpreti son cob\ mal concordi fra loro, e gli aritichi scrittori, ed Aristotele 
niodesitno, se ue vagllon cost promiscuamentc, cho diventIP difficillissima 
iinpresa I’evifarnc la coufusione. Pure io,senza spacciare, per sicurafla mia 
pentenza, conlesserb ingenuamente in cpiul scuso, spiegandole, mi sia paruto 
di urtar menu in manifeste conlrudizioni.’ 

(Metastahio. Estratto della Poctica d’Aristotele, L. 1.) 
t Mjjpical terms apply but in a partial sense to verse ; and there is no 
need to define the ditlhrence between the melody of verse and that of musia 
proper. 
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By Harmony, (as applied to verse), those effects of sound 
which, arising from ‘ a just adaptation and proportion of 
paHs to each other,’ * are satisfactory to the ear ; 

By Prosody, the laws which regulate the measure of 
*sonnd, or the force of sound, in sylhibles ; 

By Quantity, the measure of sound due to syllables ac- 
cording to their relative value ; 

By lielative Value of Syllables, proportion of one to 
two, and two to one ; (one long syllable being the equivalent 
^of two short, ajjd two short of one long) ; 

By Accent, a stress necessarily laid on certain syllables 
* By Emphasis, a manner of pronouncing words, with a 
view to mark pointedly some distinction which they convey. { 

Tlius, Oiccent is an effect of prosody, emphasis of ex- 
pression; the one affecting syllables, the other words; the 
oni unavoidjible, the^ other optional. 

There are two distinct principles, then, on which pi*osody 
may be based, quantity and accent ; (that is, syllable^,, may , 
bo rc^garded cither with reference to their greater or less 
length of sound, or to their ‘greater or less force of sound) ; 
and the laws of verse will vary according as the pi’osody of 
a language is based on one or the other of those principles. 

The prosody of the Greek and Latin tongues is based 
on quantity ; § that of all modern tongues (except tho French) 


• Dr. Jfihnsoii. 

f ‘Dwelling on a syllable,* ‘a more forciI)lc iitteranco,’ a ‘;?roatpr 
intensity of voice,’ Hhe incidence of the voice on a particul.ar syllable,* * a 
smarter strokeof the voice,’ ‘inteii.sio,**impressio,’ ‘ percussio,' * iin frappeinent 
plus sensible,’ ‘ line Hvllnbe sur laqucllc on appuie plus fortement qiie surlea 
autres,* — these are all ditferent ways of expressin#^ the same tliin^j:. 

J The manner consists in an imnsual enforcement of accent, and in 
change of note, perceptible, chiefly, in final syllables. The term ‘final ’ here 
includes monosyllables. 

§ ‘'fhe Public lichool Latin Grammar’ (p. 5 ) defines quantity to be 
‘ the time of utterin g a sylla ble ; ’ and the unit of time being given, we see 
wKlIf IS ineanT;' 'Vorso^ ho when else w Jiere, in the same work (p. 448), 

the ternniis applied to syllables of modem tongues ; for us quantitive 
syllables arc ‘ long’ and ‘short,’ we need to be told in wliat sense ours are 
such. Nothing is ‘ long,’ and nothing ‘ short,’ save by reference to something 
else which is less * long,* or less ‘ short ; * and the ‘ something else ’ has in this 
case to be defined. Unless, therefore, it can be said that English s^^ables 
have fixed proportions relatively to each other, all terms which imply they 
have should be excluded from our prosody, as tending to cause confusion 
of ideas. 
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WHAT ACCENT IS NOT* 


on accent : to thoso, then, one and the same code applies ; to 
these, one and the same, also ; but different from the other. 

The prosody of our language being based on accent, let 
us strive, at starting, to understand not only what accent is, 
but what it is not. I hold it to be stress, and nothing else ;* 
but many writers contend that it comBIiies with stress an 
elevation of the tone to a higher note in the musical scale. 
Among the chief of those who take this view are Ben 
Joiison,* Dr. Foster, f Dr. Gaily, J Mr. Mitford, § Walker, || ^ 
Professor Blackic,^ and Professor Newman nor are there, 
wanting some foreign prosodists who seem to couStenance 
this assumption as regards their own language, 


* ‘ English GramniaiV cap. viii. His language on this jfcint is, how- 
ever, not precise. 

yf t ‘ Treatise on Accent and Quantity,* and * Ecply to Dr. Gaily.* ■ 
j * Dissertation on Greek Accents.* Dr. Gaily ^jeems to hold tliat accent 
is niovcnieiit to a higher note, and that the movement causes st/hsa^ others 
take the converse view ; namely, that stress causes the upward move- 
ment. 

§ ‘ Enquiry into the Principles of Harmony in Language.* 

|[ * Observations on Greek and Latin Accent and Quantity.’ ^ 

^ * Classical Musa^um,* vol. iii. 

•• * Classical >lu.sa:um,* vol. i. p. 25. Speaking of the Greek language, 
Mathia: says (G. Gr., Uloraiield’s tr. p. 51) that the raising of the lone, in 
which accent consists, can no more lengthen a syllable than a quaver can 
become a crochet by being sharpened, or by being raised a semitone or a 
tone; and Dr. Foster and James Harris (Fhilolog. Emj.) hold, in sub- 
stance, the same language, alike us to Greek and to Latin accent ; while 
both admit that English accent has the effect of long quantity : but if it bo 
true, as Profe8.sor Newman .says, that no essential difference can be estab- 
lished between Greek and English accent, then it must follow, eitlier that the 
account given of Greek accent by Mathioc, Foshtr, and Harris, and of the 
Latin accent by the two last, is wrong, or that English accent is elevation 
of musical pitch, without any effect ut long quantity. 

ft For example : * Dans chaque mot compose dc plusieurs svllabes, il y 
en a toujours uiie,sur laquelle la voix, en prouon 9 ant le mot, sef^ait entendre 
plu^ Jhrtemtnt qiie sur les nutics. Cette e/evattbn de voix, ce frappement plua 
aensme sur uiie syllube, qui comsistc en iiii coup de gosier qui el^ve le 
toil d'mi degr^, pour retomber ensuitc sur le ton dont ilest narti, est precis^ 
ment cc qu’on appelle ** accent tonique.” En entendant un Italieii prononcer 
le mot ** sovrauo ’* I’oreillc s’uperQoit que la voix s’dleve sur la syllabe “ vra,” 
ce qui fait entendre quo, dans ce mot, I’acceut tonique hq trouve sur la 
p^nulti&ine syllabe.* (See preface to Alberti's Dictionary, '^he same 
passage occurs also in Baggioli’s Grammar). 

Again : * Dans chaque mot compost de plusieurs syllabes, il y en a 
toujours UDC qu’on prononce avec plua de force que. les autres. Cette elevation 
tie voix, rendue plus sensible sur uno syllabe dans la prononciation d’un 

mot, Appelle accent tonique L’accent, qui est l*4mo de la pro- 

noiiciation, est Veievation. plua ou moins forte^ de la voix sur certainea 
syllabes.* (Zotti, Gr. Itaf. pp. 274-5). 



AN EXPERIMENT SUGGESTED. 




The controversy turns on a matter of fiict ; and the fact 
may be tried by a v'ery simple experiinout. l^et any one, 
then, place himself before the key-board of a pianofoi-te, and 
choose a note suitable to the usual pitch of his voice : let 
him then sound, quite natunilly, to that note, any word of 
two or more syllables, and observe whether there be uny 
change of pitch, as between accented and unaccented sylla- 
bles : he will find, I feel sure, that each word is pronounced 
in strict monotone : on the other hand, let him pronounce 
words singly, /ir in sentences, with any elevation he pleases 
from semitone to a fifth, on each accented syllable ; and 
then say what he thinks of the eflj^ct : he wdll find it neither 
spoeiih nor song ; and to him will apply the sarcasm of 
Caesar, — « 

‘ Si can! as male cantas, si canlas.’* 


In fnct, prosodians of modern lanj^ua^cs almost invailably deline accent 
Ml i»e. wliat Prisciuu says the Latin accent is, namely, ‘ Ceria lox, vel Kit'll 
iid elevandam etdopnmcndani syllabani uniusciiju^uc partioulu: oratiouis.’ 
(l>e Accentibus Liber). 

4"1iu 8, the question is embarrassed at its outaet by tbe use of ambiguous 
terms ; for a doubt immed'atcly arises os to what is meant by this * elevation 
and depression* of syllnlilcs. VVe may either mean that by the act of 
paasin^r from one syllable to the next the voice as(5t*ihls from *a lower note 
to a hifjher in the musical scale ; or we may mean that, without change of 
degree, one syllable is uttered with mere intensity of videe than another: for 
any sound may be inteusilied or relaxed, to whatever extent we please, on 
one and the same tone. 

Now, in the passagesabove quoted, it seems to be tissumcd, or implied, that 
cnfnrecment of syllabic sound, und ascension of pitch, are the same things, 
or correlative ; and a similar fallacy runs through Dr. Foster*8 elaborate 
treatise on the ancient accent and quantity. Dr, Foster detincs accent to be 
‘ intensio vocis ;* a definition I accept : referring then (p. 80) to the Greek 
verb TeiVtai, and its derivatives roeov, tenorcs, tonic, tones,* he is ut 

great pains to prove that tht^se words, used prosodially, arc restricted to 
signify extension in height only ; forgetting that they apply not more to 
the acute accent than to the grave, which is not by any one said to have the 
property of ascending. However, without caring to discuss with him these 
points as they regard the ancient tongues, I am ccmteiit to say that when 
Quintilian siieaks of ‘ intensio vocis, remissio,’ (intensity and relaxation of 
voice), he uses words which exactly suit the sense by me attributed to the 
word accent i^mmiern tongues. 

• I#Dionysius*a ‘ Discourse on the Structure of Speech,* there is a passage 
hete deserving notice : — 

AcaAexrov tikv ohv ft,€Ko9 iul Stavn^fiara. Sia y«We, vt 

fyyurrar jcal ovre inntCvtTai, irepa tAi' rpuav rotnov koX ■^fiiToriov cirl to ofii, ovre 
ai'UTat rov xtopiov tovtov irXelov cirl rh /Sapv. Ou anaaef^ ye 17 Acf if ij xaO' 
fiofnov A670V TaTTOfAcVi}, cirl avTi)f kfyerai rairfuif «AV r} piv ini Tijf b^iaff ii £e 
eiri Ti}c /iapeiaf, ^ 5 c eir’ a/j.iboIi/. Twi/ 5 c aft^orepas rac raVcif cxovo-wn ai pev Kara 
piav o’vAA^i}i/ <rvv*<^appiifOv exwre np ^ccro fiapv, &t 5 i| ireptiriru/uicVaf KaAovpey 
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ACCENTUAL PKOSODY, 


But does it follow that our elocution is, therefore, monoto- 
nous ] Far otherwise : it follows only that our accent 
carries with it no necessary change of note; and that the 
gradations of pitch which occur in speech are oratorical effects, 
not prosodial. 

As verso consists of words, and as words, again, consist 
of syllables, we have now to consider what are the laws 
which regulate the due sound of syllables in modern lan- 
guages ; in other words, what aie the laws of accentual 
prosody. 

Of tliis prosody, which, first reduced to system%by the 
Proven<j*al ]joets, has long ^prevailed in all modem languages, 
except the French,* the laws are fourfold : — r 


al 6 e ev er«p<p re Kai cT«p«j> x<**P^C eKarepo*^ eavroO rrju oiicetai/ ^vXarroi' 

Kat raif fxiv BitrvWafitn^ ov&ir to Sta fietrov ;^(i>ptoi' /Stipvrijro; re xai ofvrijrof* 
rais 6 ^ iroAvavAAa^otf, otat iror* av <a<Jiv, ij tov b$vv tovov e^ovaa pta ei' 7roAAA.ie 
fiaptiaif itr€<rTiv *H Se opyapueij re icat fiov<ra Statrr^ftatri re xp>ir&t iffteiociPt 

— (S«'C. xi.) 

This passage, among others, is quoted by Dr. Foster and Lord Mouboddo, 
to prove that tlie Greek acute Prosociia, (npooriD^i'i o^eta), by us called accent, 
had the quality of giving each syllable atTected by it an elevation of 
musical tone varying within the compass of a fifth; and the former tren 
uses it to support his assiiiiipt.ion that English accented syllables may Ixs 
raised to the same extent, notwithstanding that the ancient Frosixlia and 
English aewnt are admitted by him to be quite ditfereiit in other respects. 
But doubts about the ancient accent am not solved by reference to writers who 
treat of it in Greek and Latin ; for it is hard *0 give the precise meaning of many 
a term used technically by them on thissubjcct. There is matierfiu argument 
oil both sides of the question : the toneofGrtickand Latin acute syllables may 
have Ikjcii raised ; tlie intervals may have been diatonic and varied ; though 
I cannot, for my own conceive how' such intervals, occurring in every 
W'ord, could have an ctlect ciKlurnbie to mortal car ; and besides, if learned 
English authors are shown to make mistakes touching the sound of their 
(»wn language, it is just possible that ancient authors, ou wdiosc authority w'C 
rely, may have made similar mistakes touching the sound of theirs : if 
people, nowadays, so much confuse between intensity of voice and musical 
pitch, the same confusion may, for aught we know, have existed in men’s 
minds when Dionysius wrote. But be that as it may, the passage above 
quoted I do not understand as referring, in its general scope, to rise of note 
on syllables of each word, (for if it speaks at all on this point, it speaks 
parenthetically, and by no means clearly), but rather to range of voict? per- 
missible withm the limits of each period. Experience, at any rate, shows 
tiiat a fifth, up and down, from the key-note, is the extreme compass of 
well-ordered recitation in mcxlern languages. Only here two things arc to 
be observed : firstly, that the voice does not ascend on accented syllables 
more than on unaccented ; secondly, that in ascending it pn)ceeds,*for the 
most part, by imperceptible degrees ; the intervals of the progression being 
seldom g;rcater, and generally less, than semitones. 

• It is not easy to say on what principle French prosody is based ; and 
French prusodians themselves throw no light on the matter. ^ Sans doutc,* 
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• 

1. Every word, of two or more syllables, has an accent 
ill variably attached to some particular syllable ; tliis is called 
the Tonic accent : * 

2. No word, of however many syllables it may consist, 
has more than one accent : 

3. Monosyllables ai-e accented, or not, according to their 
grammatical importance : thus, all monosyllabic noiin-sub- 
stantives, all adjectives^ all verbs and adverbs r^ie ac- 
cented ; f 

says Deauz(^e, Mlftrt de la proaodie existe par rapport ii notre Ijinguc, 
puis(]u<VLio(is en adinirons Ics clfets dans un iiombre do grands ccrivaius 
doiit la lecture nous fnit toujours un nouvenu plaisir ; iiiais les priqcipes 
n’en sont pas encore rddigds en systbme ; 41 n’y en a que qiielques-uns ^]jar8 
gh ot Itl ;^et e’est peut-Stre une affaire de gvnie de les ruettre en corps.’ — 

‘ C'est en vnin/ says another Kreuch writer, * que quclqucs lexicogruphes 
ont voulu n#us dnnncr des regies certaines sur cetie luaticre : leurs efforts 
n’ont p.‘i8 eu de succ^s.’ (* Dictionnaire raisounde des difBcultds de la langiie 
francaiso.* Laveaux. Paris, 1818). 

• The Abbd d’Olivet, indeed, tells us that French syllables are * long * and 
* .shore^’ aid classifies them lUiCorcUngly ; but as he does not fiirnisli a tangible 
definition of (be alleged length and shortness, all he says on this part of his 
suOjeot may bo passed by as irrelevant. (See ‘ Prosodie frangaise ’). 

* It is specially with roference to this law that the language of France 
differs from that of every other £uro|)ean nation, as is pointed out (and 1 
hdfleve, quite correctly)/ by Sismondi. What ho says is in substance this ; 
the Provencal prosody is adopted in all modem languages, except the> 
French : all of tliem, with that exception, have in each word some one 
syllabic on which the chief effort of pronunciation falls ; the syllable is thus 
accented ; and it is the play of accentuation which gives harmony to verse : , ' 
the French, being strangers to this law, are disposed to deny its existence, • 
and in com^wsing their own verse, are careful only to count syllables and/ 
observe rhymes. (Lit. du Midi de FEurope, vol. i. pp. 107, 110). 

Since writing jis above, I have, however, observed that M. Drachet, in 
Ills * Grnmmaire historiq^ue,’ takes a different view ; asserting (pp. 72, 140) 
that there does exist in French a fixed tonic accent, present always, he says, 
in one of two places ; either on the final syllable of words having what is 
called a masculine termination, as in *chnnteur,’ * aimer,’ * fiiiir,’ or on the 
penultimate of words having a feminine, that is, a mute termination, as in 
‘ sauvage,’ ‘ verre,’ * porche ; ’ and mute final vowels being mere ocular effects, 
it comers practically to this, that the tonic accent, according to M. Brachet, 
falls on the last sounded syllable of all French words. 

Nothing can be simpler than such a law ; but there is this to be said 
against it, that no French prosodian anterior to M. Brachet appears to have 
been aware of its existence. 

The Ahbd d’Olivet raises the direct question whether in French words 
any one syllable be more than any other distinguished necessarily by 
proso^al accent ; and not only does he shrink from giving an affirmative 
answer, but owns the subject of 'French accent to be a labyrinth, into which, 
for fear of lo.sing himself, he would rather not go too far. 

Are we, then, to infer that Academicians of the last century did not 
know how to pronouDiso Fi-ench ? or has the pronunciation much 
changed since their time? 

t All monosyllables, however, sound equally forcible when taken by 
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THE TONIC ACCENT, 


4. Accent belongs to syllables, not to their component 
parts, whether vowels or consonants. 

The firat of these laws is not likely to be disputed ; birt 
if any one be inclined to dispute the second, I would ask 
him to pronoimce the following words, (or any others he 
may choose), and mark if, in so doing, he can give to any 
one of them a secondary accent without producing an effect 
which strikes him as peculiai* : f 

Pen'dant, dependant, independant, independantly ; 

Arbiter, ar'bitrament, arbitrarily ; • 

Enbrf?y, energe'tical, energc'tically ; 

Au'thor, authority, aptiio'ritatively ; 

Pnsillabimous, pusillanimity. 

In every word, without exception, there will be fdiind to be 
one syllable, and one only, on which the chief effort of pro- 
nunciation rests ; and the sound resulting from this .effort Is 
the Tonic accent.* 


tliemMvea : tUua, there is no difference between the noun su])stantive * inn,* 
and the preposition ‘ in ; * between tJic article * an,* and the name ‘ Annfe’; * 
between the preposition * but ’ and the verb * butt ; ’ between tlie particle 
* to* and the numeral * two ; ’ but let any of them be sounded in conjunction 
with other words, and a marked diftereucc is at once apparent. 

* At this point it may be well to take some account of the Latin acute 
accent. Cicero says, * Ipsa natura, quasi modularetur hominum oratiunem, 
in omul verbo posuit ucutam vocem, nec uua plus nee a postremd syllabft 
citra tcrtiani.* (Orat. 18.) 

Quintilian’s words arc : * Apud nos brevissima ratio ; namquein omni voce 
acuta intranuincruiD trium syllabarumcontinetur, sivehsesuntiii verbo solos, 
sive ttltimoD, ct in his aut proxima extremos, aut ab ea tertia. . . . Est autem 
in omni voceutique acuta, sed nunquam plus unft nec unquam ultima, ideoque 
in dissyllabis prior. . . . Ea vero quas sunt syllaboB uuiuscrunt acuta aut dexa, 
ne sit aliqua vox sine acut^.’ (L. i. 5.) 

Here it is to be observed that Cicero uses the term * vox,* (which half a 
dozen times in his context means * voice'), to signify ‘accent;* while 
Quintilian uses the terms ‘ verbum * and * vox * as synonymous in the sense 
of ‘ word : * hirther, we may observe that Cicero treats the * acuta vox * as a 
something which nature itself prescribes in speech ; hence, as natural laws 
are the same always, we seem entitled to infer that the thing he speaks of, 
(whatever it be), must exist in modern languages, as it did in the 
ancient. 

Now, ancient authors nowhere define clearly how syllables were abccted 
by acutation; nevertheless, the passages above quoted establish beyond 
donbt the following collateral points : 

1. Every Latin word has an acute accent : 

2. No ^vord bus more than one acute accent i 

8. The acute accent is always confined within the third syllable from 
the last: 
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As regards monosyllables, the classification above given 
is wide enough to include all such as are of themselves abso- 


/ 4. It is never placed on a final syllable : 
^ 6. All words of one syllaide arc acuted. 


Thus we see that the acute and tonic accents, (whether essentially the 
same or not), have at least some properties in common : every w6nl haa 
one of each, and no word more than one: again, though Latin words, os 


we pronounce them, have no accent but the tonic, yet we always place it 
according to the rules laid down by Latin authors for placing the acute; 
we never throw it farther back than the third ay liable from the last, and 
we never accentuate a final syllable ; notwithstanding that the second of 
these rul&s is coiArary to the usage of every modern language, and both of 
them j|p the usage of our own. 


As regards the rule that all monosyllables are acuted, we must under- 
stand Quintilian either not to include particles under the term ‘ word,’ or 
else to speak of them taken singlj*. There is good authority to show that 
by some Incient grammarians they were not deemed parts of speech, e. g. 
‘Aristoleloa duus partes esse dixit orationis, vocabiila et verba.* (Varro, 
* De lingua Ijntiua.*) *Quibusdam philosophis placuit nomcn et verbum 
solas esse partes orationis: eajtera vero admin icula vcl juncturas earum.* 
/Priscian, lib. xi. c. 11). Such is not, indeed, Priscian*s own view ; but he 
hold^, on the other hand, that though all prepositions and conjunctions, 
taken by tliomaelves, arc accented, yet that when used with other words, 
prepositivoly, they are not. * Quo aeceiitu proiiunciatur “ ab ** (in “aboris”) ? 
Per se acuto, in versu vero gravi,sicnt et aliuc omties prcposithnies in suo loco 
positsB, id cst, pi-epositivf.* (Dc xii. vers. /En. c. iii. 42.) Again, ‘atque,* 
^acui habet accerituiii ? lira vein in versibus, qiiouiodo omnes prepositiv® 
coniuuctiones.* (Cap. v. 45). 

The * Public School Latin Grammar* defines accent to be * stress,* and 


syllables without accent to be ‘ barytone, having the grave, or weak tone, 
(^apvc Topoc).* Tlius the Latin acuto accent is made identical with the 


modern tonic ; and, consequentially, the Greek, which all admit to be one in 
kind with the Latin, be the kind what it may. 

But the author does not tell us how to reconcile stress with short 


quantity ; and this we might expect him to do, unless he can show 
what ineiinfl, other than stress, there is of marking long iiuantity. Nor 
ought it to ]i!i8s unnoticed that here, by stroke of pen, he overrules the 
opinion of Dr. Foster, and many other scholars, who vehemently, and 
with much show of learning, if not of logic, maintain the ofvs and 
rovosf (usually called acute and grave accent), to signify, not stress, or absence 
of it, but mere rise or fall in the musical scale. Lord Monboddo, indeed, 
affirms Dr. Foster to have made the matter so clear that nothing more need 
be said on it, since nothing but ignorance (his lordship thinks), or prejudice, 
could cause any one to be of a ditfereut opinion. (See * Origin and Pro- 
gress of Language,’ vol. ii. p. 252, and vol vi. 1 58). 

In the passage above-quoted from Dionysius, the words * €irl rb ofw * and 
‘ eirt TO fiapv * do clearly, I admit, point to some <*liangc of note, upwards and 
downwardf^, but not* clearly to such change bv diatonic intervals, nor ia 
neccisary connexion with the acute accent : all that this passage can be 
said with certainty to do, is, to fix a limit, (namely, a fifth), beyond which 
the voice must not travel in speech. 

However, the controversy is not yet closed ; for Mr. Gladstone, I observe, 
defines the ancient accent to be musical pitch ; and protests against con- 
founding it with emphasis, or (as 1 should say) streas. (S^ report of 
speech before the Archeological Society Times,’ June 9, 1877.) 
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lutely entitled to accent ; but in every language there are 
some, and in ours a good many, monosyllables, which are 
accented, or not, according to the place they occupy in sen* 
tences, or to certain conditions which give them a gi*eater or 
less significancy. English monosyllables of this class aro 
pronouns personal, possessive, and demonstrative, auxiliary 
verbs, signs of moods and tenses, and of comparison, tiud the 
negative particle ‘ not.* 

The nominative of the personal pronoun is never ac- 
cented, when, without antithesis, it comes immediately be- 
fore or after, the verb : but always, and of necessity ,fthere 
is accentuation, whenever antithesis has to be expressed 
througl) this, or any other, monosyllable not in'^ariably 
accented. ^ 

The following lines afford examples of the personal pro- 
noun accented, or not accented, according to these condi-^ 
tions ; — • * • 

IIow died ho ? Death to life is crown or shame. 

All by him died, thou say*st. By whom died he ? * 


* Should the reader be inclined to consider this a case of cmphaBis, I 
must rcniiud him that emphasis is an optional effect : whereas what we here 
have is an effect by no means optional. There may be emphasis hero, or 
there mav not, but stress there must be, and n cres sary j st icss accent. And 

this hohfs good as regards all cases wh(5itranlTtTi^s’' is mar^ any 

monosyllabic of the class above mentionedv 
In the lines, — 

Pleas'd thou' shalt hear, auu thou alone shalt hcar^. 

Pleas’d thou shalt' hear, m spite of them shnlt hear — , 

(‘Art of Heading,’ vol. ii. pp. 270, 271.') 
Sheridan gives examples of what he calls emphasis on words not usually 
forcible, namely, ‘thou’ and ‘shalt;’ but these words, though necessarily 
here accented, are not necessarily emphatic : the full meauiug intended con 
be conveyed without either unusual enforcement of accent, or any change ot 
note, though both may be used with good effect. 

In Harris’s ‘ Ilemies ’ there is a passage aptly bearing on this point: 
‘When we say, give me content,” the “me” in this case is a perfect enclytic ; 
but when wesay, “give me content, give Aim his thousands,” the***!®” 
and “ him ” are no cnclytics ; but, as they stand in opposition, assume an 
accent of their own, and become true ophoroi'ovgcVoi, that is, rightly ac- 
cented.’ • 

Lindley Murray says that emphasis, in some cases, changes the seftt of 
accent, and lie gives, by way of proof, the following example : — 

* He shall in'creaae, and I shall de'creasc.’ 

But is there emphasis here ? does the change alleged take place ? As a 
test of the fact, and by way of counter-proof, I, too, propose an example,— 
• ‘ W hile one increases, others are decreasing.’ 

Now, a rule which is good for the future tense is good idso for the pre- 
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The nominative ‘ he * of the first line, and ‘ thou * of the 
second, are unaccented, while the nominative ‘ he ' of the 
second line, being in antithesis, is accented. 

If other woi’ds intervene between the pronoun and the 
verb, the former will be accented, or not, according to the 
gi'oater or less interval by which it is separated from the ‘ 
verb. 

Again, oblique cases of the personal pronoun are not 
accented when, without being followed by the relative, they 
come immedijjitely after the verb, or after a verb, followed by 
a pr«|)osition (whether monosyllabic or not), as, for example, 
in ‘ we heard him/ ‘ they followed her,* ‘ he followed after 
me,* ‘ tjjey spoke concerning her ; * but if they go before the 
verb, separately, thus, ‘ him we heard,* ‘ her he answered,* 
they are ; and yet, not so, if prerediug the verb, they are 
^themselves preceded by a preposition; as in the phiBsea 
follbwlng, ‘these* words to him she said/ ‘after me they 
followed,* ‘concerning her they spoke.* Thus much with 
respect to the personal pronoun, when alternately recpiiring 
M,nd rejecting accent. 

Possessive pronouns are not accented, save when standing 
alone ; anxiliai-y verbs, and signs of tenses, are not accented, 
save when either standing alone, or separated by a con- 
siderable interval from the word they qualify. 


sent, and * vice verso,* affirmatively and negatively ; if, then, we ace, at a 
glance, as we surely do, that the accent of * increases * and of ‘decreasing’ 
cannot be displaced, the inference is unavoidable that there con bo no such 
displacement in the examples given by Lindlev Murray. 

This writer has, no doubt, the authority of Ben Jonson, who says that 
when words like ‘sociable,’ ‘insociable,’ ‘tolerable,’ ‘intolerable,’ are used in 
opposition, then, hut not otherwise, the seat of accent is on the syllable 
which points the difference. But let any one try to pronounce fhese wc»rds 
on such a plan, that is, by throwing the accent on the first syllable of * in* 
sociable,’ ‘ intolerable,’ ns in ‘ pe'remptory,’ ‘ pc'remptorily,’ anil reducing the 
remainder to an exact equality as regards absence of accent, and he will 
find, (firstly? that the tongue ill responds to the attempt ; secondly, that the 
cfie<n is far from pleasant. 

The right way of marking comparison between words of this class, is to 
pronounce the differential syllable of the second word in a slightly higher 
musical tone ; but if, by chance, we do allow ourselves at all to dwell on it, 
then we must remember that the stress thus used is an orntori^fil effect, to 
he permitted only so far as it is kept in strict subordination to the tou> 
accent. 
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Demonstrative pronouns are unaccented when imme- 
diately preceding a noun-substantive accented on its initial 
syllable ; as in the phrases * that ancient building/ * this 
object/ ‘ those persons * ; but they are accented, or may be, 
whenever the noun is unaccented on its initial syllable, and 
the pronoun itself, preceded by an unaccented syllable, is 
followed, in the sentence, by the relative, expressed or under- 
stood ; as in 

Of that' forbidden tree, whose mortal taste — , 

My mansion is, where those' immortal shai^s — . 

Again, the signs of comparison, ‘more* and ‘most,* are 
not themselves accented, if Iheir adjective have aecei^t on its 
initial syllable ] but they seem to be so under otK^r condi- 
tions.* 

Lastly, the negative particle ‘ not * is never ^cented when 
it follows a verb, as in ‘I heard not,* ‘ be discerns not,* ‘ they 
tan*y not * ; in nearly all other cases, it takes accent. 

English monosyllables, then, which never, under any cir- 
cumstances, take accent, ai*e, — 

1. The articles definite and indefinite ; 

;■ 2. All particles ; f 

3. All prepositions. t 


* See, however, as regards this pohit, p, 46, 

t is iiut a particle when luied to illustrate a hypothetical proposi- 
tion, as in the lines following,— 

As */ upon a well proportion’d dome — y 
As i/ Religion were intended — ; 
and in such cases it is accented. 

* Now ’ and * then* are both clearly particles of connexion whenever they 
occur in the fourth sense aBcril)ed to them respectively by Dr. Johnson. The 
essential dilfercncc between the particle * then ’ and the adverb of time, is 
often, however, disregarded by peseta. 

At times, it is not easy to decide what part of speech ‘but’ is. This 
much, however, may safely, 1 think, be said : that whenever the word is used 
in the sixteenth sense pointed out by Dr. Johnson, namely, in the sense of 
‘ without,’ * had not this been,* as shown in the examples, — * 

Jiut for her native ornament of hair — , 

And but tor mischief, you had died for spite—, 

To such my message is, and but for such — , 
it is adverMal, and takes accent accordingly. 

{ It is necessary, however, at times to distinguish. ‘Through* and 
‘o’er ’ (for * over *) have a variable character : ‘ through ’ governs a case if 
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That accent belongs to syllables, and not to letters, seems 
to me self-evident: still, it is a fact to be recognised that 
>)thers think differently.* 

And here I will endeavour to point out wherein consists 
the difference between accentiial syllables and quantitive, in 
verse : a subject which has caused much confusion among 
English writers ; some contending that our verse is formed 
on accent ; some that it is formed on quantity ; some that it 
is formed partly on accent, and partly on quantity ; some 
that it is partly, indeed, formed on quantity, yet that accent 
only* need be attended to in the formation ; some that ac- 
cented and unaccented syllabi^ correspond with long and 
short ones, without, however, being long and short cor- 
respondingly ; some tliat our syllables become long by posi- 
tion ; some that they ai*e not affected by position ; some that 
they are always long if accented; some that they may be 
short, although accented; some that they may be long 
i/uoiigh not accented ; some that, failing accent, they aio 


tho idpn. in view be of mere passage between limits, or of means whereby a 
thing is done ; and * o’er/ if the idea be of mere position over an object, or of 
passage across an interval : but ‘tfirougb * is an adverb to express entire 
penetration, and Ver’ is one to express entire covering of an ohjeet’s sur- 
face, or, besides passage across an interval, arrival at the other sid^ , 

* It is held by Sheridan, and bis fidlowevs, that in words like * all,* » 
‘laid,* ‘bide,’ ‘cube,* ‘rood,’ the seat of the accent is on the vowels; while in 
words like ^add,* ‘led,’ ‘ bid,’ ‘cub,’ ‘rod,* it is on the consonant; and that ' 
according as it is on a vowel or a consonant, the syllables are ‘long* or 
‘ short ; ’ length being marked by dwelling on the v«>wcl, brevity by giving 
a smarter stroke to the consonant. But the distinctions here drawn are 
wholly referable to the differences of sound which exist in all vowels ; and 
mere vowel sound has no effect whatever on tlie accentuation, or quantity, 
of syllables. Whether wo dwcdl on the v«»wcl, or give n smarter stroke to 
the consonant, the effect is still syllabic sound intensified ; and any one in-r 
tensified sound may be prolonged with us much ease as any other. 

When Cicero tells us (Oral, xlviii. 159) that the first letter of ‘in- 
clytiis * and of ‘inhiimanus ’ is sounded ‘brevis,’ and the first of ‘insignis.’ 

‘ iTitVlix,’ sounded * producta,’ lie does not mean that the scat of quantity is 
on any of the letters named, for be knew the initial syllable of all tour 
wo^s to life long : manifestly, his meaning is that m the two first mentioned 
woms the initial vowel has a curt sound, and in the two others, its primary 
sound. And here, be it ob^el•ved, wc find a plain contradiction of Sheridan’s 
rash statement that length by position was always marked in Latin by 
dwelling on the vowels (Art of R„ vol. ii. p. 9). As, then, in the ancient 
tongues, the scat of quantity is on the syllahles, quite irres|>ectiye of vowel- 
sound, so on the syllables, and irrespective of vowel-sound, is the seat of 
accent in modem tongues. 
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always short, and yet, by virtue of it, are shortened con- 
stantly.* 

Quantitive syllables are measurable by a fixed standard,* 
and bear to each other fixed relative proportions ; all long 


* Thus, according to Dr. Foster, a word like ‘distinguishing’ has its 
antepenultimate syllable long, and the re^t short ; according to Mr. Mitford 
and Professor Newman, it has all the four long ; according to Sheridan, 
Walker, Dr. Nares, (‘ Elements of Orthocijy ’) and Professor Blackie, it has 
all four short : 

Distinguishing, 

DistYnguisliing, 

Distingiiisliing. * 

According to Dr. Foster, a word like ‘testify* has its antepenultimate 
long, its penultimate and final shor^; according to Dr. Nares, Walker, and 
Professor Blackie, it has its antepenultimate and penultimate short^its final 
’ong ; according to Mr. Mitford and Professor Newman, it has its antepenul- 
timate and fimu long, and its penultimate short ; according to Sheridan it 
has all three ^hort : 

Testify, 

Testify, 

Testify, 

Testify. 

According to Dr. Foster, a word like ‘ semblance ’ has its penultimate 
long and its fifial short; and one like ‘content,’ its penultimate short and its 
final long ; according to Mr. Mitford and Professor Newman, each has both 
long ; according to Sheridan, Walker, Dr. Nares, and Professor Blackie, 
each has both short : 

Semldilnce, clintcnt, 

SPmblauce, content, 

SSmblSncc, cftntCnt. 

According to Dr. Foster, word.s like ‘banish,’ ‘clement,* are long on their 
penultimates and short on their finals; according to Mr. Mitford and Pro- 
fessorNewmaiijtluiy are short on their [lemilti mates and long on their finals ; 
according to Shciidan, Walker, Dr. Nares, and Professor Blackie, they are 
short on both : 

Banish, element. 

Banish, clement, 

Banish, clamant. 

According to Dr. Foster, words like ‘ conclave,’ ‘ umpire,’ have one syl- 
lable long and one short ; according to Walker, Dr. Nares, and Professor 
Blackie, they have one short and one long; according to Mr. Mitford and 
Professor Newman, they have both long ; according to Sheridan, they have 
both short : 

Cdnciave, Umpire. 

Conclave, iimplre. 

(Conclave, Umpire. 

CSnciave, fiiujure. 

According to Dr. Foster, Mr. Mitford, and Professor Newman, words like 
‘ fence,’ ‘ bulge,’ ‘ germ * are long ; according to Sheridan, Wdker, Dr. 
Nares, and Professor Blackie, they are short: 

Fence, 

^ Fance, bulge, gUrni. 

So much do English authors differ among themselves when they apply 
to our language the terms of an inapplicable prosody. 
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are equally long, all short equally short : * one long is the 
efiuivalent of two shoi-t, two short of one long^ 

• Syllables distinguished by accent, 6r absence of it, aie 
not measurable : there is no standard to which they can be 
refened ; and they bear no definite relation to each other. 

How much the two kinds differ in their effect on verse is 
shown by comparison of an ancient metre with a modern. 

The Latin hexameter has a variable number of syllables, 
invariably divided into six ‘ feet* ; each foot having not more 
than three or }pss than two syllables, the fifth having three, 
the smth two. Thus the verse-syllables will vary from 
seventeen to thirteen, according as dactyls or spondees pte- 
vail in tjie four firat feet ; and amid this variety of syllables, 
an exact ^ross equality of time Ls preserved between each 
foot and verse, f 


* %ome writers among us, I'elying on certain well-known passages of 
D.\viji>sius and (iuintiliiiu, contend that there are various degrees of length 
and shortness in syllables ; and, on this principle, have drawn up tables, 
after the manner of Dionysius, showing tlie dittcrences which exist between 
lf\*g ns conipan'd with long, and short os compared with short ; but they do 
not furnish, nor do the ancients, any standard whereby to flx tlm greater or 
less degree, nor point out whnt effect, on the structure of verse, these al- 
leged differences can have. The sole tangible standard of comparison be- 
tween quantitive syllables is proportion of two to one and one to two ; 
(‘Longnra esse duoriim temponiin,brevem unius, etiam pueri seiunt.* Quintl. 
ix.) if degrees of quantity not referable to this standard exist, they cannot, 
at any rate, be brought to measurement ; and unless they can be shown 
to affect rhythm, we arc entitled to disregard them froiu the rhythmical 
point of vieV. 

t 'IMie same exactitude is, however, not apparent in some metres : hence, 
if I were asked on what principle these are constructed, the answer would 
be that I do not clearly uudcrstiind. 

Cicero, indeed, tells’ us, with a directness not to be misunderstood, that 
some metres, and chiefly those of the best lyric poets, seemed little else than 
bald prose, unless they were chanted ; and that tragic lines had very much 
of the same appearance, unless the flute-player were by to sot them 
off: as for the comic senarii, they were often, lie says, so abject, that you 
could scarce detect in them either metre or rhytiim. * In versibiis res 
apertior : quamquam etiam a modis qiiibnsdam c.intu remoto soluta esse 
videatiir oratio: maximeque id in optimo quo(|iic eoruin poetaruin qui 
KvpiKoi u Graaeis nominantur ; quos cum eantu spoliaveris nuda picne remanet 
orati^ Quorum similia sunt quaedam apud nostros, velut iste inThyeste: 

Quemnnm esse te dicani V Qui tarda in soncetute — , 

*et quflB sequuiitur ; qua^ nisi (ibiceu acccssit, orationis sunt solutie similia: at 
comicorum scunrii, propter similitiidiuem sermon is, sic s:Bpo sunt abjecti, 
ut Tionnunqiiain vix in eis vel nuuieriis aut versus intelligi i>otest.* (brat. 
Iv. 183,184. See also Quintl. Orat. l,iv. 4, and l,x. 211 ; and tlionysins, 
Sec. xxvi.). 
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Our heroic verse never varies from ton syllables (or, 
with a double ending, from eleven); it has no feet of 
definite dimensions ; and equality of time is not needed be- 
tween verse and verse. 

That it has not feet of definite dimensions is shown by 
this : feet are divisions of vei*se analogous to the notes in- 
cluded between beats of time in musical composition : for all 
rh3rfchm is divided by intervals which, equal or unequal, as 
regards number of notes or syllables, are quite equal as re- 
gards dui-ation of time ; and the beats which ^mai-k the time 
of verSe will always be found to depend on forcible syUables 
occurring in certain positions: now, some of our heroic 
verses have five, some four, some tlii’ce, some qply two 
forcible syllables ; whence it follows that as the proportion 
of beats to syllables, so will be the proportion of time 
allowed to the pronunciation of the syllables which have to 
be brought in between the beats ; * so that, according to 
circumstances, two, three, four, or even five weak syllables 
may have to be uttered in exactly the same time as that 
which, in other cases, is allowed to but one. f 


• A tlipory lifts been put forward, with much con^dence, by Mr. Steele, 
Hn his ‘ Prohodift Kationalis ’), and, following him, by the Rev. Jainca 
Chapman, (in his * Music of Languaa:e’), that the Latin heroic verse is not 
really hexameter, but octoineter, and that English decasyllabic verso is at 
least hexameter, and often octometer. ‘ \v hoover would pronounce,* they 
both say, ‘our heroic lines of tc*n syllables with propriety, must fdlow at 
least six cadences, by the assistance of proper pauses, to each line, and 
frequently eight.* 

Though it may be thought worth while to take notice of such opinions, 
few, perhaps, would think it worth while to discuss them. 

On the other hand, it seems to be assumed by the whole remaining body 
of English writers on versilication, that our heroic verse consists of hve feet 
necessarily. This again I hold to he a radical error, and the parent stock of 
many otfaier errors. A foot, if it be anything, is a rhythmical phrase ; and 
there con be no rhythm where there is no forcible sound. * Nuiuerus incon- 
tinuatiouenullus est: distinctio, et asqualiumacssepe variorum iiitervallorum 
percussio, numerum conflcit ; quern iucadentihus guttis, quod intervallis dis- 
tinguuntur, notare possumus, m amiii prietereunte non possumus.' (Cic. de 
Orat. 1. hi., cap. 48). ‘ 

Whoever adopts the theory of five feet for each verse will either bc^ 
obliged system aticall}* to attribute accent where none is due, or else to adopt* 
some other expedient equally abnormal. 

In facL the term * foot,* being a quantitive term, cannot suitably be ap- 
'plied at atl to accentual verse ; and it will not be so applied in this treatise. 

f James Harris remarks that liiusic has five difierent lengths of notes. 
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From the same cause it follows also that this metre does 
not require, nay cannot have, equality of time between verse 
and vei*se : for if the beats vary from five to two, the time 
taken in reciting lines having less than five will be one, two, 
or three fifths, respectively, less than the time taken in 
reciting those which have that number. 

But whatever diflTerence there be between quantity and 
accent,* as they affect the structure of verse, there is found to 


" and lanffuage only two of syllables: (‘Disconrse on Music, Painting, and 
poetry,’^ to me it seems evident that if the time given to the utterance of 

• syllables, according to the ever-varying conditions which occur in measured 
six.*ech, were reduced to musical notation, th^difrenmoes betweeu them wtmld 
a])pear to comprise all those existing betwi^ii a minim and the smallast 
imaginable sii]^-divisioii of a riuaver. 

* * Though these two terms, quantity and accent, are in continual use, 
and in the mouths of all who treat of poetic numbers, 1 know of none to which 
more eonfused and erroneous ideas are attached * (Thomas Sheridan, * Art of 
Ketdinff,' Vol. ii. p. .5, 1775). 

No writer has done more thtm Sheridan himself to cause confusion of 
ideas touching those very terms. Our poetic feet, he says, are regulated i»y 

• accent only,* and in composing English verse, a poet need not give the lc.i!=t 
attention lo quantity notwithstanding that through neglect of it the 
inel, 3 dy of verse may bo impaired : 5 in reciting verse, however, due attention 
to qua*iitity is essential but exactneas in this rcspwt is not essential,* be- 
cause of the thing to bo observed, which is constantly varying, 6 tliere is no 
criterion : ^ accent is stress ; ** and we have no menus of marking long sylla- 
1)1 us save hy stress ; yet accent itself mny be a means of shortening syl- 
lables : *** but though all accented syllables are not long, all unaccented ones 
are short;** except, indeed, when they become long by interjection of 
pauses : ** moreover, our verse, though formed wholly on accent, is formed 
on quantity likewise ;'3 for we have duplicates of each foot,*^ some accentual, 
some quaiftitive, available, at pleasure, for diflereiit purposes ;** and accord- 
ing as the accent is seated on a long or a short syllable, theae feet produce 
diScreiit cflocts and the way of reducing these duplicates of feet loe(|ual- 
ity of time is by rests, os in music ; the larger*'^ proportion of pauses, compen- 
sating for the* smaller proportion of sounds;*^ so that we find united, in 
English verse, all the powers of wind and stringed instruments : accented 
syllables are necessarily long, or ncce^ssarily short, according to the quality 
of the vowel sound ;*'•* long, for instance, if the sound be close, as in ‘ holy ’ 
and * eastern ; * short, if it be o[)en, m in ‘ holly * and ‘ western ; * and length, 
in the one case, is marked by dwelling on the vowel, brevity, in the other, by 
giving a smarter stroke to the consonant not but what we may dwell on 
consoaaiits,^* making long thereby souiuls necessarily short ; at least, we may 
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COMPARISON. 


be none between them as they affect the sound of separate 
syllables or words, whenever the comparison be made under 
well defined equal conditions:* long syllables claim necSs* 
sarily to be enforced ; short, to be passed over without en- 
forcement ; f thus we mark syllabic proportion by doing, or* 
not doing, the very thing in which accent, or absence of it, 
consists. 


in monosj'llablcs, and fintil ayllablea of other words, bnt nowhere else : thus, 
wo may say ‘ swell the proud note,* ‘ fulfil your purpose ; ’ but must not say , 
tlie * swell-inR note,* * fulfil-ing all ; * because this wouM be to transEjress , 
a fundamental law, by severing syllables from words ; ^ (for thniigl^ to dwell 
on a long accented penultimate, as in * ho-ly,’ does not cause severance, yet 
to dwell on a short one, as in ‘ boll-y,* does) ; and yet, in coses of emotion, 
the law, no doubt, may properly bo transgressed : * but after all, there is 
nothing in the nature of any sounds to render them necessarily either long 
or sliort, as their quantity depends on our dwelling on them^or not ; ^ and 
although the nature of some sounds does, indeed, as was admitted, require 
that we should dwell on tliem,^yct wre are not bound to do so unless we 
like ; ® the fact being, that when words are arranged in sentences, tlio 
quantity of their syllables depends on the relative importaiv?e yf t^cir 
sense in short, it is emphasis which regulates quantity that is, the ac- 
cented syllable of each emphatic word acts as a standard of measurement, 
and, like a key-note, gives the tone and proportion to the syllables of the 
remaining w'ords.” 

Such is the' substance of his utterances on points which others, he thiiiks, 
have not clearly enough explained, if Mr. Mitford's utterances on quantity 
and accent were handled in the same way, they would scarce present a 
bettor appearance. 

• For instance, a word like ‘ contendant,* consisting of three long syl- 
lables, cannot be compared with one like * conte'nding ; * because here two 
long syllables would be compared with two unaccented ; nor can a word like 
‘ ftnimft,* consisting of three short syllables, be compared with one like 
* a'liimal ; ’ because here a short syllable would be compared with an accented 
one; but between words like ‘carmintt* and ‘ha'rmony,* ‘sPrenft* and 
‘sere'nely,’ ‘inimicIS’ and ‘ iiiiini'cal,* that is, between words in wliich long 
syllables correspond with, accented, and short with unaccented, tliroughout, 
the conditions are equal, and the effect found to be identical. 

f It may bo gathered, from these remarks, that I impugn our customary 
manner of i)rononnciiig Latin hexameter verse. In doing so, however, and 
throughout my remarks, I assume two things : firstly, that such verse is 
comiiosed of syllables which, bearing fixed proiM}rtion8 relatively to each 
other, are arranged in feet neither more nor less than six ; secondly, that it 
ought to be read in such away as to render perceptible the prosodial quality 
of each syllable, and the regular ictus of each foot. And if the first of the^ 
])(^stulates be granted, but not the second, then I should ask, for which is 
verse meant ? lor men *8 eyes or for their ears ? and if for ^heir e^s, then 
to what ])ur)K)se is it built on a particular system, unless we have audibly 
])resented to us the effects willi which by that system it is accredited V « 

Now, the usage of modern Europe is, we know, to pronounce Latin verse 


* Vol. 1. pp. 08, 99. ■ IMd. p. 99. ■ Vol. II. pp. 90, 91. * Ibid. pp. 8, 

9, 10. * Ibid. p. 01. • Ibid. pp. 27, 163. 270. ’ Ibid. 27, 163, 270, 286. 

• Ibid. pp. 163, 291. 
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Dr. Johnson has twice said* that one language cannot 
communicate its rules to another : on the contrary, I hold 


* according to accent, as defined in this treatise ; a usage which entire!}^ 
ignores the laws of quantity as we have been taught to understand them. 

If this be right, then cither the terms * long * and * short * must be con- 
fessed not to support the meaning theoretically ascribed to them by ancient 
authors, or else Roman poets composed verse by one system of i»rosody and 
pronounced it by another. 

And this latter supposition seems adopted by Lord Karnes, who, in his 
* Elements of Criticism ’ (pp. 94, 95) boldly asserts dactyls and spondees to 
. be artificial mcasufts, invented but to try the accuracy of conqx)sition, and 
so little ferving an}' other pur[)ose, that were we to pronounce according to 
these feet, the melody of the metro would be destroyed. 

Rut it is hard to understand how a^uracy of composition could be. 
attained by mixing ingredients wliich have no effect on the compound. 

To me if seems that Latin hexameter verse, read acetording to accent, 
has a sound irhich, if rhythmic;il, is hardly metro; or, if metre, then of a 
kind as diflerent from the kind due as any one thing can well be to another. 

Anri yet all admit that in this same verse, road according to quantity, 
th^re is a sumothiug which strikes us as artilicial. Are wo sure, then, be- 
yond 411 doubt, that tlie ancients did so road itV being sure, why do we 
not follow the known right course ? Rut if, in repeating Mich passages as 

Quss circum litora, circuin 
Piscosos scopulos, 
or 

' Trojio qui primus ab oris, 

Quintilian pronounced (as ho tells us) * circum litora,’ and ‘qui primus’ 
(and for consistency's sake he should have added ‘ circum piscosos’), each as 
one word, without any i)ause (‘ tanquam unum enuutio, dissiniulata distinc- 
tioue,’ 1. i. 5. 7), would not the method which these examples indicate 
render im])ossible that correspondence between metrical feet and beats of 
time in which reading by quantity consists ? 

Again, wlien the same author, B|)eaking of the [ioctic feet which occur in 
oratory, warns his readers not to too careful in measuring feet and syl- 
laulcs, and {loints to versifiers, who regard (he says) the general flow of 
tlicir periods, not the live or six parts of which verse may consist (‘ iieqiie tarn 
suntintueudi pedes, quam universa compreheusio, ut versum facientes totum 
ilium decursum, iiou sex vel quinque partes, ex qiiibus versus constat, aspi- 
ciunt,’ Oral. ix. 4. 116), would it not from these words seem us though verse, 
read naturally, were apt to outgo its bounds, and confound the distinctions 
between feet ? 

Nor is the naturalness of poetic feet proved by showing that they exist 
in oratory : they do, no doubt, on the prosodial data ; but on these it is tliat 
the que»tion turns: we cannot speak otherwise, Quintilian says, than in 
long and short syllables of which feet are mode ; (ix. 4. 61,) and there is 
no foot, says Dionysius, which, found in verse, is not also to be found in 
prose :||(sec. 3^ii.,) but unless the true customar}* utterance of syllables in 
prose were such as to render their length or shortness perceptible in the sense 
ascribed, then the versification which assumes them to be long or short in 
that sense must be held to rest on an artificial basis. 

How, then, shall wo decide ? how adjust the strange discrepancies 
between practice and theory which so much i)crplex us in this m^ter ? I 
do not, for my own part, pretend to say : all 1 do is to state a dilemma, and 
ask what escape there is out of it. 

^ ‘ Rambler,’ No. 88, and * Life of Milton.* 

^ c2 
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COMMON PROSODY, LAWS IN COMMON. 


that rules of verse arc necessarily common between languages 
which have a common prosody : for verse being the musical 
element of poetry, affecting the ear by a certain modulatM 
armngoment of words, it seems to me that the laws which 
rule the sound of syllablcvS in any two languages being the 
same, a similar aiTangemont of equivalent syllables in each 
must needs produce a similar effect : * more or less pleasing 
the effect will be according to the better or worse quality of 
the sounds ; f but as in music a melody remains tho same 
melody on whatever instrument it be played,^ or to whatever 
words it be set, so verse may please more in one laiiguago 
than in another, and yet be in both essentmlly the same 
verse. 

If this bo so, it remains but to fix some J^andard of 
excellence in verse, and then to investigate the laws on which 
it is founded. 

* * It ifl impossible that the same measiireH, composed of the same times, 
should have a gocKl effect on the car in one lanpjuagc, and a bad effect in 
another.* (Goldsmith’s Kssaya, No. 18.) 

Disaf^Toeinj^ with everything: else in Goldsmith’s Essay on Versifieaqpn, 
I have, however, quoted from it this passapeV'ns'thc 7 >riticii>le here laH down 
if* the same as that laid down in the text nl)ovc, thou)[i:h the applieation is 
different ; Goldsmith’s object beinjif, to show that our len^uu fre is n»)t repu^^- 
nant to‘the Greek and Latin iiieasures ; but in iir/]:uin^ thus, he assumes the. 
prosodial conditions to be the same on I>otli sides; whereas they are quite, 
different, and so tlie arf^ument fails. Whatever Goldsmith mij’*ht think or 
say, he took care not to give us any English verses of his own, founded on 
the ancii'nt metres. 

It is worthy here to be noted that Ben Jonson ( ‘English Grammar’ ) and 
Dryden (‘ Disci *urse on Epic Poetry,’ and ‘ Preface to Alboin and Albinus ’ ) 
both expressed an intention to publish a treatise., proving the suitableness to 
our language of a quantitive prosody, like the Greek and Latin, and that btftli 
died, full of years, witliout carrying out the intention. The infiu’cuce I draw 
is, that they found the ta,sk, on trial, less easy than they had iniiigined. 

t Whatever ndvantaure some modern languages may have over ours, we 
niiuit renieinber that as all (save tho French) are. subject to the same .systtun 
of pn)sody,all syllables of any one arc,* cajteris paribus,’ equivalent, for rhyth- 
mical purposes, to all syllables of any other. Now, equality of conditions 
hero depends solely on the presence or absence of accent : hence, the final 
syllables of words like * subjects,’ ‘pretexts’ encumbered though they be with 
three consonants, are equivalent, for the said purposes, to the.»corresponding 
syllables of Italiau words like ‘canto’ and ‘bella;’ and are equally with 
them, therefore, entitled to be used in any position where unaccented syllables 
are rwprired. If effects, comparatively inferior, result, these, are. duetto thitt 
inherent meanness of musical quality which [Hjrvades the %vhole language, 
and which should be taken account* of, at starting, by every one wlio sets 
himself 6) cf>nipose, or read, English verse. A bag-pi jx; is a (xior instrument 
in comparison with the. iineMt organ ; but if a mnn choose to play on, or 
listen to, a bag-pipe, he must be content to take such sounds as it can give 
him. 
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Now, in*this matter, the human ear is beyond doubt the 
supreme judge.* If, then, in any language the melody of 
vjrse be such as to leave the most sensitive oar nothing 
further to desire, the verse of such language mny safely be 
• held to furnish the standard we are seeking ; nor will there 
be any difliculty in defining its laws, since the laws of such 
verse will ever be found uniform and consistent : indeed, 
were they not so, the ear's judgment might be questioned : 
for if the tine test of good verse be that it satisfies a perfect 
ear, the true test of a pci-fect ear is that its judgments, if 
analysed, shall ^>o found based on definih^ laws consistently 
applied. | 

Tried by this test, the vei-se ftf Italy seems i)erfect in 
structure :^it may be taken then as our standard : but equally 
entitled to be so taken is any verse which with equal con- 
sistency observes the same laws, f 


* ‘Musiciftns have taken pains t-o discover ihe principles on which con- 
cords and di-cords are to be arraiijycd so to pr )ducc the best effect ^ • ant! 
liavc brou^?ht the whole art of harmony within the compass of a certain 
ii»*mber of rules, some of which are more, "and some less, indispensable: these 
admit not of denionatrativc proof; tlioti^^h some of tht'm may be interred by 
natural dcdiiction, from the very nature of sound; yet the supreme jud{^>, 
of tlieir propriety is tbe human ear. They are, howewr, found« d on observa- 
tion so iweiiratc and jusU that no artist ever ihimfcbt of calling them in 
question.* (Ileaitie, ‘Treatisi^ on Poetry and IMusic.’) 

f ‘ In versibus moduni notat ars hcd uurcs ipsa?, tacito cum sensu, sine 
arte defminut.’ (Cie., Ornt. ix, 203.) 

It is quite possible for verse to be faultless, even though its author benii- 
ablc to define tbe qualities wdiich make it : but we need not, in such 
easels, suppose authors instinctively ti» have hit upon the system of versifica- 
tion they practise. In the country near Rome and Florence, it was C(tmmon 
formerly to find young persons of either .wx, who, not knowing how to read, 
ignorant of all metrical laws, and guided, ns we are told, by car alone, could 
pour f(jrtb harmonious verses on any subject that might bo proi)osod to 
tliera ; (Metastasio : * Note alia Poeti<» di Orazioi,* v. 361 ), but these young 
peasant had been used from childhood to recite, and hear recited, tlie per- 
fectly correct verse of others ; and their car had become perfected in 
consequenc(\ 

t In Professor Craik’s ‘English of Shnkespear,* I find the passage follow- 
ing ; ‘ The mechanism of vei-se is a thing alt^>gether distin»‘t from the music 
of verse : th%one is a matter of rule, the other of taste and feeling. No rules 
cau given for the production of music, or the musieni, nny more than for 
the, ]>rodiiction of poetry or the ]ioetical. The law of the meehanicnl con- 
*struction of verse is common to verse of every ilcgrw of musical quality : to 
the roughest and harshest (pnivided it be verse at all), as well as ^ the 
smoothest and sweetest. Mu.sic is not an absolute ncccjisity of verse ; there 
arc cases in which it is not even an excellent or desirable kigrcdient. 
Verse is sometimes the more effective for being unmuncal. The mechanical 
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LAWS OF ACCENTUAL TENSE. 


These laws are of two kinds : those which Apply to all 
verse alike ; and those which apply to particular metres. 

Of the first kind are the following : — 

1. The rhythm of verse depends on the occurrence of 
accent at certain determinate intervals : * 

2. The accent must be none other than the strict prosodial 
one of each word : f 


law or form is indispensable. It is that which constitutes verse. It may bo 
regarded os the substance, musical cliaractcr, as the accklcnt or ornament.' 
(P. SO.) ^ 

That the mechanism of verse is distinct from its music may safely be 
granted, for the one is cause, then! her cttcKft : satcly also may we grant that 
no rulc'fl can be giv^en for the ])rorfiiction of music : all I say is, that sounds, 
to be mus^h'nl, must needs obey some rules vrhich arc to be given. •Hut music, 
says Professor Craik, is not a iietM'ssitj’ of some verse : whereiikk then, I ask, 
docs such verse differ frrim prose? In the mechanical law, or form, we are 
told, and these are indispensable : but if these do not tend, more or less, to 
melody, to what do they tend ? and what use arc tliey ? and how can useless 
things be indispensable^? t * , ' 

• • Nuincrosnra cst in omnibus sonis atque vocibus, quod habet quasdam 
iinpresaioncs, ct quod metiri jiossumus intervallis ajqinilibus.* (Cieero, ‘ Do 
Orat.’ xliii. 83.) ‘ Distinctio, ct aiqualium ct sajpc variorum intervallorum 
percussio, numorum conticit.’ (Id. 18G.) 

t Mr. Mitford contends (p. 63) that many English words have more th .n 
one ‘distinguishing' accent ; one, he says, is always predominant, and pro- 
IHjrly called, by way of eminenee, * the 'accent ; ' but trisyllables may have 
two ‘ distinguishing ' accents, and longer words two, or more, according to 
their Icngtli. 

This thoriry cannot be applied without vitiating the natural rhythm of 
language. If the alleged acceuts exist they will be effective ; and the test 
of their effectiveness is whether or not they can be marke*l hy beats of time. 
Now, an insuffemblcartificialrujss of utterance results from letting a beat fall 
on any syllable save that wliieh oarrics the tonic accent. 

Professor Craik says that * any ttylinbie whatever^ occurring in a place 
where accent is due, ‘ may be deemiMl accented for purposes of verse ; ’ and 
verses formed on this principle he docs not admit to be licentious, even while 
admitting them to conilict with * the normal, natural, and customary rhythm 
of language.’ (See ‘ English of Shakespear,’ from p. 35 to p. 88.) 

But if such verse be not licentious, it were hard to say what licence is. 
The same author writes : ‘ In every language, the princi])le of the law of 
verse undoubtedly lies deep in the structure of the language. In all mMlem 
languages, at least, it is <lependcnt on the system of accentuation established 
in the language, and would probably be found to be modified, in each case, 
according to the peculiarities of the accentual system * (p. 30). 

If the law of verse, established in modem languages, he modified in any 
one of them on account of peculiarities alleged to exist in that one, those who 
modify the law, or sanction its modification, on such a plea, are bound to, 
point out what are the peculiarities they mean. But with what relevancy 
do we talk about laws of verse being dependent on an established accentua- 
tion, if e^ery syllable in the language may be made to carry accent, for 
vciao-pnrposefl, at pleasure ? 
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3. No sellable not sounded in declaimed prose should be 
sounded in verse : * 

4. A concourse of final and initial vowels ought not occur 
without elision. ^ 

Eli sion is a process by which two vowels, meeting in 
separate words, are made to count but as one syllable. 

These four rules will be found on examination to form 
the basis of all veiRe in the Bomance tongues, except the 
French ; but, proposing to treat fully of them farther on, I 
will now take in hand the metre known as the Heroic verse 
of modern languages. 

In its primary form, this verse consists of ten metrical 
syllables, each even syllable bein^i* metrically accented ; J but 
the fomf varies constantly ; and thei*o is no syllable which 
always must be so accented, except the tenth, and none 
which never can so be, except the fiinth. 

• Py metrical syllables, I mean those only which count in 
verse ; and by metrical accents, those only on which beats of 
time depend. 

• In Italian, and other Romance languages, the verse takes, 
with rare exceptions, an unaccented eleventh syllable after 
the accented tenth : § in English, this occurs but casually ; 
for tho seat of accent in oui* words is far more favourable to 
single endings than to double. 


* Only 80 far as declamation makes a difference, should the sound of 
words in verse differ from the sound of the same words in common spee^*h. 
The difference consists in a somewhat higher pitch of voice, a much slower 
time, a more strongly marked accent, and a more distinct utterance of unac- 
cented parts. *Plus la prononciatlon est lente,’ says the Abbd d’Olivet, 
*|)lus la prosodie devient sensible: on lit plus lentement qu’on no parlc; 
ainsi la prosodic doit ctre plus marqude dans la lecture, et bieu plus encore 
au barreau, dans la cliaire, sur le thdatre.’ (* Prosodie Fran^aise.’) Xow 
recited verse is unquestionably declamation ; and the fact is never to be lost 
sight of. 

t Such is the general rule as regards final and initial vowels : but reasons 
will givin hereafter showing why exceptions may be made in certain 
cases. 

X The metre, then, may bo termed * iambic,* because primarily it consists 
of accentual phrases, each' corresponding in sound to a quantitive iambus. 

§ Verses even of twelve syllables are admissible, provided there be no 
accent after the tenth syUable ; if the twelfth be accented, the ve|^ becomes 
an Alexandrine. 
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PRIMART FORM, AND VARIATIONS. 


Our heroic verse, then, may have metrical* accent in a 
great variety of positions ; namely, — 

► 1. On the 2nd, 4th, 6th, 8th, 10th syllables ; 


2. 

i> 

1st, 4th, 6tli, 8th, 10th ; 

3. 

99 

1st, 4th, 6th, 7th, 10th ; 

4. 

99 

2nd, 4th, 5th, 8th, 10th 

6. 

99 

2nd, 4th, 6th, 7th, 10th 

6. 

99 

2nd, Hrd, 6th, 8th, lOth 

7. 

99 

2nd, 3rd, 6th, 7th, 10th 

8. 

99 

1st, 4th, 6th, 10th ; 

9. 

l> 

1st, 4th, 8th, 10th ; 

10. 

99 

1st, 6th, 8th, loth ; 

11. 

99 

Ist, 4th, 7th, lOlh ; 

12. 

99 

2nd, 4tfi, 6th, 10th ; 

13. 

99 

2nd, 4th, 7th, 10th ; 

14. 

99 

2nd, 4th, 8th, 10th ; 

15. 

99 

2nd, 6th, 7th, 10th ; 

10. 

99 

2nd, 6lh, 8th, lOth ; 

17. 

99 

2nd, 3rd, 6th, 10th ; 

18. 

99 

Srd, 6th, 7th, 10th ; 

19. 

99 

3rd, 6t1i, 8th, 10th ; 

20. 

99 

4th, 6th, 8th, lOlh; 

21. 

99 

4th, 6th, 7th, lOth ; 

22. 

99 

4th, 6th, 8th, 10th; 

23. 

99 

1st, 4th, 10th ; 

24. 

99 

1st, 6th, 10th ; 

26. 

99 

2nd, 4th, 10th ; 

26. 

99 

2nd, 6th,. 10th ; 

27. 

99 

2nd, 8th, iOth ; 

28. 

99 

3rd, 6lh, 10th ; 

29. 

99 

4th, 6th, 10th ; 

30. 

99 

4th, 7th, 10th ; 

31. 

J9 

4th, 81 h, 10th; 

32. 

99 

6th, 7th, 10th ; 

33. 

99 

6th, 8th, lOth; 

34. 

99 

4th, 10th; 

35. 

99 

6th, 10th* 


• I have not included, above, those forms in which the accentual move- 
ment is from the first S5’’llable to the third, or from the fifth to the seventh,, 
because in such cases the accent on the first and fifth syllable does not cause 
an additional beat of time. Nevertheless, it is to be remembered that accent 
lin any position gives variety to verse, even when it has no effect on the 
time. 
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There ate, then, thirty-five forms possible of this metre, 
as regards metrical accent ; of these, eleven (viz., the 1st, 
2nd, 8th, 9th, 12th, 14th, 16th, 22nd, 26th, 29th, and 31st) 
have all one proj)erty in common, which is, that no uneven 
, syllable, save the first, is in any of them metrically accented ; 
but as they are all, more or loss, in common use among our 
poets of past and present time, T do not deem it necessary to 
say anything further about them. 

The characteristic of the 3rd, 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, 15th, 
17th, 20th, and 21st forms is that in all of tliem either the 
third, ^fifth, or seventh syllable receives metrical accent 
concurrently with the second, fourth, or sixth, as is seen in 
these lines of Milton, — • 

‘iiid 3rd 

Inclinoa, here to continue, and build up here — , 

4th fith 

Amaz’d I stood, harass’d with grief and fear — , 

^ • • 6th 7ih 

Ease to the body some, none to the mind. 

Of such arrangements I have only to say that they seem 
me quite unobjectionable; and that though pronounced 
by some, ijnd espechilly by Dr. Jolmson, to be vicious and of 
defective harmony, they occur, over and over again, in every 
page of the best Italian poets. * 

In the 18th, 19th, and 28th forms, none of the first six 
syllables, except the tliird and sixth, are metrically accented ; 
and in the 11th, 13th, and 30th, none of the last sixth, ex- 
cept the seventh and tenth. 

So very common, in Italian verse, is uneven accentuation 
of the first six syllables, that we need seek no other reason to 
account for Milton's fi’cquent use of it ; f but English poets, 


* Alone among our poets, Milton seems to have studied versification in 
the best school ; and varieties of measure, derived by him from that source, 
give a distinctive charm lo his numbers. Still, he cannot he taken as a safe 
giiideain verse : for though he copies from a perfect model, yet he copies 
capriciously, and without heeding the causes of its perfection : hence, while 
'Romance poets will scarce have n faulty line Lhroughout a whole poem, he, 
tried by their standard, has several in each page. 

t It proves, however, a sad stumbling-block to Milton’s commentators. 
Thus, with reference to the line • 

And Tiresias and Phineas, prophets old, 
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in using this form, would do well to remember three things : 
firstly, that the movement, being hurried, suggests the choice 


pr. Newton remarks, ‘ Dr. Bentley is totally for rejecting this verse, and ob- 
jects to the bad accent on “ Tiresias ; ” but, as Dr. I'icrce observes, the accent ^ 
may be mended by supposing the interlined copy intended this order of the 
words, 

And Phineaa, and Tiresios, prophets old.* 

Again, with reference to the lino 

Universal reproach, far worse to bear, 

he writes, * Here are two trochees, and not an iambus till the third foot ; and 
so likewise in v. 876, 

Through the infinite host, etc. — 

Tliis measure is not common ; but, as Mr. Jortin observe*, Milton often in- 
serts harsh linos when he could easily have altered them, judging, It upposc, 
that they have the same effect which discords have in music.’ 

Jortin remarks on the verse - 

But to vanquish by wisdom hellish wiles — , 

* Milton la 3 'a the accent on the last s^'Uablc of “ vanquish,” as, elsewhere, in 
“ triumph ; ” and in many cases he imitates the Greek and iJatin prosody, 
and makes a vowel long before two consonants.* 

Sheridan, in his * Art of Reading,’ says ‘ it is an inviolable law that two 
homogeneous feet (dactyls and trochees) should not be founil together in, a 
verse.’ Quoting then eight lines from Milton, where this happens, h? pro- 
nounces them to be ‘ false metre ; * adding, < I have been surprised, in read- 
ing Milton, who was so perfect a master of numbers, to find so many lines 
that have not the least air of verse, and which would not have slipped from 
the pen of our middling poetasters.* .... * In most of these you lind there 
is not the least pretension to verse ; . . . • but there are other passages, in 
which he industriously started aside from all rules of metre, for the sake of 
a more vigorous expression ; as, fur instance, in the following description of 
of sin opening the gates of hell to Satan — 

Then in the key hole turns 
The’ intricate wards ; and tv’ry bolt and bar 
Of massy iron and solid lock with ease 
Unfastens. On a sudden o^n fi}', 

With impetuous recoil and jarring sound, 

The’ infernal doors : — 

these lines are certainly,’ ho continues, ‘ exceedingly expressive, but can- 
not be called verse ; nor do 1 think so great a latitude is allowable.’ 

Sir Kgerton Brydges, in his * Remarks on Milton’s Versification ’ (vol. v. 
ed. 1836), proposes to * scan,’ as I am about to mark them, the two first words 
of the line 

Universal reproach, far worse to bear — . 

Judging from this, and other indications, it must have been a pleasant thing 
to hear Sir Egerton Brydges recite Milton. 

Mr. Mitford, however, gives a qualified assent to such lines : * Perhaps, 
also, he says, * the transfer of the accent in the second foot may be more 
ftrccly permitted to dramatists than in epic yerac. Milton eviaently had 
some partiality for an extension of this license ; in imitation of the Italians, 
with whom this alierration of the accent in the first and second foot of the 
same verse is more common than in either of them alone : insomuch that- 
Tasso, who is reckoned among the more scrupulously harmonious poets, has 
begun his most admired poem (the “Jerusalem Delivered”) with such a 
verse, « 

Canto I’arme pietose, e il Capitano.’ 
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of smoothly^moving words ; * secondly, that long words are 
here preferable to short ones ; thirdly, that a succession of 
six monosyllables is apt to have a very poor effect, especially 
when the first of the six is unaccented ; and this arises from 
.the exceeding meanness of our monosyllabic particles, of 
which, in the case supposed, four would have to be crowded 
into one half line. 


Uneven accentuation of the last six syllables, though far 
less common than the foregoing, we find used, at times, with 
good effect ; as, for instance, by Dante, 

7th 

E come 6 quei chc con lena affannata — , 

7th 

Riprese via per la piaggia deserta — ; 


and by Petrarch, 


7th 

Se per salir aireterno soggiorno — , 
7fch 

Fiona di rose e di dolci parole — ; 


and by Tasso, 

7th 

Ch’ogni suo pregio 6 non farto, ma nato— ; f 


He then quo^a verses from Miltou, and among thorn those two, 
Irrccuv’ral)Iy dark, total eelipse — , 

Irresistible iwiinpon, whom unarmed — ; 
adding, that to * do thorn justico, the first syllable of each word must be made 
long by tbc distinct pronunciation of the doable consonant.’ But here I 
quite diller with him ; I deny that these syllables have any title to be mode 
‘ long,* or, as I should say, ‘ accented,’ or that, metrically, they have any 
need so to be : because (as I have said l>eforo) when the" third syllable fa 
metrically accented (the movement being from the first to the third, and 
from the third to the sixth), accent on the first syllable does not give on 
additional beat to the verse. 

• That is, words not over-encumbered, in their unaccented parts, with a 
concourse of distinctly sounding consonants. 

t * Dante was not averse to such versea ; Petrarch seems to avoid them 
carefully ; Ariosto used them sparingly ; Berrii, in ** Orlando Inamorato,” 
has a great many ; but Tasso has not a single line.’ (Bareiti’s * Grammar 
of the Italian Tongue.’) 

Experience has taught me that no assertion, made by the author of * La 
Frusta Letteraria,’ is to be taken on trust. It is not true that Petrarch seems 
carefully to gvuid this form ; for it occurs in his poems c^uite often enough to 
show that he had no dislike to it ; nor, again, is it true that Tasso has not 
a single line of this kind, as is shown by the one quoted above ; and others, 
*doubtle8s, may be found. As regards Dante, iustt^d of saying that he is not 
averse to such lines, it would be ikr nearer the truth to say that he shows a 
strongly marked partiality for them. Elsewhere, in the same work, this 
author speaks in disparagement of Tasso’s versification, makingiagainst it 
specific allegations wiucb have not a particle of truth in them. 
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and by Alfien, 


7th 

Prima Iremcnda giustixia di sangue— , 
7th 

Che tu non pianto, ma sangue nemico — . 


Of the next coming examples, which ai'e from Milton, 
the utmost, perhaps, to be said is that they neither please nor 


7th 

Light from above, from the fountain of light — , 

7th 

Things not reveal’d, which the invisible king — , 

7th 

The Pontic king, and in triumph hath rode — , 

* 7th 

Hereafter join'd, in their populous tribes — , 

7th 

And dust shalt oat, all the days of thy life — , 

7th 

And made them bow to the gods of tlieir wives—, 

7th 1 ^ 

llefore thy fellows ambitious to rise. * 

And here let it be understood that while holding un- 
evenly accented verses to be worthy, the one form more, tie 
other less, of adoption in our language, I do not^. however, 
recommend the indiscriminate use of tliem : I would not, for 
insbinco, venture to disturb, by their presence, that well- 
balanced stateliness of movement which seems to he the 
marked characteristic of our heroic couplet, and the alt( r- 
nately rhyming stanza of Gray’s Elegy. 

The 10th and 24:th forms appear in verses like 

Ha'rmony to behold in we'dded pai'r — , 

Sca'ndalous or forbi'dden in our la'w — , 

Fe'cemi la divi'na potesta'de : 

and the chief feature to be noticed in them is the absence 
of accent between the first syllable and the sixth. 

Of the 23rd, 25th, 27th, 32ncl, 33rd, 34th, ‘and ^5th 
forms the peculiarity is that all have, in some position or^ 
other, a sequence of five weak syllables (that is, accent is 
suspended either till the sixth syllable, or from the second 
till the eighth, or from the fourth till the tenth) ; while the 
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31th and 35th forms present the further peculiarity of having 
but two accents. 

• The eftect of accent thus variously suspended is shown in 
the lines following ; 

33. Irrcvocabilme'nte il mi'o desti'no — , (Alf. Timol.) 

/ Tnfaticahilmc'nte a'gilc c pre'ste — , (Tass. G. L. 1. 9.) 

’ I Vclocisaimamc'nte 6gli si spi'nge — , (Jd. 7. 38.) 

2^/0 To'sco die, per la citts\ del fuo'co — , (D. Inf.) 

’ L Be pe'nitent and for thy fadlt contri'te — , (M. P. L.) 

23. The'ii with the multiludo of my redeem’d—, (Id.) 

25. Se pri'a io r.Vtto infaticabilnie'ntc — , (Alf. Br. Sec.) 

Che dolcissimame'nte si dillohde — .* (Tass. G. L. 18. J 8.) 

Thus^much as regai'ds metrical accent. f But accents, 
not metrical, ai’e constantly admitted in vei^rJe ; nor is there 


^ ♦ Though not al)l« to furnish an example of the 3-ltli form, I do not 
douhUthiit examples a»c to be found ; fur it follows obviously troin other 
forms ; especially from th(5 27th and 2ord. 

If wii can pass from the second syllable to the eighth without intermedi- 
ate nccont, we can pass without it from the fourth to the tenth; and there 
is not even a ‘priiiia facie’ ditKeulty in reaching the fourth syllable without 
pfbvious accent.. The verse, above quoted, as an examide of the 23rd form, 
is aeconted on the first, fourth, and tenth sylhibles ; but if wc were to cast 
out. the aoceflted adverb ‘then,’ and use, instead of it, the unaccented con- 
junction * and,* w'O should thus obtain a verso of the fJdili form. 

t Sonic writers, as I have shown above (pp. 21, 22), say plainly that any 
syllable whatever, falling in a jiosition where aci'cnt is due, may he dmnea 
accented for pnrpo.se.s of veT.se ; others, less plain-spoken, act on the same 
princijile ; for no one nho uilopts the theory of liv(? feet tor each verse can 
avoid u.sing fictitious accentuation in every verse which has le.ss than live 
tiwiic accents inetrie.ally arranged. 

Thus, after telling us, quite rightly, that all modern languages, except 
the French, are accented on one syllable, only of each word, ami that it is the 
play of accentuation which gives harmony to verse, Sisinondi proceeds to 
quote, and hv Avny of illustration, to ‘ scan/ in live feet, verses .selected from 
Provongal, italian, Spanish, Portuguese, and English p'leins ; and lo I 
straightway we find him contradicting in practice the very things he had 
before said’; accenting insignificant monosyllables, disaccenting .significant 
ones, and attributing, at pleasure, double accent to words of three syllables 
and upward.^. (* Lit, dii Midi de TEurope/ vol. iii., from p. 114 to p. 119.) 

Those who care to observe further how the theory work.s are referred to 
Lord Monboddo’s ‘Origin and Progress of Language* (vol. ii. jiart ii. p. Pj 
326) fcto Shetidan’s ‘ Art of Beading ; ’ to Mitford’s * Ilarmoiu’' in Language/ 
from p. 89 to p. 99 ; to Sir Egerton Brydgos’s ‘ Keuiark.s on Milton’s Versifi- 
•cation ; ' to Professor Craik’s ‘ Language of Shakespi-ar.’ ^ 

One quotation will sufiice : but here 1 must repeat that ‘ a foot,* if it 
means anything, must have a forcible sound ; that the forciblcncss of syl- 
labic souiTd always coincides with lieats of time ; and that a marked arti- 
ficialness of utterance results from letting a beat fall on any syllibie which 
dues not carry the tonic accent* 
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any limit (save that of the verso Itself), to the number ad- 
missible. 

But if verse consists in an alternation, more or 1^ 
varied, of weak and forcible sounds, what accordance, it may 
be asked, with such a principle, can there be in an unbroken* 
succession of sounds all forcible ? 

To this enquiry no satisfactory answer can be given save 
by reference to a law which has here to be stated: that 
, where accented syllables, not separated by a pause, come to- 
;geiher, the second of any two always dominates over the 
( first, and the third of any three over the second ; by f/hich I 
, mean, not that the first or«8econd syllable ceases (for it can- 


Xow, in p«ge 37 of his abovo-mentioncd work, Mr. Mitford quotes from 
Shakespear live lines, three of which, like 

The crow doth sing ns sweetly as the lark, 
have but four tonic accents, and, therefore, but four iDcats ; and tlys restjlVie 
No better a musician than the wreri— , * 

but three. Nevertheless, they arc all divided into live * feet.* 

13y way of proving that Italian verse permits double necontuntion in tri- 
syllabic and other words, the same author quotes Baretti (*a man of little 
talent, and little learning ’), who, in his Grammar, aeems to say that 
even syllable in the line 

(’he ritrovarsi in servitii d’amorc, i 
is accented. But if Baretti meant this, it only proves that he had learnt 
from Englishmen to jxjrvert prosody. However, in the next breath, be 
makes an admission which upsets Air. Milford’s theory of d*)ublo accent ; 

‘ for sometimes,’ he says, * the necessary rapidity of utterance gives no room 
at all for accent, till wc reach the fourth, fifth, or sixth syllabic.* 

Now, in verscj as in music, acc^'leration of time never stifles accent ; 
therefore, the rapidity of utterance*, here siioken of, can be due to no cause 
save the necessity of compressing within one bar (that is, in the interval be- 
tween two bents) three, four, or fives Bucccssive weak syllables ; but if a 
word of four syllables, like ‘ ritrovarsi,’ or one of three, like * servith,’ can 
receive double accent, so can nil other words of similar dimensions ; and a 
fortiori, therefore, all words of five, six, or seven nyllablcs ; and vice versA 
But Mr. Mitford shifts his ground, so that one knows not where to have 
him ; at one time, he talks of words needing two or more accents for verae- 
puriKises in certain positions ; nt others, of verse practically not needing 
accent at all in those positions : *its remission,’ he says, * is an indispensable 
variety, recpiircd in almost every line : even its absence may sometimes be 
allowed, or, however, the remission may be such as to leave the chanuiter of 
an acute accent but doubtfully perceptible to the ear * (p. 109),; and ho com- 
plains of the * rude untutored ears* which, incapable of perceiving life har- 
mony of verse, under such conditions, would require a forced proriuuciation 
of tlie words (p. 93). * 

The complaint is just ; but quite misplaced in the mouth of any one who 
adopts the theory of five feet for oach verse. Besides, it were to be wished 
that Mr. llitford had explained wherein consists the difference between a 
remission of accent and its absence. What sort of thing is a remitted 
stress ? and how ought it to be rendered ? 
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not cease) to be accented ; but that, being by position sub- 
ordinate, it ceases to count for accented in its bearing on the 
rhythmical movement.* 

And here it may be well to treat of pauses, and the man- 
ner of phrasing vei*se. 

All rhythm is divided into parts, equal as to duration of 
time, and \inequal as to number of notes or syllables : the 
beats of verse-time depend on accented syllables in certain 
positions: syllables included between beats of time range 
themselves in rhythmical phrases ; and between each phrase 
and tHe next there is generally in our language a pause, 
slight indeed, yet quite perceptible, if tested by the moi*o 
rapid tranisition of voice which takes place between syllables 
inseparably united in one and the same phrase. 

The manner of some, in phrasing verse, is so to prolong 
accent, or so to sus2)ond the voice after the effort of accentua- 
tion,*that every syllable which may follow , being jjart of the 
accented word, or in gi-ammatical connexion with it, is 
^own into a separate phrase ; thus, 

Wbero smijling spring | its car|licst vi|sits paid—; 

but this method, though quite admissible, and of good effect, 
if used with discretion, is sure to displease if habitually used : 
thus, if we were to continue it through the next line — , 

And part|ing sunilmer’s ling’|ring bloom ] delay’d — , 

we should find ourselves lapsing into a sort of sing-song. 

The bettor way, in my opinion, is to treat as a phrase, 


• Under the following conditions, and perhaps under more, there exists 
between concurrent accented syllables a union so close as to admit of no 
severance : — 

1. ilctween adjectives and participles, and the substantive they qualify : 
ex. ‘cold ground,’ ‘ bright pavement,’ ‘ serene nir :’ 

2. Between a noun-^bstantive nominative and its verb, and vice versa : 
ex. ‘*the king spake,’ ‘replied Henry ;* 

8. Between two substantives connected by the letter ‘ s,’ as sign of the 
•genitive case : ex. ‘ the queen’s army,* ‘ the man’s house ;* 

4. Boiween a verb and its regime : ex, ‘ gave order,’ ‘ pronounced gowl :* 

5. Between monosyllabic adverbs and adjectives like ‘ first,* ‘ kst,* ‘ still,* 
and a verb following : ex. ‘first sprung,* * still lives,* and ‘vice ^fersft: ’ ex. 
‘ spoke last,* ‘ came first ;* 

6. Between a dissyllabic preposition and a substantive and participle 
following : ex. * without cause,* ‘ within hearing,* ‘ about twenty.' 
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complete in itself, each accented word, or group of words, 
which can properly be uttered in one bar of strict declama- 
tive time : * 

Where smiling? | spring f | its earliest | visits | paid — , 

And lif;a[rd | tin; camp | with mountains | of the slain 
And dire { | imagination | still | pursues me — , 

And spirit | of the nethermost | abyss. 

But even this method, though it never results in sing- 
song, is apt to prove wearisome, if canied put to the strict 
letter. 

w 

Most lines, then, may he phrased in more ways than one ; 
and there are few which may not be phrased in several ways ; 
for it is often imjx)ssiblo to say that the weak sylla.lj3es which 
come between any two beats form necessarily part of one 
phrase more than of another. In fact, if the accents are pro- 
perly placed, tlio unaccented parts may beJ left to range them- 
selves at discretion. According, then, to the mode of 
phrasing adopted in any verse, or section of a verse, will 
be tho position of pauses : if we adopt the first-mentionc»d 
mode, the pause will be on, or after, each accent^ syllable; 
if the other, it will be at the close of each accented word. 


• The chHTncteri>tica of doolaniatiou, as compaTed with common si>w?r,h, 
have alrCMuly boon statod in p. As to tJio length of time during which 
accented syilables should be bold, no rule can be given : all wc can say witli 
confidence on tliis point, is, that the greater or less duration possible will be 
in proportion to the nuinbor of syllables included within each phrase. 

f Whether in those cases where a phrase consists of a single monosyl- 
lable, tlie time is equalised by dwelling longer on the ayllable, or by a longer 
pause, or partly by one mode”, partly by tho other, I d‘o not pretend to de- 
cide : nor is it*a point of the least practical im]X)rtaDce. All wc need to be 
assured of is, that by some natural process the car and voiix* do accommodate 
themselves to a great inequality of syllables in dinbreiit phrases. 

i Shcridau says that in prose, adjectives are necessarily united to the 
substantive they qualify. If this be so, they are not less united in verse ; 
for whatever is good for prose is good, ‘csoteris paribus,’ for verst*. But the 
fact is not as he states it ; except when the law of accentual subordination 
comes into play, that is, where the final syllable of the adje/tive and the 
initial syllable of the substantive arc both accented, as in ‘ sweet Auburn,’ 
*C()1d climate ; ’ when this happens, there cannot be a severance ; but under 
other conditions, as in 

Departure from this happy place, our sweet 
® Recess, and only consolation left-—, 
a pause takes place just as naturally between the adjective and substantive 
as between any other two accented words. 
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The best manner of recitation is that which judiciously 
mixes.the two modes. 

, Generally, when a phrase consists of more than one 
word, the group will be found to have in it not more than 
one accent ; but there are exceptions ; for besides those cases 
in which, by the law above mentioned, one accented syllable 
becomes subordinate to another, it happens also that where 
the accentuation proceeds by thirds, as in 

Justly hast | in derision, and secure — , 

Sanguine, such | as celestial spirits bleed — , 

Present ? Thus | to his son audibly spake — , 

two accented syllables (neither ofi»thcm being subordinate) 
will be uttered to one l)eat of time, even though there l>e a 
sentential stop between them; but this is not an effect 
peculiar to poetry ; for it exists, like all legitimate rhythrai- 
caUeffectf^ as mucli i;i metisui*ed prose, as in verso. 

So that the phrasing of measured speech, on which pauses 
• depend, is ruled pai’tly by gi*ammatical affinities, partly by 
pi;p8odial ; partly by tendencies which cannot well be referred 

either to grammar or prosody.* 

0 


• The term Cavura, as it n'gards iiiod(?rn languages, im goncrnlly applied 
to those divisions of verso which are caused hy seiiit^utial Hb3[»s, thus ; 

Of man’s first disoi)ediei)(!e,|and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree), whose mental taste 
'Rronaht death into the world), and all our woe — ; 
and in this sense 1 understand the term : it is also applied to an imaginary 
interval, which, in the absence of aiiv stop, is Hup]>osed to divide verse, at 
some ]K)int, into two or more parte. iJ'ow, stops may coincide with pauses ; 
but they do not necessarily coincide ; for in many a line there is no stop ; 
whereas there are tew English heroic lines without at least three pauses. 
The pause intervenes between one phrase and another ; but a stop maj' occur 
(as is shown alwve) between niemliers of one and the same phrase ; and 
when this happens, the time given to the words is neccBsarily lessened by 
the time given to the stop ; tlumgh the latter, indeed, may be reduced to 
almost notliing ; for experience shows that not even by full stops need the 
rhythmical movement be interrupted ; and if, in recitation, the voice rests, 
so as to retard the time, on account of them, this is an effect of utterance de* 
iiendent wholly on the taste and judgment of the reciter. And if it be said 
that, according to this theory, there will he no difference whether the sense 
ends with each verse, or whether it be * variously drawn out from one verse 
to another,* 1 reply that the car, Iming an intelligent organ, never fails to 
take account of these sentential divisions, even (hough they be not marked by 
any distinctive suspension of vocal sound. Now, the reason why s^tenti^ 
stops have no distinctive effect on verse is, I think, this : in common speech, 
the transition from word to word of each sentence is not less rapid than that 

D 
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Bogarding pauses, then, as natural effects of language, 
and acknowledging, for rhythmical purposes, no difference of 
kind between them, I a& quite at variance with Hheri^an 
when ho says that if the first thirteen lines of ‘ Paradise Lost ' 
were written as prose, and read by some one who had nevei 
seen the poem, they would not easily be taken for verse ; * on 
the contrary, 1 hold that these lines wil] well bear such a 


from syllable to syllable of each word ; but between sentenres, stops ore, for 
the most part, observed: now, recited verse is declftmatiou, the time of 
which is slow enough for phrases to be distinguished from each ^her ; and 
as in declaimed spoech ])hrnses are divided by a process similar to that 
wherel)y sentences are divided in common speech, it must follow that unless 
stops he lengtheneil in the former proportionately to the slowness of declamn* 
tion time, there will lie no appreciable diilerence between sentciflial stops and 
rhythmical pauses. ^ 

Lindley JVIurray asserts that this proportionate prolongation takes plare : 
T assert that it does not, and cannot, without causing a scries of misplaced 
vacuities. 

As regards the form of cassura which is attribiftcd in verse Where there 
is no stop, as in 

From off the tossing of these fiery -waves — , 

Sonorous metal blowing martial sound — , 

I do not see wbat reason there is for assuming a panse to exist between any 
two given words more than between any other given two. 

• Sheridan’s views (which are echoed by Lindley Miinrajr'), on this point, 
will be found set forth from p. 102 to p. 116 in the second part of his ‘ Art of 
Reading.’ 

Nowhere in the language are to be found better lines than the thirteen 
above mentioned ; and if such as they sound prosaic, or worse, when pro- 
nouiicerl as prose, the same thing may be said of all poetry whatever. 

Rut if poets themselves submit their numbers to be’ thus written and 
pronounced, we may presume them to understand what they are about. 
Well, just in this way did Allien treat his own tragic verse, with a view to 
secure it against the* sing-song pronunciation of ill-taught actresses. *IIn 
ottimo secreto,’ he savs, * per farlc rccitare a senso, e non eantarc a verso a 
verso, come sogliono, sara di dar loro la parte scritta come fosse prosa.’ (‘ Par- 
ere sull* arte comica.’) Now, the verse tlnw treated was wrought w'ilh 
extreme care : it is not after the model of Petrarch’s verse, nor of Ariosto’s, 
nor of Tasso’s, still less of Metastosio’s ; but it is strictly correct ; and pre- 
serves, throughout, the movement which the author deemed best suited to 
the severe grandeur of tragedy : and yet, for all that, it dwindles, forsooth, 
to prose in recitation, unless helped out by an artificial utterance I 

Rut the tiling AHieri mast shunned was this very artificialness : written 
out as prose, his verse was hy himself placed in the liands of actors, with ex- 
press purpose that it should have, in their mouths, the proper (that is, the 
natural) pronunciation of prose. And what made him so confident ? Per- 
ception of a simple truth, that verse, pronounced properly, takes care of itsi^.lf, 
i properly constructed. 

If Sheridan’s remarks, bearing directly and indirectly on poetic pauses, 
be broiight together and summarised, they are found to be just as confused 
and scif-cooiradictory as his remarks on quantity and accent. For instance : 
All words, he tells us, should be pronounced in poetry os they ore pronounced 
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test ; and that no combination of words which will not bear 
it deserves to be called verse. 


in prose ; ^ and vet, to read poetry, and to rend pi*osc, are two quite 
tliflerent things ; » for if the former be rend as though it were prose, that is, 
without some treatment, peculiar to verse,^ as regards pauses, there is no 
possibility of distinguishing one from the other ; ^ nay, verse is turned into 
pwtical prose, or rather into prose run mad : * there are, then, two kinds of 
rending, one suitable to prose, one to pot^try ; and there are two kinds of 
pauses, utterly distinct from each other,^ namely, the * sentential ’ and the 

* ])oi tic : ’ the oliice of the one being to point out the sense, that of the other 

to murk the melody : * sentential * pauses are those whicli are known as 

‘ stops,* ® and they arc always marked by a change of note ; and in this 
cliauge of note consisrs, it seems, tiie disjunctive element of the pause : of 
the poetiidfckind there are two, the ‘ca*siirar and the ‘final,*** exactly 

• simil/ir in character and governed by the same laws,*® but differing in 
position ; and the <liflerenc(j is, that the ‘cftsural’ occurs iu the body of a, 
verso, the ‘li^al’ at its closci : *3 tliesc pauses sometimes coincide with the 
.sentential (noU]jithstanding the utter distinctness of the two kinds), somo- 
time.s have an independent state.;*** that is, exist where there is no pause 
ill the sense ; and they consist only in a suspension of the voice,** without that 
change, of note which sentential pauses always, as is said. have. Now, certain 
worAls are ij^ece-ssarily eouuccted iu sentences ; *® so that to separate them 
by any Sort of pause in pro.se is contrary to the genius of our language ; *^ 

ao it would be in poetry if the effect of the ]»auses were here tiie same ; 

• l)ut the fa(.*t i.s, that wlien .such words occur, one at the end of a verse, 
another at the beginuing of the next verse, they can be .separated by the 

* lipal ’ pause, so as to mark the melody, without confounding the .sense; 
for a.s the .sentential stops, which affect the sense, alone possess, in change of 
note, the true element of disjunction, the sense cannot in ver.se (though it 
iiiiny in jjrose *®) be alfecte<l by any pause which does not carry with it 
the said change of note:®® hence a final pause, which, after all, is but a 
.suspension of the voice, does not really separate the words kept apart by it 
while the su.spensioa l.ists ; on the contrary', they remain, yrith the pause 
between them, every bit as well united as if they had be^n pronounced cou- 
jiiTictively.-* But though this law is gtwd as fegarils the operation of the 

* lin/ll * pause, it docs not hold gijudas regards the caesural (which, however, is 
of a character exactly similar, and governed by the same laws) ; for, in order 
to find out the seat of the * caesura,’ we must reflect that there are, indeed, 
some parts of speech so necessarily connected in sentences as not to admit of 
any separation bj’ slightest pause of the voice ; and between such word.s, 
therefore, the cicsura never falls;®* at least ‘never,* except after a word 
which loaves an idea for the mind to dwell on but this exception may pro- 
perly be made, ns, for instance, in 

Ambition first" sprang from your blest abodes — ; * 

for though idl words, other than particles, leave some idea on the mind, and 
though in prose tliere would not properly be here a pause after ‘ first,’ on 
account of its close connexion with the following words, yet iu verse there 


* Vol. i. p. 292. ■ Ibid. pp. 103, 104, 106, 108, 111, 112, 118, 267. 

PP.J03. 107, I0», 293. • Ibid. pp. 103, 104, 113, 116. ‘ Ibid. pp. 104, 

« Ibid. p. 107. ’ Ibid. pp. 107, 117. - Ibid. p. 107. » Ibid. pp. 

Ibid. pp. J 17, 267, 268. » Ibid. pp. 102, 293. *“ Ibid. p. 117. 

p. 102. Ibid. p. 117. “ Ibid. pp. 112, 113, 114. Ibid. pp. 

258, 294, 298. " Ibid. p. 267. « Ibid. pp. 107, U2, 113. 

257, 294. Ibid. pp. 112, 113. « Ibid. ii. p. 268. •* Ibid. 


' Ibid. p. 294. 
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concuhrent accents* 


Now, it was made to be understood above, that the inter- 
vention of a pause may nullify the operation of the afore- 
said law relating to concurrent accents : this is seen in ihe 
verses ah’eady quoted ; 

Amaz'd I stood | harass’d with grief and fear — , 

Ease to the body some, | none to the mind — : 

in such cases the syllables have no connexion with each 
other ; a pause takes place between them ; and each receives 
metrical ticcent. • 

But though such concurrent accented syllables asjoaturally 
unite must not bo severed, that is, must not form parts of ^ 
separate phrases, it does not follow that disconnected syllables 
may not form part of one and the same phrase. • In the verse 
following — , 

Bocks, caves, lakes, fens, bogs, dens, arvl shades of 

there are six consecutive accented syllables, no one of theni^ 
being connected with another, and no one, more than 
another, disconnected ; and yet, however distinctly each be 
uttered, they are found to range themselves, twe^by two, into 
rhythmical phrases, in which the fii-st, the third, and the fiftK 
syllables are respectively subordinate to the second, the 
fourth, and the sixth. 

If there be a series of seven such consecutive accented 
syllables, the seventh will take metrical accent; and the word, 
whether it be a monosyllable or a dissyllabic, will form a 
phxase by itself. 

When the first of any two such accented syllables (that 


must bo one ; because, if you remove the ciesura, the metre is entirely de- 
stroyed : ^ at the same time, wc should take care never to place the cibsura 
after the adjective in a line like 

Your own resistless" elo()uence employ — ; 
because such an unnatural disjunction of words which haveci necessary con- 
nexion with each other, whatever pleasure it may give to the ear, must hurt 
the understanding, which surely, in rational beings, has the best claim to be 
satisfied. * 

As regards his assertion that sentential stops are marked by change of 
note, lipimply deny the fact so to be. 


‘ Vol. il. p. 294. 


• Ibid. pp. 297, 298. 
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is, any two not necessarily united), is an even one (namely, 
the second, fourth, sixth, or eighth), as in 

2ud 

• Inclines | here to continue, and build up here — , 

4th 

And out of good, | still to find means of evil — , 

6;h 

Far round illumin’d hell ; | highly they rage — , 

the accent of such syllables Is not adccted by that of any 
other syllable immedhitely following; but both will have 
metrical accent : if, on the other hand, the first of the pair 
be an uneven one, as happens in 

And in good still | to find the means of evil — , 

And on wing pois’d | bcneatli th^ cope of lieav’n — , 

• 

they must be united in one phrase ; for heroic verse does not 
admit of metrical accent on uneven syllables, except under 
conditions which do not exist here ; and the syllables in ques- 
tion may* be so phrased, or not, at pleasures ; for though there 
is, indeed, no nccessaiy cohesion between them, yet neither is 
there any necessary disjunction.^ 

* The fifth syllable must never be metrically accented unless 
the fourth lie so, and be followed by a pause, as in 

4th 5th 

And casts a gloom over this tufted grove — : 

in the lines following, 

High eminent, blooming ambrosial fruit-—, 

The vanquisher spoil’d of his boasted spoil—, 

the fourth, though followed by a pause, is not accented ; and 
the rhythm is, therefore, faulty. 


* Thus, on the same principle, if the measure were anapsestic, they might 
be phrased separately ; 

And in good|still may find|many means] to work evil — , 

And on wing (pois’d beneath | the blue cope] of the skies — : 
or again, conjointly : 

In gfod still I may find means], many means], to work evil — , 

On wing pois’d] underneath] the blue copejof the skies — : 
which ever arrangement we elect, each seems as natural as the other, 
it may, then, be taken as a general law, that where concurrent accented 
syllables naturally cohere, they should, on no account, be disjoined to suit 
the exigencies of metre ; thase, on the other hand, which have no such prin- 
ciple of cohesion, may be phrased together, or separately, just as tne metre 
requires. 
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This next, 

4th Tith 

Who with his soft pipe and smooth dittied lay — 
is faulty likewise ; because here the fourth syllable, thoifgh 
accented, is not metrically accented, being subordinate to the 
lifth ; and subordinate it must be, since there is no possibility 
of a pause between them. 

If, then, the fifth syllable be accented, under conditions 
other than the one above stated, there is an absolute necessity 
that tlio sixth should ho accented also, so as to resolve the 
dissonance created by the acet ntuation of tile fifth : thus, 

5th (ith • 

Alono, and without guide, half lost I seek — , 

5lfi <ibh 

IJndaunI ed to seek there whatever foe — .f 
The seventh syllable (as we have seen) may ho metrically 
accented, if either the accentual movement be from the fonidh 
to the seventh and tenth, or if the si^th be accented and 
followed by a jmuse ; but, failing tbes ' conditions, tho seventh 
should not be accented, unless the eighth be also, as in 

7th Hth 

Mov'd on in silence to soft pipes that charm'd — : 
hence the line « 

Tliy ling’ring, or with one stroke of this dart—, | 
is faulty in tho sixth and seventh syllables, for the same 
reason as the above-tpioted line, 


* Lines of this form are, liowever, very common in English poetrj* of 
the past and present liuic. 

t Except under the (onditions specified, heroic verse abhors metrical 
accent on tho fifth s^dlalde: and ycl linos, having this peculiarity, though 
hopelessly lame considered as heroic verse, may be free from fault, ckmsidered 
as anapiestic verso of ten syllables. Such is the case as regards the lines 
My vuui^uishcr spoilM of his boasted spoil — , 

High eminent, blooming ambrosial fruit — , 
and many others. Still, it does not follow that heroic verse rejects all 
anapaestic forms. When accented on the third and sixth syllables, or on 
the seventh and tenth, it has an anapaestic movement in the first or lost 
liGinistich ; and is itself an anapaestic verse of ten syllables. The truth tlien 
is, that both these kinds of verse brirrow something from each other, but not 
everything; some fonns, but not all forms : thus heroic versea ot^cepts those 
anapivstic forms, and those only, which allow it to have metrical ac(Mmt on 
the fourth or sixth syllables ; in other words, it nccei)is such forms in the 
first hemistich or the second, but never in both: now, the lines above 
quoted have accent on neither the fourth nor sixth syllable ; and arc ana- 
paestic iqreach hemistich. 

i Sheridan strives to mako out that this line, if properly read, is not 
lame. * If the verse/ he says, *be pronounced thus 
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* Wlio with his soft pipe, etc., 

is faulty in the fifth. 

• The verse 

, In curls on either cheek plaj'^d : wings he wore—, 

does not to me seem defective ; hut there is a peculiarity 
about it which needs examination. 

The sixth, seventh, and eighth syllables are accented ; 
and between the seventh and eighth there is a colon, if not a 
full stop. The 4)hrasing, I think, should be as follows — , 

• fith 7th 8th 

In curls f on either | cheek play'd : | wings | he wore | — 

• 

thus the •sixth and eighth syllables will have metrical 
accent, and ‘the seventh will be subordinate to the eighth ; 
still, the sixth and seventh ought not to l>e separated; for 
though there is no necessjiry cohesion l>etweon an oblique 
case of a noun-substantive and a transitive verb following, 
yet there seems to be xsuch between an oblique case and an 
iritransitive verb, following, and closing the sentence. 

The seventh syllable, then, will be subordinate to the 
eighth, notwithstanding that they form part of separate 


Thy liiig’ring, or with iJno stro'hc of tl\Ta ilart, 
the verse will be degraded to hobbling i»ruse. And although it maj^ be im- 
agined that the sense is prcsuTved in this way of reading, yet it will appear, 
on examination, that part of tlie poet’s meaning is lost, as well as the 
imagery, to preserve whieh there must bo a strong -emphasis on the w<u’ds 
“one” and “thiV’ as thus — : 

Thy ling’ring, or with on’e stroke of thi's dart : 
for the em])hasis on the word “one" marks the peculiar property of the dart 
of Death, which does its business at once, and needs no si'cond stroke ; and 
that on the word “ this ” presents the dart to view, and the image of death 
shaking it at Satan.’ (Vol. ii. pp. 279, 280 ) 

The words ‘ one * and ‘ this ’ might here, I should say, have been left 
alone ; seeing that on the face of them they carry theii^full meaning : no 
numeral counts for more than its own number, and nothing signitied by a 
demonstrative pronoun can be otherwise than pres<*nted to ocular or mental 
view. Bcsi(ks, what we want to mend in this line is not emphasis, but a 
severance of the sixth syllable from the seventh; and if prosodial accent 
crniiot do it, neither could emphasis, if there were any ; but there is none ; 
tor as nobody asserts that two strokes would be needed, it is futile to insist, 
in impressive tones, that they would not. Again ‘this’ is not em- 
phasised, for it is not even accented ; and it could' not be accented unless 
there were antithesis, and there is none here ; for, assuredly, no l^uestion is 
raised as between the particular dart speciAed and any other. 
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phrases, and that there is a sentential full stop between them ; 
in other words, the accent on the seventh syllable creates a 
dissonance which awaits resolution; and as the resoluti^ 
takes place on the eighth, tlie ear is satisfied. 

Also accented on the sixth, seventh, and eighth syllables ' 
are the verses following, 

Cth 7th 8th 

Threw forth, till from the left side op’ning wide — , 
fith 7th 8th 

Approach not, but with both wings veil their eyes — : 

here, also, there can be no severance befrween the sixth 
and seventh ; and the seventh is subordinate to the dtghth. 

In these next, « 

2nd 3rd 4th * 

Where all life dies, death lives, and nature breeds — , 

2n(l »rd 4ih 

Our own riglit lost. Him to unthrone wo then — , 

there is, on the same principle, no severance between the 
second and third, and the third is subordinate to the fourth. 

In shoi-t, whether the accentuation be on the second, 
third, and fourth; the fouidih, fifth, and sixth; the sixtfi, 
seventh, and eighth; or the eighth, ninth, and tenth ; similar 
effects will always be found to present themselves, under 
similar conditions.* 


• The following passage from a well-known author may be here read 
with advantage : * As the proper mixture of light and shade has a noble effect 
in painting, so a judicious mixture of con(H>rds and discords i^ equally 
essential to a musical composition : os shade's nre necessary to relieve the 
eye, which is soon tired and disgusted with a level glare of light, so dis- 
cords are necessary to relieve the ear, which is otherwise immediately 
satiated with a continued and unvaried strain of harmony. We may add 
(for the sake of those who are not. in any degree acquainted with the theory 
of music) that the Preparations and Kesolutions of discords resemble the soft 
gradations from light to shade, or from shade to light, in Painting.’ 

(‘Essay on Musical Expression.* By Charles Avison.) 

When non-metrical accents are so placed as to offend no law of verse, 
they may fitly be likened to these harmonic discords which, causing variety 
by force of contrast and suspended satisfiu'tion, are themselves to music (as 
Avison well says) what shade is to landscape. But with us there prevails a 
notion that the right way to ensure this sort of variety in verse is tp 
alternate Ijetwoen Taw and license; to gratify the ear and disgust it by 
turns ; to give tirst so much pleasure, and then, by way of foil, so much 
pain ; aftic^the pain, then again, by way of compensation, so much plea- 
sure: and Those who take this view are evermore pointing to the sup^sed 
analogy of musical discords ; as though the effect of them were like that of 
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But not*only in the internal structure of the verse, at 
the close of it also, and at the beginning of the next one, 
n^ust account be taken both of pauses, and of the action on 
each other of concun*ent accents : for in our decasyllabic 
* metre there is often a danger lest when the second of any 
two verses begins with an accented syllable the opei-ation of 
the above-mentioned law should spoil the rhythm. This 
will not happen, indeed, where the arrangement is such as to 
permit of a pause between the final and initial syllables ; but 
it does happen jvhenever they have a relation to each other 
so clo{^ as to render a pause impossible, as in the verses 
following, — 

IT Went up, and water’d all the ground, and each 
ftant of the field—, 

2. His longitude through heav'n’s high road ; the grey 
Dawn, and the Pleiades before him danc’d — , 

• One foot he center'd, and the other turn’d 

Round, through the vast profundity obscure — , 

4. Defaming as impure, what God declares 

Pure,* and commands to some, leaves free to all — t 


ill-tuneil iustruments, nr hap-hnxard stnn.slics of sound, and must needs 
therefore have some otfence : whereas the fact is far otherwise ; for not leas 
subject to strict rule, nor less tending to pleasurable effect, is the use of dis- 
cords in music than the use of coneonls, or aught else in that delicate and 
complex science. 

The true theory of variety in compoaitiou is well stated by Dionysius ; * 1 
have, thirdly,* he/says, ‘ to apeak of change, as among those causes W'hich 
make harmony beautiful ; but 1 mean not a change from better to worse (for 
that would be sheer folly 1, nor yet one from worse to belter, but variety 
in things of like nature: for all things beautiful, and all that are sweet, 
bring satiety if kept in one and the same state ; but, if varied with change, 
they keep new for ever.’ (Sec. XIX.) 

And here I will say, once for all, that within the strict limits of legiti- 
mate versification, as laid down in this treatise, there is ample scope for the 
utmost variety verse can ever need. 

* With reference to these last quoted lines, Dr. Johnson says, ‘ When a 
syllable is cut off from the rest, it must either be united to the line with 
which the sense connects it, or be sounded alone. If it be united to the 
other line, itk^orrupts the harmony : if disjoined, it must stand alone, and, 
with regard to music, be superfluous : for there is no harmony in a single 
^Bound, because it has no proportion to another.* (Rambler, No. 90.) 

Agreeing with Dr. Johnson that if tho syllables in question be united, 
they corrupt the harmony, I do not agree that if they be disjoined the 
second syllable is superfluous or unmusical, as regards thi second line : for 
though, doubtless, there is no harmony in a single sound, yet in considering 
any series of sounds arranged for musical eflect we have no right to take one 
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now here, between ‘ each ' and ‘ plant,* bet^v^een ‘ grey * 
and ‘ dawn,* between ‘ turn'd ’ and ^ round,* between * de- 
clares * and ‘ pure,’ there cannot possibly be any severance : 
nevertheless, this impossible thing is in each case need^ 
to save the versification from manifest fanltincss. 

In the lines. 

And bark with frizzled hair implicit. Last 
Rose, as in dance, the stately trees — , 

* last ’ and ‘ rose * may be disjoined, or not, according as the 
monosyllable ‘ last * be taken as an advei b, signifying 
‘finally,* or ‘in conclusion,* or whether* it be takc^i as an 
adjective, signifying, as regards the tre^s, the quality of being 
the last to rise : in the former case, there would bs a pause 
between ‘ last * and ‘ rose ;* in the latter nonep^o that the 
verse would be faulty, or not, jiccorditig to the sense we 
elect. ^ ^ , 

I do not know tliat anything more remains for me to say 
touching heroic decasyllabic verse ; but with reference to the 
opinion already given that some forms of this metre do nojb 
well adapt themselves to our rhyming heroic couplet, I will 


sound apart from the rest, and say there is no music in it, but we are bound 
to consider the whole series toprether, and on that pass judgment : thus 
tried, and taken by itself, the verse. 

Pure, and commands to some, leaves free to all, 
is really faultless : but if it lie taken in connexion with the j>recoding one, 
l>oth must be pronounced faulty ; because only by falsifying the prrmun- 
ciation of the phrase ‘declares pure’ (which is dmded between them) 
can the monosyllable * pure ' l)c made to sound as bcloligiiig to the vt rse in 
which it claims a place. And that to this cause, and not to tlic one assigned 
by Dr. Johnson, the faultiness is due, may, 1 think, bo shown by the follow- 
ing verses — , 

Seasons return ; but not to mo returns 

Day, or the sweet approach of ev’n or morn — ; 
for here the hemistich, ‘ Day or the sweet approach’ is exactly similar to 
the hemistich, ‘ Pure and commands to some ; ’ so that if the latter be de- 
fective, so must also bo the former ; and if it be a thing essentially objec- 
tionable for the second of two given lines to be^n with an accented 
monos}^llable which the sense connects with a preceding decai^llabic line, 
this objection must apply to lioth cases equally : hut the hemistich ‘ Day 
or the sweet approach ’ is not found to be defective in itself ; nor is the ear 
offended by the transition in these lines, from ‘ returns ’ to ‘ day,’ as it is iif 
the others, by the transition from ‘ declares * to ‘ pure. ’ Why not then in 
both cases if m Because in one of them the words arc too closely united 
to admit o^an intervening pause, while in the other they are not so closely 
united. 
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here add that of the thirty-five forms, heretofore mentioned, 
those wliich have the best effect in it are the 1st, 2nd, 8th, 
9J;h, 12th, 14th, 16th, 22nd, and 29th ; and that the remain- 
ing twenty-six, while suitable, more or less, for the speiise- 
• rean stanm, rima ottava or terzji, and blank vei-se, do verj’’ 
seldom, if ever, find a place in the polished couplets of’ Pope, 
Johnson,* Goldsmith, and Byron, or those of the Bolliad 
and the Anti- Jacobin. 

Before quitting this part of my subject, I will here say 
a few words abyut other iambic metres, 

Al^andine verse hfis twelve syllables, the twelfth being 
accented ; and its primary form consists of six accentual 
iambi, as^the heroic consists of five : e.g., 

Tlie which to hoar vouchsafe, O dearest friend, awhile :t 

w^e have also an iambic metre, consisting primarily of 
fourteeif syllables, hnd of seven iambi : 

Tlie townsmen shrank from right and left, and ey'd askance with 
fear 

His low’ring brow, and curling lii>, wliich always seem’d to sneer : 

• 

both thc’se kinds of verse admit a variable number of ac- 
cents j though not so many as heroic verse admits, nor so 


• Dr. Jelinson’s ‘Vanity of Human Wishes* is scarcely inferior, in point 
of versirientitm, lo any heroic couplet poem of our language ; nnd it is 
always read with pleasure : his tragedy, ‘ Irene,’ is not less well versilied, 
80 far as mere absence of fault goes ; hut w'e can scarce endure to read two 
pagcHofit: and although this may he due to more causes than one, yet 
monotony of rhytliui is, lieyorid doubt, one chief cause. Now, the rhyth- 
Tiiical movement of both these poems is the same ; in both it ranges within 
the same narrow groove ; and one of them seems monotonous while the 
other d(Kis not, because our heroic coujdet is then found to l>e most effective 
when it docs not exceed the few varieties of form above mentioned ; where- 
as hlnrik verse not only admits, but requires, a far greater variety. 

t Professor Cruik says Verse of Sh,ikesiie?>r,* ]>. flo) th.at the character- 
istic of an alexandrine consists in prea^ure on the sixth syllable and on the 
twelfth : bi 4 t there is really no such law ; the pressure may haiipen to he 
more often on the sixth than on the fourth ; yet if it on the Wrth, and 
^iiot on the sixth, the verse do«*a not sutter. 'I'hc following lines of Spenser 
atford examples of such an arrangement ; 

Their minds to pleasure, and their mouths to dainty faro — , 

That made him red, and to his breast his beaw 
Who, nought regarding his displeasure, forivard go’th— ; 
nnd I fail to sec that they luck anything necessary. 
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many variations in other respects. Neither of them ap- 
peal's, however, to have been used in the Romance languages.* 

Touching the smaller iambic metres, all I have to say js 
that verse of eight syllables may have four, three, or two 
metrical accents, and verse of six syllables, three, two, or, 
possibly, bat one. 

Recurring now to the general laws of verse, I will con- 
sider them separately in their application to the poetry of our 
language. 

As modem verse, then, requires accent \n certain posi- 
tions, and as no word has move than one accent, jvhile a 
great many have none at all, it follows that whenever in 
those parts of a verse which require metrical acejent there 
occurs a syllable not entitled to beiir accent, the ;-orse will be 
faulty. Now, this fault, which is scrupulously avoided by 
poets of the Romance languages, is of frequent occurrence in 
English poetry ; ^as will at once be manifest if, passing by 
other cases, we do but consider how great is the number of 
English heroic verses having for their tenth syllable, which 
invariably needs accent, either the final syllable of a word 
like ‘ villager,’ ‘ harmony,’ ‘ astonishment ’ (which, beyond 
doubt, are accented, not on their final syllable, but on their 
antepenultimate), or the personal pronoun, under conditions 
which do not allow of its being ^mcented, or some insignificant 
proclytic f particle, like ‘ to,’ ‘ for,’ ‘ of,’ ‘ the,’ ‘ and,’ which 
under no circumstance whatever can bear accent. 


• That is, other thau the French. French heroic verse, indeed, is said to 
be alexandrine : bat its claim to be so considered rests wholly on the assump- 
tion that feminine (that is, mute) endian's are something more than mere 
ocular effects ; which, except in song, they do not seem to be. 

As regards mute emlings, sec what says the Abb^ d’Olivet in his 
* Prosodie'frangaise.* The treatise is now rare; but it is to be found in- 
aerted, by way of preface, in some quarto editions of Boyer’s Dictionary. 

t By the term * proclytic,* I mean any part of speech whic'* leans pre- 
positively on an iiecciitcd word. In the phras^ * but that it may be seen,* 
there are no fewer than five proclytics^ all leaning on ‘ seen.’ 

Even a dissyllable may bo proclytic : such, at least, is ‘ upon; * which 
alwaywS, when preceding a noun, attaches itsfdf inseparably thereto, and 
loses its own accent * following a verb, as in * falls upon,* it becomes cncly- 
tic, that is, inseparably attached to an antecedent word ; and here also it 
ceases to be accented. 
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Verses &ding with a weak tenth syllable we meet at 
every turn in English poetry ; and I doubt if (excepting 
Qoldsmith) there be one among our poets whose works are 
free from this disfigurement. But the worst form of the 
• fault is unquestionably that in which insignificant particles 
are made to serve ; because, in such cases, besides tlie misuse 
of a weak syllable where a strong one is needed, there is the 
further inconvenience of separating two things by nature 
meant to be insepai-able.* 

This form, Jittlc countenanoc‘d by Milton, and quite re- 
jected Jpy many since his time, is very much in vogue with 
English dramatists. The examples following are from 
Shakesp^r and Massinger : 

1, %Dme, my sweet wife, my dearest mother, and 
My friends of noble touch 

2, Wliat prosperously I have attem])t(*d and 

• • With bl(X)dy passage led your arni^? v\ 'n to 

The walls of Koine S. 

1. Of sorrow ; she appear’d the mistress of 
Most rare perfections 

2. The ceremony wdiicli he uses in 
•Bestowing—, 

3. Then he’s rny husband’s son, the fitter to 
Supply my wants— ; M. 

and theso next are from T.ord Byron : 

1. Then thou must doff the ducal coronet from 
That head — , 

2. Ne’er roar’d their sanguinary shadows to 
Confront a traitor — , 

3. I cannot plead to my inferior, nor 
Can recognise your legal pow’r — , 

4. Your sin hath made us make a law which will 
Become a precedent- -, 

* Except when standing alone, signs of comparison and demonstrative 
pronouns should not be used at the close of a verse : liccause, though often 
accented, they do not well admit after them the pause which every verse 
• needs in that position. Still, they may be used, to point metre, elsewhere ; 
for an interval of time does not necessarily occur between each phrase and 
the ncsxt in verse, any more than between each note and the next in music. 
And when 1 speak of intervals, I speak but of such as iiia cai> jasily appre- 
ciates : now such a one, though needed between verse and verse, is nut 
needed between phrase and phrase. (Hee p. 12.) 
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6. And who be they ? In numbers many, but 
The first now stands before you — , 

6. Not ev’n contented witli a sceptre, till 
They can convert it to a two-edged sword—, 

7. You singled me out like a victim to 
Stand crown’d — , 

8. You had ev’n in the interregnum of 
My journey to the Capitol — , 

9. Yet left the Duke. All this I bore, and would 
Have borne, until — , 

10. Is here in virtue of his office, as 

One of the forty — . * • 

The third rule, which is, that no syllable, not soifhded in 
measured prose, should be toimded in verse, we find carefully 
observed by Pope, and the l^st among his followorsT : but by 
Milton and our dramatists it is set at naught without scruple. 
This happens in three ways : firstly, when two vowels which 
make, to the ear, but one syllable, as, for ^instance, in ‘ delu- 
sion,' * notion,' ‘ partial,' ‘ ocean,' ‘ glorious,' ‘ courtier,' ‘ mar- 
riage,' ‘conscience,’ ‘clear,' ‘your,' are dissolved, that is, 
separated into two distinct sounds,! as is the case in th(v 
verses following : — ^ 

How bitter is such self-delusion 1 f — , 


* Tried by the proiwrtion which lame lines bear to soun^ there is no- 
thing in the language lamer thaa Lord Byron’s dramatic blank-ver. a. 
The above-given ten examples of one fault all "occur within the compass of 
seventy-five lines in the fifth act of ‘Marino Faliero,’ and there are numerous 
faults of other kinds within the same compass. Perhaps it. would not be 
easy to show elsewhere, in his lordship’s dramas, seventy-five consecutive 
lines quite so bad as thc.se : nevertheless, the geiiexal character of his dra- 
matic verse is such as fully to justify the critic who describes it as ‘ often 
only distinguishable from prose by the unrelenting uniformity with which 
it is divid(Hl into decasyllabic portions.* (lieginald Ueber, ‘ Quart. Rev.’ 
vol. xxvii.) 

t The practice is very common in Siienser’s ‘ Fairy Queen,’ and in all 
the dramas of the Elizabethan era. 

{ Lines of this kind offend simultaneously against the second and third 
rule ; and the following, — 

Where with her best nurse Contemplation — , . 

has the additional fault of a dissonance uniesolved on the fifth syllable. But 
dissolution of the finul, *ion,’ though frequent in Comus, disappeai's in Mil- 
ton’s later works. 

As the endings of words like * delusion,’ * nation,’ * partial,’ ‘ocean’ fto 
take these a|pjxam;>;ii''8), are really ‘zhon,’ ‘shoii,’ ‘shall,’ and ‘shan.’^e 
effect of disMlution in such cases, is not to separate a diplitliong (for there 
is none) into its elements, but to create a syllabic sound out of nothing. 
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With all the grisly legions that troop — , 

And so all yoiirs. O these naughty times — , 

And so though yours, not yoiirs. Prove it so—, 

Deiir my lord, if you, in your reproof — : 

•secondly, when, by a cognate process, words like ‘ fire,' ‘ de- 
sire,' ‘ sure,* ‘ kindred,' ‘ England,' ‘ angiy,' ‘ children/ ‘ content- 
ment,' are artificially lengthened ; — ‘ fire ' and ‘ sure ’ becoming 
dissyllables, ‘desire’ and ‘ England' tiisyllables, and so on:* or 


Gifford, alluding to the frequency of this practice in Massinger^g verso, 
quaintly remarks : ilt inay slightly eiiibarru^s the roador at first, but a 
little acquaintance will shtiw Us advantages, and render it not only easy but 
delightful* (Introduction, p. xxx.) 

Eels arc said not iiiueh to mind being skinned alive when used to it ; 
but 1 never yet heard that use makes theiiflike it. In French, there is a 
phrase aboil# skinning people's cars; and some people, outdoing the eels, 
may be brougl«l| it .seems, quite to enjoy such treatment. 

*• By wa}' or* accounting for apparent irregularities in Shakespear's dra- 
matic verse, ~Mr. Win. Sydney Walker is at pains to show that our early 
dramatists habitually usi'd tliese forms of elongation and forms of eurtail- 
intnt i)pt liss remarkahk. But to aeiMiunt for and to Justify are different 
tiiin^js, Line.s which halt, through lack or through e.<cess of natural parts, 
are not cured by unduly sounding fictitious syllables, or by stifling real ones 
which ought to* be sounded ; such remedies arc worse than the disease ; for 
though false metre be bad enougli, it is not so bad as falsified language. 

** The only way to justify sucii inodes is to show that the pronunciation 
of English, at the time these authors wrote, was materially different from 
vrhat it is now : but there is no reason to think it was : Ben Jonson's chap- 
U»J3 on prosodji^jniglit pass for the WMrk of a modern graminaHst }'"anj’ 
BtnCRVapettr^ nile of right pronunciation we learn fnun his ‘ sonnets’ and other 
♦poems,* whicfi .scarce contain two words rctiuiiiiig a treatment dillereiit 
from that given them in the poetiy' of our time. 

Ben Joii'soii, it is true, says that all simple dissyllabic nouns (among 
which he instances ‘belief’) are accented on their first syllable ; and if the 
fact were so, it would prove a change to have taken place in the pronuncia- 
tion of many words since liis lime ; but the fact is^'uthorwise ; for thiire is 
hardly a word of thi.s class which, accented now on its final syllable, may 
not be shown to have had the same accentuation three centuries ago ; and 
that ‘ belief’’ does not form an exception is shown by the following extracts 
from Shakespeor, — 

Stands not within the pro»i)Cct of belief — , 

Which are to iiiy belief, witness’d the rather — , 

And let belief and life encounter so — , 

His Highness yet doth siieak, and hold belief—, 

And will not let belief take hold of him — . 

Throughout the ‘sonnets* and.'iiocms’ of Shakespear, I observe but ono 
instance of a«vord treated (from our point of view) exceptionally : it occurs 
thus, — 

, If ill thy hojHj thou dar’st do such outra'ge — , 

where ‘outrage,*' rhvming with ‘age,* is made to bear accent on its 
final syllable ; but this is a clear cose of poetical license, seeing that Shake- 
spear, in his dramas, alwa^'s aceiuits the w'^ord on its e.g. 

In murder anrl in outrage bloody there — , 

I fear some outrage, and 1*11 follow thee — ^ 
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thirdly, when syllabic sound is given to vowels mute between 
two consonants, as in words like ‘ misery,^ ‘ interest,' ^ de- 
liverance,* ‘ severance,* ‘ temperate,* ‘ conqueror,* ^ labouring,* 
‘ murmuring,* ‘ flower,* ‘ heaven,* and numberless others : * 
but this form of the fault is, at times, found more par- 
donable than the before-mentioned ones ; because some of the 
vowels, though practically ignored in common speech, have 
still a latent syllabic reality. 

A few examples will suffice to show the opposite modes 
of treating some such words in verse : ^ 


Sy)rin>j from the venomous outray;e of the Duke — , 

Do outrayye, nnd disyileasiire to himself — . o 

We may safely, then, I think, infer that the. above-mer*ioned practice 
of our dramatists is not to he defended by pleadinpj a diffcreiicc between the 
pronunciation of their time and onrs : indeed, avc have direct evidence on 
the subject : for cotemiwrary authors were found protesting; a;;ainst the 
practice as an unwarrantable departure from the 'proper pronuneiation of 
Kny;li8h. (See Guest’s ‘ Enpflish Khythms,’ vol. i. y)p. 182, 18r3.) 

* In Professor Craik’s ‘Knglisli of Shakespear,’ I find the following 
Commentary on the line, 

Being cross’d in conference with sonic senators : — 

‘If the “being” and the “conference” (he s.-iys) be fully enuneiaterf, 
as they will Ik* in any but the most slovenly reading, we have two supernu- 
merary syllables in this line, but Imth so short, that neither the mechanism, 
nor the niel<Kly, of the verse is at all impaired by them,’ (See. C2, p. 100.) 

In face of w'hat is here asserted touching the right of ‘ being ’ to be 
held a dissyllable and ‘ conference * a trisyllable, I have only to say that 
my own jiulginent leads me to the opyKisite conclusion. Moreover, if ft be a 
most slovenly reading which does not so treat these words, most slov- 
enly also must be the versilicarivin which does not ac(;redit them witli 
the specified duo proportions. Now', unquestionably, as seems to me, if the 
‘i’ of ‘being,’ and the intermediate ‘c* of ‘coiifcrence,* be separately 
sounded in the ver.se, the rhythm is sTK>ilt. Professor Oraik assumes that 
they are sounded ; only they are so short, he says, that tlie melody of the 
verse is not injured. This seems to me a contradiction : either they have 
that full enunciation without which, according to him, the reading is slov- 
enly, that is, either they are made separately perceptible to the oar, or not ; 
if they be, they cannot help impairing the rhythm : but the rhythm, we 
are told, is not impaired ; it follows, then, that the vowels arc not separately 
sounded ; and such, in my judgment, is the projKT treatment. 

Asa test whether a bond fide utterance of these alleged syllables will 
,9poil the verse, or not, let us suppose a line like the following,— 

Csesar si)oke in confidence to some senators : — * 
here the dissyllable ‘Ciesar’ stands in place of the dissyllable ‘being,’ 
and the trisyllable ‘ confidence ’ in place of the trisyllabic * conference ; ’ 
but because the final syllabic of ‘ Caesar ’ cannot be absorbed, nor the inter- 
mediate *i’ of ‘confidence’ be suppressed, as are, according to my view, 
the corresr.-»'ndiaviP ‘owels of ‘ being,* and • conference,’ the result is a com- 
bination of words in which no one, I think, will detect the faintest semblance 
of metre. 
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The close of all my mis’ries, and the balm — , 

Began to parch the temp*rat.e zone, whereat — , 

Pond ’ring the danger with deep thoughts, and each — , 

* Yet ever plotting how the conq’ror least — : 

l«3re, the words ‘miseries,* ‘temperate,* ‘pondering,* ‘con- 
queror,* are rightly used as dissyllables ; * while in the 
examples next to come they are less well used as trisylla- 
bles, e.g. : — 

And prov’d the source of all my miseries — , 

Thy temperance, invincible besides—, 

ISo pondering, and from his arm6d side — , 

T(t adore the conqueror, who now beholds. 

Words like ‘ tower,* ‘ flower,* ‘ Ifeaven,* ‘ seven,* ‘ given,* 

‘ stolen,* ‘ sv^ollen,’ have the manifest stamp of monosyllables ; 
nor are they e^er treated otherwise than as such by the best 
versiflers of the last century : similar, as a rule, is Milton’s 
troaJtm^t •of them ; •though, now and then, we find him 
making them do service as dissyllables. 

* In the lines following they are rightly treated as mono- 
syllables : — 

Warri^^rs, the flow'r of heav’n, once yours now lost — , 

• His utmost pow'r with adverse pow’r oppos’d — , 

Obstruct hrav’n’s tow’rs, and in derision sit« — , 

See where it Hows disgorging at sev'n mouths — , 

Till, as a signal giv’n, the uplifted spear — , 

If thou bee’st he — but oh 1 how fall’n, how chang’d — , 
llis’n from the river o’er the moorish glades — , 

To whom the fiend, now swoU’n with rage, replied — : 

and here follow examples showing the contrary effect : — 

At wliich command, the powers ♦ militant — , 

Had driven out the ungodly from his scat — , 

Is risen to invade us ; whom no less — , 

These words are monosyllabic, because, in the pronuncia- 
tion of them, we make but one movement of the vocal 
organs : thus, between the initial and final consonants of 
‘ power,* there is the diphthong sound of ‘ ou ’ or ‘ ow,* which, 

* Though words like ‘tower,’ ‘flower,* are of frcquelfWewtfffence in 
Milton, 1 am not able to put my hand on nnotlier example, besides this, in 
which he uses any of them as dissyliabies. 

E 
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combining with these consonants, makes one syllabic sound, 
the effect of which is exactly the siime as that of similar com- 
binations in ‘ hour,* ‘ flour,* ‘sour ; * * again, in the ordinary 
pronunciation of ‘ heaven,* ‘ diiven,* ‘ risen, *■[■ ‘swollen,* there 
is no more than one movement of the lips and tongue ; for 
the sound of the final ‘ en * (which inaccurate observens are 


♦ In writing thus, 1 do n(»t oycrlook the fact that there are some among 
ns who contidcntly assert the projicr pronunciation of words to l)e 

(lissylliibic. As bearing on this point, the following passage from a recent 
work on versification may here be noticed ; — 

‘The worst stumbling-block in English is the word “our,” and the next, 
perhaps, the poetical flower.’* The second of these is acknt'wlydgcd to be 
of two syllaldeji : the first, owing to our absurd mode of spelling, ordy one, i 
though nowise different virtia'lly from the other. “Flower,” indeed, is 
more often than not in verse jotted down ns “ flow’r,” with a mark of 
elision, and treated as a monosyllable : but in the. minuteness so common 
among English short vowels nnaccented, that is not sutl^*ient, the vowel 
still r«‘maiiia as much as ever ; the inule required to pronoiiuce the “r ” in 
“ our,” is no otherwise circuinstanced. — Never must either, or any other 
n^somhling word, treated as less than two syllabh's, under ^any cirt^um- 
Ftnnccs whatever. — Herein lies the awkwardness V)f ‘‘ our ” abiTve ^.11 other 
words. Too insignificant to receive accent, it yet always demands the con- 
Fldcration of a dLssyllable, which is rendered" the more annoying by its. 
frequent occurrence .’ — (* A Practical Guide to Engl. Versification,* by E. 
\Vadliam,.18r)i), pp. 50, 60.) 

If ‘our* and ‘flower* be by their n'ature dissyllables, one does not sec 
W’hy there should be any awkwardness in giving elfect to ait.itural law : but 
since an awkwardness I's felt,^ those who feid it wtmld do well to observej 
what happens in the proees.s of pronunciation. If the lips naiinin (ns they’ 
might) o]>en, there cannot possibly be more than one syllable ; if they close, 
twt) syllables are obtained ; and if then the efiect annoys us, we may rest 
assured that this arises, not from the words themselves, but from sonutliiug 
peculiar in our mode of tre;«ting them. 

t In w’ords like ‘heaven,* ‘seven,* ‘giv»n,* ‘driven,* ‘risen,* the in- 
termeiliate consonant power nttaehos itself wholly hr the i-rior Vowel, 
which sounds as thiuigh it were followed l>y a double consonant, thus, 

‘ hew,’ ‘sew,* ‘givv,* ‘rizz ;* but in words lite ‘frozen,* ‘chosi'ii,’ ‘graven,* 

‘ haven,’ that is, iu wordshaving their prior vowel pronounced with its pri- 
mary sound, the inlermediato consonant attaches itself to the subsequent 
vowel, and makes with it a distinct syllable, os in 

That Shepherd who first taught the cho-sen seed — , 

I’our’d never from her fro-zen loins, to pass — ; 
notwithstanding that Milton, in one of his finest passages, uses ‘ chosen* 
as a monosyllable, e. g.. 

Immortal spir'ts, or have ye chos’n this spot ? 

The only exception to the rule is in the case of words like ‘fallen,* * stolen,* 

‘ swollen,’ w'here the vowel ‘e’ becomes mute between thc^ letters ‘1* and 
‘n.* 

Words like ‘ often,* ‘soften,’ come witliinr the rule; for here the prior 
vowel sound is not ‘ o * but ‘ an,’ and the consonant ‘ t,’ being mute, ‘ au * 
and ‘fen^ are sounded separately: even if the printed ‘o* be sounded 
curtly, the intermediate consonant power is found to bo distri- 

butable between the two vuw'gIs, unlike that of the words first mentioned 
iu this note, 'which gives nothing to the second vowd. 
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apt to mistake for a syllabic sound), is made without any 
.effort of those organs, being, in fact, but a sort of nasal 
verberation. * 

But though vowels, muto in common or measured 

* A question may, jtorhnps, arise whether ‘ prison * should be deemed a 
monosyllable or not. My own opinion is, that noil her this word, nor any 
otlier, ending in ‘ on,’ should be so deemed ; that the word is properly 
treated in 

Our prison strong : this huge convex of lire — , 
and shorn of its due ])roportions in 

Out of such pris’n, though spirit of purest birih — : 
and if it be urged at, ‘ risen* being a inonosyllahle, ‘]krison* ought to 
pass for one also, because both are f»fteii 8<» sounded in cmniiion sjiircch, 1 
rcitJy thal*;n vei’sificatioii, os in other things, a line must bedraw'ii somewhere, 
notwithstanding that the diUerence w'hhh ‘^xisls in each side of the line may 
be minute : the cUflIerence between tune, atid out of tune, in niusienl instru- 
ments is ofugi ex<‘eedingly minute ; yet it is not, for all that, a matter to be 
disregarded: no doubt, the ‘o* of ‘prison* is oftini dropt in common 
speech, just as Milton drops it in the verse above quoted; and so, also, is 
the * 0 * (as Walker points out) of ‘reason,’ and ‘trcMson,’ and other words 
ending in ‘on,* though 1 do not know of a case where Milton so treats it in 
a%y such ^gord (save ‘ ij^-ison ’) before an initial coi»soiiant ; while, he often 
dot^'s sd, on a quite difl'creiit principle, before an iniiial vowel, as will be 
sh 'wn liereafter ; but recited verse isdeelamntion ; and declamation, as I have 
said, often brings out sounds apt otherwise to be lo^t ; thus the syllables 
‘ irea* and ‘ jiriz * being taken, as they may b<‘, separately, the final syllable 
‘ xon,* com|)lete iii each ease, remains, requiring distiuct’^utteranee ; and no 
OIK* ean deny that ‘ zon* (whether pronoumed with the open ‘ o,' as in 
‘on,* or witli^lie curl ‘u,’ as in ‘under’) has, the. elements (>f a eomplete 
syllabic sound : but in turning to words like ‘heaven,’ ‘ sevem,* ‘ risen,* w-e 
find a ditl'creiit state of things,; for here the double consonant sound is not 
distributed ; it gives itself wholly to the prior syllable, and the final one gets 
no share: thus, though we ^ say naturally ‘sea-zon,’ ‘ ]>iiz-zon,’ we do not 
say naturally ‘bev-ven,’ *sev-ven,* *riz-zen ;* so that if w'c make diss^dlableii 
of such wordsi tliere is no alternative beiwi*eu either adopting nil artificial 
utterance, or ascribing syllabic honour to that which, as I have said aliove, 
is a mere nasal re, verberation. 

And that the reader may understand what I mean, 1 -would ask liiin to 
sound, first, the letter ‘ n,’ as it is soundinl in flic alphabet (that is, wdth the, 
V(»wel ‘ e ’), and then endeavour to sound it without the vow'd : the sound 
thus produced will be the nasal reverbcratif»ri wdiich I iiltrihute b) the 
words in question. 

In the words ‘ chasm,* ‘ prism,* ‘rhythm,* ‘phantasm,* this nasal effect 
is mai'ked quite as decidedly as it is in the w'ords before qiiote,d ; yet becau.^e 
they are not spelt with a vtWel intervening betw'een the final and penulti- 
mate consonant, no one thinks of treating the three first as dissyllables, nor 
the last otherwi^, than it is treated in 

Me father, and that phantasm call’st my son. 

But if ‘ seven * be a monosyllable, is ‘ seventh * one also ? Milton makes 
no difficulty in so treating it j os, for instance, in jdirascs like ‘the scv’nth 
feturns,’ ‘hallow*d the sev’nth day:’ and this treatment must, 1 think, bo 
pn inounced admissible, notwithstanding that there results from it some harsh- 
ness of effect : on the other hand, I have nothing to sav agaiT^ using the 
word as a dissyllable ; for there is a clearly marketl clilTei*OTW*lBl»tween the 
mere, nasal sound of ‘n* and the sound rc-ulting from union of that conso- 
nant with two other consonants. 
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speech, should never he allowed to do service in verse, care 
must be taken to distinguish between those which ore mute 
and those which are not 3 for if we cut out, or slur,* a sylla- 
ble not bona fide mute, we commit an opposite fault, of 
wliich the effect will be more or less offensive according as 
the syllable so treated be naturally more or less distinct. 

With reference to this third rule, there remains yet to 
be considered another class of words ; namely, thos^^ having 
in them concurrent vowels of which it is not quite easy to 
say whether, or not, they ought to count in verse as separate 
syllables : such vowels are the ‘ ie ’ of * hierarchy,* ‘society,* 
‘ piety,* ‘ quiet ; ’ the ‘ ei^of ‘ jdeity,* ‘ being,* ‘ seeing ; * the 
‘ io * of ‘ riot,’ ‘ violence ; * the * ea * of ‘ real ; * the^louble ‘ i * 
sound of ‘ flying ; * the ‘ ai * sound of ‘ saying ;i?' and others 
of a cognate kind. 

Are ‘ hierarchy,* ‘ society,* for instance, to be treated 9s 
words of four syllables, or as words of three 1 are * viofence * 
‘ diamond,’ ‘ diadem,’ * deity,* * piety,* to be held words of 
three syllables, or of two? are ‘being,* ‘seeing,* ‘ quiet, 

‘ riot,* to be held dissyllables, or monosyllables ? 

It is a point towards the deciding of which iftilton gives 
us no aid : the fact being, that, as up;ial, his authority bears, 
with about equal weight, on both sides of the question. "f 


• To ‘slur’ is to tiikc 110 metrico? account of a faintly sourRlinu, but 
not mutes, syllabic ; it is often done by Milton, as is shown in the following 
Hues of his,~ 

A iniiltitudc like which the populous north — , 

Commended her fair innocence to the flood — , 

Wilt thou then serve this Philistine with this gift ? 

Of this practice, tiie best 1 can say is, that it is not so bad a fault as the 
converse practice : an undue curtailment of words in verso being, certainly, 
less offensive than an undue elongation. * Aures eiilm, vel animus auriuin 
nuntio, naturalein quaiudam in se continet, vocum omnium mensionem . . . 
mutila sentit quaedam, et quasi decurtata ; ^uibus, tanquam debito frau- 
detur, offenditur ; productioria alia, et quasi immoderatius exonrrentia ; 
quas inagis etiam as|>emantur aures ; quod, quum in plcrisquc, turn in hoc 
gcnerc, nimium quod est ofiendit vehementius quam id quod videtur paruin.* 
(Cio. Orat. liii. 178.) ^ 

But according to Mr. Wm. Sydney Walker, our cnrly dramatists used, 
metri gratis, to treat as dissyllables many words having three syllables each 
so distinct as the three in * messenger,’ ‘Burgundy,’ ‘ punishment,’ and as 
monoeylhjbles many others having two so distinct as those in ‘ flourish,’ ‘pro- 
mise,’ ‘ bartcHf trtPiSst,’ * Clarence,’ etc. — (See ‘ Versifiioition of Shakespear,’ 
Art. IV. XXIV. XLIX. L. Refer also to p. 47, note •.) 

t Tliis shiftiness of pronunciation is claimed by Dr. Newton for a merit 
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Under tKese circumstances, our only course is to examine 
the two different modes, and decide for ourselves, as best we 
can, which of the two be preferable ; and if both shall seem 
aSmissible, then to determine on what principle such an ap- 
parent inconsistency can be justified. 

In the examples first about to be quoted, the two vowels 
count for but one syllable in the metre : — 

So sun" the hierarchies; meanwhile, the sun — , 

Variety without end : but of the tree—, 

From diamond quarries hewn, and rocks of gold — , 

By violence, no, for that would be withstood — , 

That gave thee being, still shades thcc, and protects — , 
Epicurean, and the stoic severe—: 

in these ne^jf, both the vowels are sounded and count : — 

His violence thou fearest, being such — , 

JVith diadem and sceptre high advanced — , 

That to thelieighth of deity aspired — , 

My being gave me, or deceiv’d bis heart — , 

The stoic last, in philosophic pride — , 

By owing, owes not, but still pays, at once—.* 


in Milton’s vcrsificntion. ‘Another liberty,’ he snys, ‘that Milton t-akes 
likewise, for tlie, greater ini| movement and variety of his versitiention, is, 
pronouncing the same word sometimes as two syllables, sometimes as only 
one, or two short ones. . . . hut these excellencies of Milton’s versi* are 
attended wiih this inconvenience, that his numbers seem embarrassed to 
such readers as know not, or know not readily, when such elisions or abbre- 
viations of vowels take place.’ 

Milton’s two-fold treatment of these words may not be wrong ; yet if it 
be, a.s we are told, a liberty, there is nothing to he said for it : the excellen- 
cies of his verse are many ; but among them must not be ranked eflects 
which cause cinbniTassment or mconvenicncc. 

• As ‘voyage’ (a word naturalised from the French) is invariably 
treated by Milton and Shakespear as a dissyllable, we might perhaps admit 
this to be a word of which the pronunciation has changed since Queen 
Elizabeth’s time, were it not that Po{)e and Thomson, in the last century, 
both adopt the same pronunciation ; and there is much difiiculty in lieliev- 
ing that any Englishman would have talked of a ‘ voi-yage ’ so late ns the 
year 17.S0. It may be, then, that these and other poets have given the 
word two s)(Uables for QO better reason than because it has two in Fivnch, or 
because they looked only to our manner of spelling. 

* Seer ’ is twice used by Milton as a dissyllable : by Shakespear, the word 
* does not seem to have been used at all ; and I have no evidence to show 

whether or not Milton’s usage accords with that of his cotemporaries. 

Some perhaps would treat it (though wrongly) a . dissy llable now : 
just as many so treat the word ‘towams ;* the pronuncIwWm’ of which 1 
cannot, however, admit to be an open question ; though Milton evidently so 
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EITFrER PERBflSSinLE. 


For my own part, I prcftT (those casasexr ejjtcd in which 
the close * o ' predominates, as in ‘ stoic,^ ‘ owing,' * growing') 
to treat the vowels as one syllable : at the same time, I cannot 
say that either mode seems to me necessarily better than tfio 
other, or either necessarily worse. 

For referring, once more, to what has been said touching 
the eifect of declamalion, we have to observe, firstly, that in 
all the words umler review the tonic accent rests on the pi*ior 
V(jwel ; and secondly, that though the succocMling vowel has 
a sound too faint for it to Ixj counted as a separate syllable in 
ordinary speech, yet the two together do not make^a sound 
in which eitlicr of them is lost ; but each, as in elision, re- 
tains, more or less, its owh distinctiveness. Let us take, for 
instance, the wortls * violence,' ‘ diadem,* ‘ deity^/ ‘ l iot.' Irf 
treating the three first of these as dissyllables, and the last as 
a fhonosyllable, beyond doubt we do not pronounce them 
‘ vTlenco,* ‘ didem,' ‘ dety,' ‘ rite/ that is, with the pu*re aoiind 
of our vowels * i ’ and ‘ e ; ’ but in each case tlie faintly 
sounding vowel asserts itself as a qualification of the other ; 
is attracted towards it, but not cfiiiccd by it ; the ‘ o ' of 
‘ violence * and ‘ riot,' and tho ‘ a ^ of ‘ diadem ' imi)ai*t to the 
tonic ‘ i ' a certain open sound of the Italian ‘a;' and the ‘ i ' 
of ‘ deity ' imparts to the foregoing tonic a sound which is 
not quite that of a prolonged ‘ e : ' now, if instead of sounding 
fis one syllable the * ia * of ‘ diadem,' * we prefer, in declama- 


comiiflcred it ; as is seen b} the examples following ; the first pair giving 
the word used as a monosyllable, — 

Was moviag towards the shore ; his mossy shield — , 

Of thuiKlers heard remote: tow’rds him they bend — ; 
these next tf'lling on the other side, — 

Straight towards heuv’n my wandering steps I turn’d — , 

In serpent, iiiinate bad, and toward Eve — . 

I hold that in this word the ‘ w ’ and the ‘a’ are absolutely mute ; and 
that the promnieiution of it is either with the open sound of our ‘ o,’ so ns 
totpake a p*rfect rhyme witli ‘lords,’ or with the, close ‘o,’ so ns to make n 
perfect rhyme with ‘fords:’ treated as a dissyllable, it oftiyjds the ear 
almost ns much as the word ‘intere'sting,’ which, Instead of ‘i'nrnating,’ we 
hear, every now and then, in tho mimth of people who oimht to know better. 

• This process of making one syllable out of two vowels whch do not,*^ 
however, quite lose their own distinctiveness, is generally called ‘ aynueresis.* 
‘The Public Schooy.ati'i (Jrainmar’ distinguishes between the coalition 
of ‘two into (SBeTon'g syllable or a diphthong’ (§ 12, pp. 15, 16) and the 
coalition of two into a ‘quasi-diphthong,’ forming one syllable. The first 
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tion, to enforce separately the prior vowel ‘ i,* we are at 
liberty to do so, even tlioii^h sucli a mode would have 
a pedantic effect in ordinaiy speech : for there is no limit 
(iihve that whicli strict time requires) to the enforcement of 
'accent in declamation ; and a separate enforcement of the 
‘ i * in ‘ diadem * does necessarily bring out, as a distinct 
syllable, the previously faint-sounding vowel ‘ a ; * thus 
‘ diadem ’ bex5omes * dii-ya-dem ; ’ and the ear is not offended, 
because it perceives the change of effect to be wrought by a 
natural process operating on the bona fide elements of the 
words in question.* 

of these pnwesses the author calls ‘ sj-nflenrsis,* the latter ‘synisesis:* hut 
the <liirer(‘MC 4 f between the two is hardly apparent : at any rate, it is n«>t 
the elieot ofeitl^er process to make a diphtlmnj' ; which, as 1 understaiid the 
term, is a (•oin[iomid imlivisild'e sound, rcsiiltin^j from the union of two dis- 
similar Vowels. Vowels which suller synajresis may, not inaptly, be called 
a S|uasi-di])hthon^ but, being divisihlo, they cauuot make a diphthong 
l)«opcr. * ^ 

ln*our langtiago there are but three bon& fide diphthongs, among the 
thiity-eight mentioned hy Walker ; and these are, — 

1. The ‘ ni ’ sound, as hoard in ‘ aye ; * 

2. Tlie ‘ aui ’ sound, as heard in * voice,’ ‘ boy ; ’ 

3. 'rhe ‘ ow ’ sound, as beard in ‘ owl,’ ‘ pound,’ * crowd,’ ‘ hour,’ ‘ power :’ 

all the rest are either simple vowel sounds, or vowel and consonant com- 
bined. • 

Hut when I speak of simple vowel sriunds, it must l>c uuderstocal that 
besides the primary close and open sounds which pertain to all vowels, our 
‘a’ and ‘u’ have other sounds: ‘a,’ tor instance, has altogether f^our ; 
namely, the primary close sound, as heard in ‘ same ; ’ the open sound, r 3 
heard in *sad; ’ the Italian *a,’ as heard in ‘art;’ and the Saxon *au,* 
ns heard in ‘ all : ’ then ‘ u,’ besides its close, sound, as hoard in ‘ use,’ and 
its open one as heard in ‘us,’ has a further one, as heard in ‘full,’ ‘should.* 

• wolf,’ ‘ bush,’ ‘ Worcester ; ’ for it is capable of proof that in each of these 
words there is identity of vowel-sound : and all these varieties of ‘ a ’ and 
‘u’ must be deemed simple souuds, because it is not possible to show 
what are the component parts of any one among tliem that may be deemed 
comfiound. 

1. The vowel sound of ‘ aye ’ consists of the Italian *a’ aud our close 
‘e;’ 

2. That of ‘ voice,* ‘ boy,’ contains the Saxon * au,* and our ‘ i ’ or ‘ e 

8. As regards the diphthong in ‘ owl,’ ‘ pound,’ etc., the best suggestion! 
can make is that it consists of our open *o,’ ns heard in ‘pond,’ and onr 
close ‘ u,’ as heard in * swooned.’ Walker savs it is composed of the ‘ a ’ in 
ball,’ and the ‘ 00 ’ in ‘woo’ (that is, the close ‘u’), or, he adds, the ‘u* 
in * hull iSit there is nothing of the ‘ a ’ in these words, unless wc nronounce 
them (as some do) * aowl,’ ‘ paound and, even then, it would not be the ‘ a ’ 
•in ‘ ball,’ but the ‘a’ in ‘ art.’ Words like * hour,’ ‘ power,* etc., are best 
perhaps pronounced with a dash of the Italian ‘a’ in them. 

• Exactly the same thing happens in Italian, and other Romance lan- 
guages. In ltalian, for instance, the two or more findfVoAHlI^uf words like 
‘ iiiio,’ * tuo,* * suo,’ * mici,’ ‘ suui,’ ‘ via,* ‘ sia/ ‘ altrui/ aud numberless 
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OPEN TOWELS. HIATUS, 


I now come to the fourth rule : namely, that which for- 
bids a concourse, without elision, of final and initial vowels. 
Vowels thus meeting are called ‘ open/ because between 
them there is no intermediate sound caused by action of t^'e 
vocal organs on each other, or by aspiration : the effect is ai^ 
hiatus, or gap, which in all languages has been felt to be a 
blemish of verse ; and the effect of elision is to fill up the 
gap. 

Whether or not vowels were left open in Greek vei*se of 
the earliest times seems doubtful ; * but if Homer's hexameters 
were not free from hiatus, assuredly it found no place in the 
iambic verse of Greek tragedy. 

The Latins elided as •a rule ; against which are of but 


others, alwa3^*^ count for one syllable in the body of a verse ; but at the 
close of a verse they always count for two. Now, if I be askfd io giro 
a reason for the uniform diversity of treatment which one and thd same 
word receives, according to the position it occupies iu verso, I have only to 
suggest that, the shorter inode seeming pieleiable, Koniance poets have 
resolved, with one accord, to use no other in the body of a verse ; but at 
the close of a ver^e (the metre being endceasyllahic) having to decide 
between not using words of this class at all, or treating their (inul vowels 
as separate syllables, they have preferred the latter course : tfnd the alter- 
native has not enibarrussed them, because the elements of distinct syllables 
are found, after all, to reside in the vowels. 

But if any one, going still further, rerj[uire me to show cause why the 
vowels, wliirc held to he separate syllables at the close of a verse, should be 
deemed inadmishiblc as such in an} other position, I own myself unable to 
do so : all I cun say is that, excepting uow and then by Dante, they never 
are so admitted ; and that this uniformity of practice gives, in luy judgment, 
a great charm to verse. 

* * Hiatus is very common in Homer, and the other epic and elegiac, 
as well as lyric poets; the trag^ians admit it in the lyrical parts of their 
tragedies. . . . but never in iambic, trochaic or cretic viTses.* Thus says Mat- 
thias (Gr. Gram., lUomfie'd’s Tr., p. 80) : but as re^ ards this alleged fr^uency 
of hiatus in Homer’s verse, I would rather refer to a treutise on the subject 
which is to be found in the 7th vol. of the * Classical Musacum.’ (No. iii., 
xxiv., xxxi.) 

The author (Mr. Bonnycaatle) throws much light on points which others 
before him seem but little to have understood. His theory is this : agreeing 
with Bentley tliat the initial and consonant ASoUc Diganima is practically 
the same as our consonant W, he asserts the same power to exist in other, 
positions, whenever the vowels ‘ o * or ‘ v,’ or their diphihongaf'cQinpounds, 
are followed by any other vowel : but besides this power, or vis, of the W, 
there was also, he holds, present, and far more common, a sound of our con-^ 
sonant Y, whenever the letters ‘ € * or • or their diphthongal compounds, 
wore followed by a vowel ; and this sound ho distinguishes by the term 
*Diijota.’ ttb'that Mr. Bonnycastle carries his theory too far: but 

certainly he makes out a strong case in favour of it up to a certain point. 
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small authority the few exceptions which may be quoted 
from Virgil and others.* 

The Italians elide invariably whore both the concurrent 
Vowels are unaccented ; f and the cases are very rare in 
'Vhich they do not elide under other conditions. 

Such seems also to be the Spanish and Portuguese 
usage. 

The French, following the precept of Boileau, 

Gardez qu’une voyelle, A courir Irop hAt^e, 

Ne soit d'unc voyelle en son chemin heurtee,— 

profess to dislike hiatus in verse : but as they never elide 
any but mute vowels, we have ygfc to learn how they avoid 
Jiiatus beiwveen vowels which are not mute.J 


• In tlio whole iEneid there arc, 1 belie-ve, only twenty-one instances of 
\»wels [)r%crveil from elision, and of these only three are pnwerved short, 
t l.’hc following; liiiA from DauU*, 

Luerezin, Giulia, Marzia, e Cornelia—, 

(iente avttra, inviila,o suf^erba — , 

Ma saj)ienza, e amorc, c virtude — , 

contain instances of hiatus between unaccented vowels : but I cannot point 
to any (»tlier iiistunces ; not even in Datde, whose verse, however, often pre- 
sents eftccls 'vfliich aie rarely used by others after tiiin. 

J With reference to I he line 

Hector en profita, scifyneur, et quclquo jour — , 

I liiid the following note in (ieoflray’s edition (18U8)of Racine's works : 
‘ Variante 

Hector en profita, seigneur, et en co jour. 

“Cet hiatus” (continues the editor) “ne se Iroiive quo dans la premihre 
<5ditioii ; el il irexiste pas un second dans les trnge'dies do Racine.” ’ 

The hiatus here a]wcifiod (K-curs between two particles (‘ et * and *en ') ; 
and if M. GeolFray means simply that, this one being removed, thei-e remains 
not an example of the same kind throughout Racine's tragedies, the state- 
ment may pass unquestioned ; but nut so, if we are to understand it as 
pronouncing them irce from all hiatus ; for examples occur in almost every 
page, e.g., 

Kt si jc viens chorcher ou la vie ou In niort — , * 

r.et enfant dont la vie alarmc tant d'dtats — , 

La reponsc est dictee, et memc son bilcncc — , 

Reste dc tant de rois sous Troie ensevelis — , 

On m'envoieii Pyrrhus, j’entreprends ce voyage—, 

^ J'ai demand^ Th^s^e aux peuplcs de ces bords— , 

^ * Ou s'est ^vanoute, ou s'est bit-n rclfichee. 

II is vain to say that we arc here dealing with diphthongs; we are dealing 
•with simple vowel sounds ; the alleged diphthongs being purely ocular : nor 

would the case be different if we suppose them real ; for a compound vowel- 
sound does not possess, any more than a simple one, the proper^ of obviating 
hiatus. In writing thus, however, I do not at all meafi to that elision 
is practicable in the cases before us. 
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With us, the practice in this respect is»lax heyoiid 
measure : yet the following extracts will show that eminent 
poets of our language have felt the evil, though they may 
have failed to contend against it successfully. • ^ 

Dryden says : * Since I have named the synalcepha,” 
which is the cutting off* of one vowel before another, I will 
give an example of it from Chapman’s Horner, which lies 
before mo, for the benefit of those who do not undci*stand the 
Latin prosodia ; it is in the argument of the Iliad ; 

Apollo's ijriest to th* Argive host doth bring : — 

there, we see, ho makes it not ** the Argive,” but “ th’ Ar- 
give ; ” to shun the shocl^ of the two vowels immediately 
following eacli other. But in his second ‘‘ argimieiiit,” in the 
same pJige, he gives a bad oxjimple of the qifitc conti*ary 
eliecit, — 

Alpha iho prayer of Chryscs sings. 

The army’s plague, <hc strife of kings. • 

In these words, “ the army’s,” “ the,” ending with a vowel, 
and ** army’s,” beginning with another vowel, without cutting 
off the first, wliich by it liad been th’ army’s,” there remains 
a most horrible ill-sofinding gap between the worsts. 

‘ I cannot say that I have every wliei’e observed the rule of 
this synaloepha in my translation ; but whenever I have not, 
it is a fault of so\md. 

* The French and Italians have made it an invariable pre- 
cept of their versification; thei'ein following the j^evere 
example of the Latin poets. Our countiymen have not yet 
reformed their poetry so far ; but content themselves witli 
following the licentious practice of the Greeks, who, though 
they sometimes use synaloepha, yet make no difliculty very 
often to sound one vowel upon another; . . . but it becomes 
us, for the sake of euphony rather “ musas celobiare seve- 
riores,” with the Homans, than to give into the^loosenessw 
of the Grecians.’! (Dedication of third Miscellany.)^ 


* Cut ring off one vowel before another is not synalcepha (i.e. elision), 
but contracti**^ 

t It is probable that Dryden had not a vciy accurate knowledge of 
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' To come*now/ writes Pope, ‘ to tlio hiatus, or gap, be- 
tween two words which is caused by two vowels opening on 
each other (upon which you desire me to be particular), I 
tffink the iiile in this case is either to use the csesum ’ (he 
meivns elision) ‘ or admit the *hiatus just as the ear is least 
shocked by either; for (elision) sometimes ofiends the ear 
more than the hiatus itself, and our language is naturally 
overcharged with consonants ; as, for example, if, in the 
verse, 

The old have in t rest ever in their eye, 
we should say 

Hut tir old have int’rest evor in their eye. 

The hiatiig wliicli has the worst^ effect is when one word 
ends witli tl^e same vowel tliat begins the following; and 
next, those vowels whose sounds arc nearest to each other 
are most to he avoided. ... To eoncliido, I believe the 
hiatuft should bo aVoided with more care in poetry than in 
» oratory ; and I should certainly try to prevent it, unless the 
cutting it off is more prejudicial to the sound than the hiatus 
itself.’ (JiOitr'rto Mr. Walsh.) 

Follow ifig the track of Pope, Clow|)er says, ‘An alterna- 
tive proposes itself to a modem versifier from which there is 
no escape, which occurs perpetually, and which, choose as he 
may, presimts him always with an evil : I mean in the 
instance of the particle “ the.” * When this particle precedes 
a vowel, shall ho melt it into the substantive, or leave the 


Greek versification ; and an estimate of it, so (lisparap:inj' as his, would 
luirdly be accepted by the learned of our time. Nevertheless, a still more 
disparaging cHiimnte was taught and accepted, till quite liihdy, in our 
schools, as the following extracts from the Eton GrcH^k (grammar of 1856 
show ; ‘ Apostrophna est, eum eliduiitur a, e, i, o et v, sequento dictione a 
voeali vel diphthongo incipieuto : sed hoe, pro earminis ratione, vel observ- 
ant vel omittaiit Grseci ’ (]). 183). Again, * Use suiit reguUe observiitione 
dignissimic dc syllabarum quantitate : sed quodaimnodo iiilinita est poctnrum 
lieentia, qui iuterdiim loiigns corripiunt, vel breves produeunt, nietri necessi- 
tate coae^/&ut aiicij>itcm in oodem dictione, inr|ue eodem versu, et pro- 
duc'unfc cc corripiuut ’ (]i. 196). In tho later edition, these passages arc 
emitted. 

• Cowper’s perplexities ai*c specifically confined to the definite arti< le 
* the,* and so ar^ by implication. Urydcn*.s and Pope’s idso ; but everything 
liere said by him, or them, applies" equally to all coses tfu^e final and 
iuitial vowels meet. 
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hiatus open 1 Both practices are offensive to a delicate ear. 
The pai-ticle absorbed occasions harshness; and the open 
vowel a vacuity equally inconvenient. Sometimes to leave 
it open, and sometimes to engraft it into its adjunct, seems 
most advisable : the course Mr. Pope has taken, whose 
authoiity recommends it to me : though of tho two evils I 
have most frequently chosen the elision as tho least.* (Pi*e- 
face to translation of Homer, pp. xxii-xxiii.) 

Now, if the alternative really be as these authors state it, 
1 cannot accept their conclusions ; for to me so offensive is 
hiatus, that nothing short of necessity can render it endura- 
ble : but if othei‘s, Icfs smsitive, should deem, with Pope 
and Cowper, that elisioii,*^ in some cases, is the worse evil of 
the two, then 1 would counsel that the diflicp.lty be solved 
by choosing (since both are evils) not one of them, but 
neither. A jx)et is not Ixmnd (save when translating) to 
say any one particular thing ; at least, very selclom is he 
under that necessity ; nor again, is he bound to expxess him- 
self in any one set form of words : * if the words that first 
come to him be not suitable, let him seek others ; if others 
come slowly, let not that disturb him : for no onu heecls the 
throes of his travail, or is at all concerned to hasten the 
delivery. I 


* The difficulty immediately before us is confined to those cases in which 
•the’ occurs before nii accenb-xi initial vowel : to use it in such positions is, 
no duubi;, unavoidable, at times ; and wlitatcver is unavoidable mus^ be sub- 
mitted to, whether we like it or not : but a poet who dislikes certain cflects 
is ut least bound to Oflinit them no oftener th.*in clear necessity requires ; and 
the number of coses in which there is a necessity to use the effect iu question 
may be rendered very few even in a long poem. 

In the * Seasons ’ of Thomson (containing 5,420 lines), there is, 1 bdieve, 
but one instance of this effect, namely, in the line, 

Embow’ring endless, of the Indian fig : — 
and this one might easily have been avoided. 

Equally avoidable is the concourse of vowels found in tho line^ 

Of Natim*, and the unimpassion’d shades : — 
where, probably, the same effect was intended, on an assumption that tb; 
first syllable of ‘ uniinpassion'd ’ carries, or may carry, accent : iX t this is a 
palpable case of hiatus ; and is the only instancc,*kmmn to me, in which 
Thomson forbears to elide • the ’ before an unaccented iiiitiaL 

t But of course, if people have paid down cosh in advance, they will ex- 
pect to receive the ^>ds paid for within a reasonable time. On this princi- 
ple it hap])ene3 to Urydcii, after toiling three years over his ‘Virgil,* that 
the clamuroufiiiess of subscribers forced him to bring out the work just four 
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And here it is woHhy of remark that the elisions and 
hiatuses, above cited by Dryden and Pope, are exactly 
similar, elision for elision, and hiatus for hiatus, to each 
gUier : thus Dryden adopts an elision which Pope rejects as 
inadmissible ; and Pope puts up with an hiatus which 
Dryden denounces as ‘ a most horrible ill-sounding gap/ 

Still, they and Cowper are all of one mind on the main 
point ; all three acknowledging, in open vowels, a fault of 
sound, to be either excluded wholly from vei-se, or to be ad- 
mitted there but as a painful alternative. 

Now, the shock of vowels being found to be thus dis- 
agreeable, there is a constant tendency, in all languages, and 
in all speech, to take means for absftingthe nuisance ; and the 
means used asce three, ( 1 ) inseriion of an euphonic consonant, 
(2) contraction, and (3) elision. 

^ By u^ the first of these means is used only in one or two 
Ct\se 3 * the second ^ery seldom 3 the third almost every time 
. we speak.* 

Contraction (which is the cutting off of a vowel or sylla- 
ble) occurs far oftener in the Eoiufiiice languages than in 
English; and on two points the difierenco of usage is 
specially to be noted. 

In those languages the definite article is always con- 
tracted before a vowel ; in English never. An Italian, for 
instance, says ‘ V eccesso,’ a Frenchman ‘ Texc^s ; ' but an 
Englishman does not say ‘ th’ excess.’ Tliis rule is absolute. 
I hold, therefore, tliat Dryden and Pope both err when in 
the passages of theirs, above quoted, they write ‘ th’Argives,’ 
‘ 'th’ old.’ Again, the particles ‘ di ’ and ‘ de ’ are always con- 


years sooner than he wished. (‘Discourse on Epic Poetry,* p. 520. Ed. 
Malone.) 

* As M. Jourdain spoke prose without knowing it, so those of iny read- 
ers, who are not yet aware of the fact, may rest assun*d that, obedient to a 
^bidden bid^rcsistible law, they elide vowels incessantly. 

A miiieing enunciation is the result of not eliding when two unaccented 
•^llables meet : not only, then, is hiatus u fault of sound, but it offends, in 
such coses, against the natural tendencies of speech. ^ 

S|)eaking of concurrent vowels in oratory, Quintilian says: ‘Minima 
est in duabus brevibus offensio’ (L. ix. 4. 33): thcceuson, 4 s, that weak 
syllables, thus meeting, natui-ally coalesce, so that, in hict, there is no hiatus 
between them. 
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tracted, before a vowel, in Italinn and French while, in 
English, the corresponding particle ‘ to ' never is : an Italian 
sayTS ‘ d’ inventar ; * a Frenchman ‘ d*inventer ; ' but an Eim- 
lishman never says ‘ t* invent.* \ 

Different terms are used to express elision ; and there is 
hardly a grammarian among us who does not misstate its 
nature. But not to multiply examples, I will here cite two 
authors ; Dr. Johnson and Dr. Cai*ey.* 

The former defines synalmpha (i.e. elision) to be ‘a 
contraction, or excision, of a syllable in verse, by joining to- 
gether two vowels in the scanning, or by cutting off the 
ending vowel.* ^ 

After quoting Maurus Tei’entianus, — t 

Diphthongum autvocalem haurit synalocplia piiorcm. 

Dr. Carey says : ‘ Synaloepha cuts off the final vowel or 
diphthong of a word before the initial vowel or diphthong of 
the following word : t as, — 

Conticuere omnes, intentiquc ora tenebant — , 

Dardanidae c muris : spes addila sascitat iras ; 

in which cases wo are to rear/, — 

CoiiticuL'x’ omnes, intentiq’ ora tenebant — , 

Dardanid’ e muris, etc,’ 

Now, elision, as I undei-stand the term, is a blending, or 
absoi-ption, into one syllabic sound of two vowels concuiTcntin 
separate words ; and this is what seems to be meant by the 
‘ haurit * of Maurus Terentianus : but a blending of two into 
one, and a cutting off of one from two, are things essentially 
different. 

I am not aware that there is any authority for applying 
this ‘cutting off* process to Latin verse J in recitation ; but 

• * Lfttiu rrosf»dy.* ^ . « 

f ‘Elisiona,’ lie says elaewhcre, ‘are in general injurious to^armony, 
and the frequent rec'urrence of them is very disagreeable.’ 

t Priseian, it is true, when he ‘ scans,’ does cut olf the prior vowels 
in such cases ; but to scan a verse is to resolve it into its strict nietricid ele- 
ments ; and La doiug«*his, we rightly reject those parts which, as regards 
the metre, are inojierativc ; in reciting verse, however, we have to proceed 
oil a quite diftereui piiudple. 
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let us apply* it to English verse. The following passages 
from Milton, — 

^ Less than archangel ruin’d, or the^'exce.ss 

/ Of glory^obscur’d — , 

A passage down to the^earth, a passage wide — 

contain elisions : now, suppose that, adopting Dr. Carey's 
method, we were here to cut off, instead of blending, and 
should recite the passages thus, — 

Less than archangel ruin’d, and th’ excess 
Of glor* obscur’d 

A passage down to th* erth, a passage wide — , 

who would not stop his oars againSt such a jai'gon'?* 

Tlie eSl of eliding, the ‘ e ' of ‘ the * is, in fact, to con- 
vert it into tlie initial consonant ‘ y : ' thus, ‘ the excess,' ‘ the 
earth,' are sounded ‘ th'yoxcess,' Hh'ycrth ; ' and similar also 
is th<f effect of elidifig the * y ' of ‘ glory ' in ‘ glory obscur'd.'t 
Again, in the lino. 

Pendant by subtle magic many^'a row — , 

‘ many a w>w * is re ally sounded ‘ mcn-ya-row,' ‘ ya ' here 
makiug one syllable equivalent to the article * a.' 

Thus two syllables are blended into one, while each re- 
tains a sound representing it in that one. 

Similar in principle is the effect of eliding the ‘ o ' of 


* Tin’s niotlKxlis actually ado|>tcd by Sheridan, with a view to demonstrate 
the had ell’ect of elision. Starting with the theory that English heroic 
verse often cijiisists of more than ten syllables, he cites the line, 

And many a frozen,* many a fiery alp — ; 
and then, failing to distinguish between * cutting of!'* imd eliding, exclaims, 
‘ what a iiionstrous line this would apf)Ottr if pronounced 
And man’ a frozen, man’ a ii’ry alp — , 
instead of that noble one which it is, when all the syllables arc sounded.’ 

Thus, one false theory leads to another : for though the* line is monstrous 
if read with abscinded v()wcls, yet equally so is it if read by a process which 
m)t only yields three syllables too many, but grossly [wrverts the true order 
(u prf)nuncj^ion. 

t Antl^ct, the customary way of printing * the * and ‘ to,’ when held to 
be elided, is, to cast out the irespertivc vowels, and use the apostrophe. Thi s 
at Iciist, I find always done in the pages of Dryden, Popp, and Johnson. 
'I’he right way to mark elision is to print the vowels wdth the apostrophe, 
thus, * the’ * ‘‘to* * * glory*, * etc. ; and this mode Dr. N^ton always observes 
save in the case of ‘ the.,* the vowel of which he cuts off, though why he 
should make this exception it is not easy to understand. 
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‘ to/ *which changes, under the process, into the initial con- 
sonant ‘ w : ’ thus, ‘ to invent,* ‘ to enter,* become ‘ t*winvent/ 
‘ t*wonter ; * the difference between abscission and elision in 
such cases being as the diffei-ence between ‘ tin * and ‘ twin, 
between * ten * and the first syllable of ‘ twenty.* 

Similar likewise is the effect of eliding the final ‘ o * of 
words like ‘sorrow,* ‘shadow,* as in 

Anguish, and doubt, and fear, and sorrow^and pain — , ♦ 

where ‘ sorrow,* followed by ‘ and/ becomes ‘ sorr*wand.* 

In other cases of elision, it will be found that the concur- 
rent vowels form together a quasi-di)jhthong : by which term 
I mean any two vowels vFhich, counting as one syllable, aro 
yet not essentially indivisible. ^ 

It is, however, to be noted, that owing to the peculiar 
manner of spelling which obtains in English, there is some- 
times an appearance of hiatus, without the reality : rpany 
words, for instance, spelt as though they begin with the 
vowel ‘ u/ do, in fact, begin with the consonant ‘y; * for 
words like ‘ use,* ‘ universe,* ‘ Europe,* are pi‘onounced ‘ yuz * 
(or ‘ yuce ’), ‘ yunivei*se,* ‘ yuropc : * again, the v ords ‘ one,* 
‘ once,* begin, in fact, with the consonant ‘ w ; * for tliere is no 
difference l)etween the pronunciation of the numeral ‘ one,* 
and the past tense of the verb ‘ to win : * before such words, 
then, no elision is needed ; and though, without it, there 
seems to the eye an hiatus, there is none to the ear. 

After acknowledging the music of the ancient tongues to 
exceed that of all now in use, and the poetry of Italy to be 
the most mellifluous of all modem poetiy. Dr. Johnson goes 
on to speak of elision as a license,']’ allowable, perhaps, in 

• Unaccented English vowel-endings consist, with very rare exceptions, 
of our nondescript vowel * y : * wc have no such endings in * a ; * none (save 
of monosyllables) in ‘ c ; ’ none, of words accented on the penultimate, in * i ; ’ 
very few in it of words, like * prophecy,* accented on the an ultimate , 
words ending in ‘ o,* like ‘ sorrow,* ‘ follow,’ may almost be cuuircsd on the 
Angers ; and I cannot call to mind more than four words (viz. * continue,* 
* issue,* ‘ virtue,’ ‘ value *) which, accented on the penuLtiinatc, end in ‘ u.’ 

Our final * y * I call nondescript, liecause it is really a thing quite apart, 
being unlike any oth.^^r known vowel-sound; and hardly capable of being 
distinctly sounded apart from a preceding consonant. 

t Dr. Newton also speaks of elision as a license (the term used is 
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some instances, but always, more or less, objectionable ; and 
one which, though used in many languages, ancient and 
modem, is unsuitable for ours. 
f He then quotes from Milton the following lines, — 

No^imgrateful food, and food alike those pure—, 

If true, here only,^and of delicious taste- , 

For we have also'^our ev’ning and our mom — , 
Inhospitably, ^and kills their infant males — , 

And vital virtue^infus’d, and vital warmth — ; 

and adds, ‘ I believe every i-eader will agree that in all these 
^ passages, though not equally in all, the music is injured, and 
in some the meaning obscured. ’ There are other lines in 
which the Mowel is cut off, but it is so faintly pionouiiced in 
(jommon speedi that the loss of it in poetry is scai*cely per- 
ceived, and therefore such a compliance with the moiisure 
• mn^ be allowed : , 

Ahominabl e, ''unutterable, '^and worse — , 

Impenetrable, '^impal'd with circling tire 
To none communicable'^on earth oi heaven—: 

‘ yet even tlfbse contractions increase tlm roughness of a 
language too rough already ; and tliough in a long poem they 
may sometimes be suffei-cd, yet it can never be faulty to for- 
bear them ’ (‘ Rambler,' No. 88). 

Jlr. Johnson, like others, seems to confuse between the 
cutting off and blending of vowels : for whatever may be 
tlio case as regards the tlireo last exauiples quoted by him, 
assuredly in none of the first five are vowels cut off or lost. 
I deny, however, that elision injures music, or is more 
suitable to on© language than to auotliei- ; on the contraiy, 
regarding it as a means supplied by nature for neutralising a 
state of things which sensitive ears tind painful, I hold that 
the reasons which are good for it ever aiiywdiei*e, are good 
• ✓ 

‘ li^jerty *) ; but h« tells us that Milton employs it as ‘ a methoil whereby 
to diversify and improve his uutoIxts.’ Other writers, like Slioridaii, Thyf- 
■witt, Sir l^ge.rton Brydgej^, Mr, Steele, an«l Mr. Cliapniaii. flatly assert that 
Milton does not use elision at all! The two Inst-meinioiied gentlemen, 
moreover, are of opinion that Virgil’s lines may be made to bound better by 
ignoring it. 
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for it everywhere always : it is not, then, a* license to be 
suffered, but a law to be observed ; the license is in forbear- 
ing it; which so far from not being faulty, is about the 
gi*eatest fault a versifier can commit : * a strange plan Vt 
seems, for softening the verso of a rough language, to permit 
in it effects which others, not rough, abhor ; but stranger 
still is the reasoning that confutes the reasoner’s own ad- 
missions; for if elision be licentious, inharmonious, and 
disagi-eeablc, then not only must the Latin verse of Virgil be 
owned very much to deserve these ill epithets, but the Italian 
verse of Tasso more than any in existence ; seeing that, on 
an average, the ‘ ^Oncid ^^has an elision in two lines out of 
every three, and the * Gerusalemme * near two u^eveiy line.-|- 
Elision occurs in the verse of Milton far oftener than in 
that of any other English poet : for while the rest scarce ever 
use it save with the definite article, and the particle ‘ to,* 


* Tlmt is, ! 5 np[)osiTi^ the niternafive to bo botwoc^n 011*41011 and hialiiSt 
imdor the conditioiiH lion’toforo spocifiod. A poet, no doubt, is not bound to 
uSfC elision unless lie likes ; but not liking, bo is at least bound to avi'id »i 
ooneoiirsc of <'Ji(libli* vowels. 

t It is hardly, i)erliap* 4 , noeo'-sarv for me to say that I It/ivc not counted 
every oliMoii in” these poems; iioviVthelo^s, the avera^^os above f^iven are 
Ibiuifled on observations wide enoujjb to ciisuri* their aeciiraoy : nor. in 
speakinj^ of Tasso’.s versification, do I mean to say that elisions are more 
fre(pient in it than in Italian poetry f'onerally ; the fact only is, that having 
torted the matter in his verse, I have not cared to t(‘st it elsewdiere. 

Wc are, told, indeed, by an editor of Cowper’s ‘ TIomcr,’ tlmt wdieii Tasso 
reconstriu to*! hi >4 peat epic iHioni under a new title, he ndopl(>d the rule of 
reiTiovinf^ all eJi'-iruis ; but how much truth iliere is in this statement may 
be judged by glancing at the two first stanzas : — 

lo canto rarmi^e il cavalier sovrario, 

Che bdse'^il giogo'^alla cittii di Criftto ; 

Mnlto col seiiiio.^e col invitto niano, 

Egli'^adoprl), uel glorioso^arquisto : 

E di morte''ingoiiihrb le valli o'*!! fiiaiio, 

E correr feee'^il mar di aanpic misto ; 

Molto ncl duvo'^a'isedio'^aTie«)r sotfersc, 
iVr cui iiriiiio la terra'^e il cicl s’ apersc. 

fi^iiiiiei^infiammar del tonebroso^inferno 
(lli'^angeli ribellaiiti,'^amori,''e sdepii, « 

1 C spargendo nci Ruc»i veneno'^intemo, 

Coutro gli^'annar del Orieute^'i regrii, 

E (luiiidi'^il mossagj^T del Padre^Eterno 
Sgombrh le fianinn*^© rarmi^'e gli''r)dj^indcgni : 
iJanto di grazia die, nel dubbio'^a^salto, 

Alla crooe'^il iigliol spiegata'^in alto. — 

Gcrusulcniine Couquistnta. 
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and not often with them, he uses it in almost every case 
imaginable. Would I could add that he docs so invariably, 
to^ tlie entire extinction of hiatus I But consistency of 
l.hactice, as I have said already, it is vain to seek in the 
versification of Milton ; and elisions and hiatuses are ever ' 
and anon found cropping up, promiscuously, side by si<le, in 
all parts of his poems. 

At this point it seems appropriate to consider what eflcct 
elision has on the phrasing of words in verse. If it be ti*ue 
that there is generally some interval between phrases not 
affected by elision, is there any between such as are so 
affected ] if so, how do we reconcile it with elision ? if not, 
how do Avemark sentential stops between elided vowels? 

As the property of elision is to blend two into one, and 
of a pause to pai’t two from each other, it follows that, theo- 
retically, tiiere is na interval l>etweon the elidible vowels of 
separate ])hrases : practically, there is none between Ihom 
In common speech ; and it is at least o]itional whether there 
bo any in measured prose, or I’ocitod verse, : the choice rests 
with the reidtor; and so often as he chooses (having the 
j)owcr) to mark ]>ointedly tlie grammatical close of vowel- 
ending words, there results, no donbt, some inter val between 
the final vowel of the word so treated, and the initial one of 
the next : but such effects belong to elocution ; atid the oar 
takes no offence at them,* at once perct^iving that they are 
not caused by faulty arrangement. 


* The pf>of\s pnrt is to provide that the <*f hi-s vorse shall 

eimtain nothinji whieh oflonds the car ; and oircncc incvitshlv be 
bv any offect ivhich, due to that cause, conflicts with the nstiiral tcTidcnri<‘s 
of speech: noAv, concurrent weak vowels of separate words lend Tiatur.iilv 
TO coalesce : the poet, therefore, is bound to soe that tbev arc not left, ii*aiiin«x 
in his verfjp ; but he is not responsible beyond: tbe reciter then .steT>s in ; 
and if he, for purposes of his own, sees fit lo keep the words nnart, there is 
nothinfc to liinder him; for he does but treat them aceordinu: to strict 
grf^imar, wlij^li of course rcfiards them soparatelv : and the ear endure'* a 
se ’craneo inrsuch cases, because instinctively it discriminate'* between the 
natural eflfects provided for by tbe poet, and those artfully introduced f«»r a 
which is beyond his pro\dnee. 

The tendency of w'e>ik final and initial vowels to coalesce is marked 
most in those cases where the syllables iminediatelv preeodimr anti im- 
mediately fi»llowmfr, are both accented, as in ‘ sorrow'^imd pain,’ ‘the liol- 
low'^abyss,’ where, indeed, it is irre^sistible ; still, it exists, and ought to be 
taken account of, under other conditions, as in 

f2 
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Again, sentential divisions, represented by stops, are not, 
as I bold, necessarily marked by any distinctive suspension of 
vocal sound; nor do the rhythmical divisions of phrases 
necessarily coincide with the close of accented words : ^he 
finj^ unaccented syllable of any such word may, without 
impropriety, run Into a succeeding phrase; and whenever 
this happens, there takes place, between the accented syllable 
of the word and its unaccented one following, a ]>ause which 
otherwise would take place at the close of the word. For 
instance, in the line. 

Sweet AuVmrn, loveliest village of the plain — : 

here, between ‘Auburn ^ and ‘ loveliest,* there is a printed 
stoj3 ; now, some would phrase the line, — 

Sweel Auburn | loveliest | village | of the plain — , 

some. 

Sweet Au I burn, love|liest vill|age of the plain — ; 

« 

and it cannot be said that either mode is wi'ong. However, 
if the former mode be taken, then there is a pause between 
‘ Auburn * and ‘ loveliest * (though not a more iftarkcd one, I 
should say, than there is between ‘ loveliest * and ‘ village *) j* 
if the latter, then there is no pause whatever between the 
fimil syllable of * Auburn / and the initial one of ‘ loveliest’ 
(notwithstanding that a stop is printed, and a sentential 
pause deemed due) ; but there «« a pause between tlie penul- 
timate and final syllables of ‘ Auburn ; * and at that point, if 
anywliere, must be njarked (if it need to be mai-ked) the 
effect indicated hy the printed stop. 

It was admitted by implication, above, that in the last 


If true, here only,'^nn<l of <lelicious tusto — , 

Inhospitably, ''and kills their infant males — ; 
ill the lines following, 

To whom its safety a whole nation owes—, ^ 

His 8 word for glorj% and his country’s cause — , » 

Undaunted truth, "and dignity of mind — , 
the concurrent vowels are loft open : and yet they would quite naturally unite 
if the words containing them were to occur, under similar conditions, in com- 
mon or measured aj/eecli. Even though the fact were otherwise, I slioidd 
still contend that from such concurrences there results a fault of sound which 
ought to be avoided in verse. 
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three example given by Dr. Johnson there is a suppression 
rather than a blending of vowels. This occurs in the case 
of all words like ‘temple/ ‘people/ ‘battle/ ‘humble/ 
‘circle/ ‘abominable;* that is, of words ending with the 
vowel ‘ e/ pi'eceded by the consonant ‘1/ together with. some 
other consonant : for instance, 

His temple right against the temple'^of God—, 

Arraying with reflected purple'^and gold—; 

here, the final vowels of ‘ temple * and ‘ people * arc abso- 
lutely mute; and the consonants attach themselves the 
initial vowels of the next word; so thot, to the. ear, thesti ar(*. 
cases not of elision, but of contraeftion : in fact, the endings 
of sucli wdrds are found not to Ije vowel-endings at all, if 
we consider what is the characteristic of a vowel-sound, 
namely, an effect in tbe production of which there is no eon- 
ts^t gf the vocal organs : now, in pronouncing the fina l 
syllable of these and similar words, it will be found invariably 
that tlie tongue rests on the palate when the effort of pro- 
nunciation ceases.* 

Contracted, likewise, are final syllables in ‘ er * and ‘ oil * f 


* On thia point: Walker well rciiiarks : ‘ li, pnsceded by a unite, and fol- 
lowed by an “c,” in a final nyllable, has an imperfect sound which d(»cs not 
much honour our language.* The L in this situation is neither Hounded 
*‘el” nor “le,” but the fiiinl “e” is suppressed, and the precedi ni; unite 
anieulules the I., without either a preceding or succeeding vowel : so that 
the sound may he. called a monster, in grammar, — a syllabic wiilmut. a 
vowel. This will easily be perceived in tlie words “ able,’* table,” “ circle,” 
etc., which are pronounced “ abl’,’* ‘‘tabl’,” “circl’,” ’etc. 

Even so far back as the year 1653, we find Dr. Wallis treating as mute 
the final ‘ c ’ of such words, e.g. : ‘ Quando autem nullu pnedictariim rationum 
urget continuatioiiem ipsius c, ab accuratioribiis typographi.s nunc dicruni 
omittitur : nisi quod post /, alii consonai suhjuiictuin. a pleri.sque :i<lhiic 
retineatur, ut in “ candle,” “ handle,” “little,’’ “ wrangle,” “ j-WSHiblc,” t»c., 
in qiiibuanulli mine inservit usiii, adeoqiie non incommode oniitti poteiit 
(‘ Grainnuitica Linguae Anglicanie,’ Ed. 1). 

t Conrraction.s of the mute flual * e ’ and of the final * er ’ and ‘ on ’ occur 
often in the verse of our early dramatists ; as is sIiowmi by Mr.^Wm.J^ydncy 
Vfalker, in his ‘ Yersitication of Shakespear ; ’ (see from p. 07 to p. 74 ) and 
among th^many peculiarit.ies he sanctions, these arc the only ones w- Inch to 
me seem admiBsible. As regards the final ‘er* and ‘on,* such efiects take 
place by operation of the same law as that which, in the body of a word, 
renders mute an unaccented vowel, when followed by the consonant * r ’ or 
*n:* thus, ‘sever, sev’raiice;* ‘savour, sav’ry;’ ‘eawr, ev’ry;’ ‘soften, 
.soft’ning ; ’ ‘reason, reas’ning; ’ and, in like manner, we have ‘savour, 
sav’rof ; ’ ‘ river, riv’rof ; ’ ‘ soften, suffnand j ’ ‘ reason, reas’neth.’ 
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(however these sounds be represented to the eye) when they ‘ 
occur under conditions observable in the examples follow- 
ing:— 

And where the river'^of bliss through midst of heav’n— , 

Before them in a cloud or pillar^of fire — , 

All judgment wliether^'in heav’n, or earth, or hell — , 

The savour''of death, from all things else that live--, 

Whom rcason'^haUi equall’d, force hath made supiemc. 

Under diffewnt rhythmical conditions, this kind of con- 
traction, t, hough still possible, suggests itself less obviously : 
for instance, if we suppose lines such as 

A river in the i^^idst between them flow’d — , 

And a pillar of fire before them went — , « 

« 

the words here adapt themselves to the rhythm without con- 
traction ; and have not, in the absence of it, a bad effect. 

But the imperfect endings of words like ‘ temple*^ ‘ 
have not the same latitude of adaptation: followed by an^ 
initial consonant, they necessarily, indeed, j>ass, and followed 
by an accented initial vowel, they may perhaps pass, for 
independent syllables ; but they lose that charticter under 
dilfereiit conditions : for the natural tendency of consonant * 
articulation is to unite with vowels which do not repel 
union ; and whenever, therefore, a weak syllable, beginning ‘ 
with a vowel, succeeds any such imperfect final sound, effect 
is given, or is duo, to this tendency.* 


The right mode, in niy opinion, to print words ending in * er ’ and * on.’ 
when they suifcr this kind of contraction, is to cut out the vowel, and use 
tlie apostropJie, thus ; ‘ riv’r of ‘ pill’r of fire,’ etc. Dr. Newton, after 

saying (note 1, p. 248) that in such coses the word is to lie pronounced ‘ as 
one sellable or two short ones,’ uses a manner of printing which is con- 
sistent with neither treatment, namely, ‘ riv’er,’ ‘ pill’af,’ ‘ reas’on,’ etc. If 
the word is to be treated as ouc syllable, the vowel ought to lie cutf out, and 
"the apostrophe used ; if as two syllables, there is no need of the apostrophe. 

* iIcrc,*alRo, Its in cases of elision, the tendency to coalesce, thou^ 
marked more strongly when both the adjoining syllables are Accented, ex- 
ists, however, when these conditions are wanting : thus, in the lint, 

Swift as the sparkle of a setting star — , 
the imperfect syllable is made to count in the metre ; but if, metre apart, the 
phrase * sparkle of a setting star ’ were to occur in common or measured 
speech, the final sytliiblc of ‘sparkle’ aud the particle ‘of* would m^e 
together but one sound. 
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The lines* 

To'^whom Satan, turning boldly, thus replied — , 

But he, the Supreme Good, to^whom all things pure — , 

afeo present cases of contraction : for although the ‘ w * of 
‘ whom * is always mute, and the ‘ h ' often so, in common 
speech, yet it never is after the particle ‘ to : * thus, we may 
say, without aspiration, ‘ for oom ; * but we cannot say, wdtii- 
out it, ‘to oom;* and the ‘h’ aspirate is a bar to elision. 
This, therefore, must be considered a case of arbitraiy con- 
traction, like ‘ I’ll * for ‘ I will,* sufficiently accredited to be 
admissible in verse; and I call it arbitrary, to distinguish it 
from the contractions lierctofore just mentioned, which take 
place by a natiiml process. • 

And as after a consonant we often drop the initial aspira- 
tion in ‘ whom,* and ‘ whose,’ we drop it also after a con- 
soiHut or a vowel, in the i>ersonal and possessive pronouns 
‘lie*iwi(l^ liis,* when they precede, respectively, their verb or 
substantive ; so that elision takes place naturally between 
them and any j)rcceding umiccentod vowel. In fact, these 
proiouns, together with the auxiliary verb ‘ have,* * are 
foioid to titkc, or to reject, aspiration, and therefore to be 
elidible, or not, exactly according to the conditions already 
stated (pp. 10, 11, 12), which cause them to bo accented, or 
unaccented : c.g., 

Oonctirning thee to'^his angels: ini heir hands — , 

This city'^his temi)le, and his holy place—, 

Not this place only'^liis onmiproscnce fills — , 

Deposited within me, which to'^have kept — , 

Worthy to^have not remain'd so long unsung — , 

Nor should’st thou^bave trusted to tliat woman’s frailty — : 

hence, the line, 

^ This universe wc have possess’d and rul'd — , 
is faulty ; f because either there is hiatus between ‘ we * and 

• Evdh the possessive verb ‘ have ’ is not aspirated, when placed in sub- 
V>rdinatiun, as, for instance, in 

Love seeks to have love ; 

where elision takes place between ‘ to ’ and * have.* ^ 
t A similar ill effect there is in the line 

Of him who had stole Jove’s authentic fire— 
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* have,’ or there is attributed to * have ’ an aspiration not 
here due. 

On the other hand, the lines 

I had continued liappy, had not my fault — , * 

Of high collat’ral glory. Him thrones and pow’rs — , 

are faulty in the opposite direction; because between 

* happy’ and ‘had,* between ‘glory’ and ‘him,’ elision is 
attributed ; notwithstanding that both ‘ had ’ and ‘ him ’ 
require aspiration. 

As our language has a large number of dissyllables and 
monosyllables ending with an accented vowel, or diphthong 
sound (such as ‘say,* ‘away,* ‘decree,* ‘sea,* ‘sigh,* ‘eje,’ 

‘ descry,* ‘ know,’ ‘ bestow,**^ ‘ to and fro,* ‘ few,* ‘ renew,* ‘ jcy,’ 

‘ alloy *), it is of importance to decide the rh3rthinical quality 
of such sounds ; that is, whether or not, they present, when 
followed by a vowel, the alternative of an hiatus, cr a 
harsh elision : to me it seems that they do not ; bccause*from 
such concurrences in our language there is always found to 
result an intermediate sound of cither the consonant ‘ w * or 
of the consonant ‘ y.’ In fact, these final vowels are digain- 
mated.* And hero again, if there be any question, let an 
experiment be made : let the objector try if he can sound, 
natui'ally, in measured recitation, any one of these words, 
before an initial vowel, without some contact of the vocal 
organs : in the case of words ending with an ‘ o * or * on ’ 
sound, he may have ocular proof by making the experiment 
before a glass. 

The verses following furnish examples in which the opera- 
tion of this law may be observed ; — 

a line which has much perplexed the commentators ; though no one has 
ventured to pronounce it (what reallv it is) faulty : for here, the metre 
requires a separate syllabic utterance of ‘ who * and ‘ had,’ while tlfte proper 
rhylhm of language* requires elision, which in the following line from* Sam- 
son Agonistes ’ 

As vile had been thy folly, who^'havc profan’d, 
takes place. Tn such cases, then, the car expects, and takes account of, eli- 
sion, and if this be not provided for, the result is that the line seems to halt,’ 
lacking a syllable. 

* The term * Digamma’ is opplied in this treatise alike to the latent 
power of our • w,' and^o the Dinota, or latent power of our ‘ y.’ The. term 

* Diijota’ is borrowed from Mr. nonoycastle. (See p. 56, note *.) 
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Scowls o^cr the darken'd landscape snow, or shower — , 

The birds their notes renew, and bleating herds — , 

Fly to and fro, and on the smoothM plank — , 

As when, far off at sea, a fleet descried — , 

Blit who are these ? For with joint step I hear-—. 

But if the accentuation of a final vowel, in presence of 
an unaccented initial one, be preventive of hiatus in our 
language, the question arises whether the accentuation of an 
initial vowel, in presence of an unaccented final one, does not 
have the same effect. 

In the two first books of ‘ Paradise Lost,’ there are about 
forty-nine instances of vowels left unelided under the last- 
mentioned conditions; and if the^e^)e classified and examined, 
there will T>c^found occurring liefore accented initial vowels. 


The particle ‘ the * 22 times, 

The particle ‘ to ’ 0, 

The* pronouns ‘ he * and ‘ she ’ 2, 

Tlie proposition ‘by ’ 4, 

The pronoun ‘thou ’ 1, 

Ttie conjunction ‘ tlirou^li ' . 1, 

The final ‘ y ’ as in ‘ easy ’ . 10. 


40. 

Thus, in thirty-one cases out of the forty-nine, that is, in 
near*ly three-fourths of the whole number, we have to deal 
with the particles * the * and * to,* of which neither can be 
inflected or curtailed. 

But here a question arises. Since our language, unlike 
most others in analogous cases, never cuts off the vowel of 
these particles, must there not be a reason for a state of 
things so exceptional? if Pope would not bring himself 
even ta elide the ‘ e ' of ‘ the * before ‘ old,* may not such re- 
pugnance on his part bo traced to some cause other than the 
supposed iM effect of blending together an unaccemted and an 
accented vowel ? 

Again, the vowel-sound of our particle ‘ the * is liere just 
the same as that of the Italian * gli,* wlwieh (except before 
words beginning with * i *) is never contmeted, though 
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always elided : the elision, then, of ‘ the ’ herfbre ‘ order,’ 
would coiTespond with that which takes place in the follow- 
ing lino of Tasso, 

« 

De soave licor gli^orli del vaso : 

now, elisions of this kind occur, as a matter of course, 
in almost every page of Italian poetry, which is admitted, 
nevertheless, to be the most melodious in existence. Why, 
then, should a state of tilings which causes no unpleasiint- 
ness in one language, be held to cause it, under conditions 
which seem exactly similar, in another? The answer, I 
think, is, that the conditions are not quite so similar as they 
seem. « 

The sound of our article ‘ the,* before a coiisonhnt, is one 
which cannot exactly be represented by any vowel or diph- 
thong; but it is identical with the vowel-sound of the 
French particle ‘le now, if this sound were rei5iino4 b?j- 
fore an accented initial vowel, it would indeed cause a 
caeophony which might well be called (to use Dryden’s 
words) ‘a most horrible ill-soundiDg gap:* our ear, there- 
fore, at once rejecting it, ascribes to the article, ih such posi- 
tions, the true vowel-sound of our letter ‘ e,* as heard in the 
pronoun ‘ thee ; * and thus we say ‘ thee eai-th,’ ‘ thee air,* ‘ thee 
oracle,* ‘thee overture,* ‘ thee anchor,* etc. 

Two articles (‘a * and ‘ the *) are evermore, and irrepres- 
sibly, recalling in our speech : accordingly, w e have to say 
‘ a king,* ‘ a road,* ‘ a mountain : * but we cannot say ‘ a ant,* 
‘ a anchor,* ‘ a obstacle.* Why not ? Because of the hiatus :* 
so to get rid of the hiatus, wo conveiii ‘ a * into ‘ an,* and 
thus ends all difficulty with resjiect to this article. In like 
manner, when dealing with the definite article, wo say ‘ the 
road,* ‘ the king,* ‘ the mountain ; * but as we cannot, Jiecausc 
of the hiatus, give this article, before a vowel, the same 
sound it has before a consonant, here also we have lecourse 
to an expedient; but the expedient here consists, not in 

* Strange thouglyt may seem, the fact, however, is, that our three par- 
ticles * the,’ * a,’ auil * to,’ all tohe, before a consonant, the above-mentioned 
vowel-sound of the French particle ‘ le.’ 
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taking up an euphonic consonant, or in cutting off an 
obnoxious vowel, but in changing, as I have shown, the vowel 
sound : which done, we stop. But why do wc not, having 
the power, go on? why do we rest satisfied with the 
change made, when a further change is quite practicable ? 
wliy not boldly cut out the ‘o' of ‘ the,' as the French and 
Italians do the corresponding vowel of their definite article ? 
Be)causo our ear tells us that from the newly impaiied vowel- 
sound a consonant sound results; and that enough, tlierefore, 
has ]>een done to fill up the vacuity. 

Now, if anyone will repeat in succession, so as to.make a 
sort of scale, all Ihe various initial %'owol-sounds, such as we 
have in ‘ author,’ ‘ army,’ ‘ angel,' •anchor,’ ‘ eagle,’ ‘enti-ance,’ 
‘ idol,’*‘ image,’ ‘ omen,' ‘ obstacle,' ‘ owl,' ‘ Ouse,' ‘ utterance,' 
prefixing to each this particle ‘ the ; ' thus, 


j the au, 

the a (lTal.)» 
tlie a (Eng.), 
the an, 
the c, 
f the en, 
tlie i, 


the ii.-*, 
the o, 
the ob, 

the ow (a=5 in owl), 
the oLi (as in Ouse), 
the ult, 


he will find (unless pains be taken to prevent it) that an 
intermediate sound of the consonant ‘ y ' makes itself per- 
ceived throughout;* and what I suggest is, that to an innate, 
though, perhaps, unconscious, perception of this sound's pre- 
sence, is due alike the non-contraction of our definite article, 


* In the rapid utterance of common spreeb, this sound way he lost ; but 
in the more slow, more stnmgly m;u*ked, more distinct uttcraiicr of declama- 
tion, it is either heard, or may be heard. 

1 do not deny that even in declamation, the article may be uttered before 
any of the above-mentioned words, without producing the ‘diijota : ’ what 
I assert, •however, is, that when not clicilctl, the sound is still latent, and 
may he elicited at pleasure, because it is an ctlect resulting naturally from 
tike vowels here concurrent^ when rendered in a way which does not go 
beyond the^privileges of declaimed spetsch. The utterance which marks the 
‘diijota’ diilers from that which does not mark it, only in a more com- 
bletel\‘ distinct enunciation of the pum sound pertaining to the vowel ‘ e.* 
Roth Inodes are natural ; and it is inipo&<ible to say that one is more natural 
than the other : but one is more suitable for recited ^rse ; and a choice of 
either b(^ing oiTcred, we arc at liberty to take the one which best suits our 
purpose. 
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and the repugnance, felt by Pope and others, t& elide it, in 
certain cases. 

And if I be told, by way of objection, that, according to 
this theory, there will practically be no difference between 
‘ arrow * and ‘ Yarrow,' ‘ between ‘ ear ' and ‘ year,' ‘ east ' and 
‘ yeast,* ‘ earning ’ and ‘ yearning,' * oak ' and * yoke,' and so 
foi*th, I I'eply, tliat though between such words, under other 
conditions, there is a well-defined diversity of sound, yet, 
between them, when preceded by the definite article, the 
difference is hardly, if at all, perceptible. And here the 
reader will note that I have not asserted the* diijota' to be 
entirely identical with tlie consonant * y : ' I would rather 
describe it as a * vis,* a power, of that letter, rather than the 
full power : and if I bo asked to illustrate the distinction 
thus <lrawii, I would instance the effect this letter has in 
* yoke,' * year,' * yeast,' and * yearning,' when these words, or 
the like of them, are uttei'ed separately, or after a final con- 
sonant, as compared with the eflect it has in them after the 
definite article ; in the latter case the * y ' consonant sound, 
though still heard, is heard somewhat less forciVdy than be- 
fore ; and in this less forcible utterance we have just the 
state of things which brings as to the ‘diijoU.' Now, 
words like ‘oak,* * ear,’ * east,' ‘earning,’ etc., take, under 
similar circumstances, a sound, though not, it may be, the 
full sound, of the letter ‘y;* on the one hand, then, a 
previously existing souml is reduced to a certain point ; on 
the other, a sound not previously existing, asserts itself up to 
a certain point; and thus, by a simultaneous process of ap- 
proximation, we arrive at results which, to all intents and 
pur})Oses, are identical in effect. Indeed, so close is the aj)- 
proximation, that the diffei*ence remaining, if any there be, 
is very much the same as that which exists in music Between 
G sharp and A flat; notes which, though theoretically 
separated by an enharmonic interval, are, nevertheless, 
represented by one and the Siime sign on keyed instruments. 

And to test the truth of what I here advance, let the 
reader try the experiment of eliding ‘ the ' before an* initial 
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‘ y,* side by aide with elision of it before an accented initial 
vowel ; and he will find, if I mistake not, results all but 
identical : and if I lie told that there can be no elision 
before a consonant, my answer is that the initial * y,* while 
possessing, in certain positions, the full power of a consonant, 
is yet found to have, in other positions, some property of a 
vowel : for not only, as is shown above, does it take, when 
preceded by tlie definite article, a sound less distinct than the 
one it takes when standing singly, or coming after a conso- 
nant, but ‘ the * itself, when followed by this lettei', takes, or 
may take, very much the same sound it has when followed 
by an accented vowel.* 

Such are the reasons which bccur to m(5 as sufiicient to 
justify us ^n, exempting from the reproach of hiatus all these 
I’hythmical phrases in which ‘ the ' is used, unelided, before 
an accented initial vowel, t 


* * Y/ when it, follows a consonant, is a vowel ; when itprcceile^ either a 
vowel or a diphthong, it is a consonimt : ‘ j c, young.’ It is tlioui^ht by .sonic 
to be in all cabcs a vowel ; but it may be obseWed of ‘y ’ as of * w,’ that it 
follows a vowel without any hiatus, as in ‘rosy youth.’ (Dr. Johnson’s 
* Grammar of the English Tongue, ’) 

Lmionbtedly, as l)r. Johnson says, there is no hiatus in ‘ rosy youth ; * 
nor, as 1 should say, in ‘the youth T’ but equally, to my mind, beyond doubt 
is it that the initial ‘y ’ of ‘youth’ is not heard, in eitlnrease. as it is heard 
when the iioiiri stand.s alone, or is preceded by a consonant. The following 
line from Kunmy’s ‘Gonlie Shepherd,’ 

My father’s heart}' table you soon shall ace, 
is remarkable, as containing a eontraetioii (and, I think, a perfectly legiti- 
inaleone) of the final syllable of ‘ table, ’ into one syllabic .s<nind with ‘ you 
now, such au effect w'ould not occur before any consonant other than a ‘y.’ 
Even in Milton’s line 

Justly, yet despair not of thy final pard<iri (‘ S. A.’), 
elision betw'ceu the liiial vowel of ‘justly,’ and ‘yet,’ stienis an effect quite 
admissible ; and that Milton so intended it I believe for this reason; if eli- 
sion is not iidmitted, there, is a syJIalde f«»o many in the verse ; and 1 find 
not BO much os the appearance of s^uch a thing cl.^ewherc in ‘tjaiufjou 
Agoni.stcs.’ 

The French w'ord ‘yeux* affords a further remarkahJr testimony n.s to 
the double character of this initial ‘ y : ’ the ‘ y ’ of * yeux ’ is just a.s much a 
consonant as the ‘y ’ of ‘youth,’ or of any other English word beginning in 
^he same 'ijray; and jet, nevertheless, m ‘ les yeux’ the ‘.s’ of ‘les’ is 
sounded, aft though it were followed by a vow^el. ... 

f The vowel-sound of the Itiilian ‘i* in 'gli»’ being identical with that of 
' ‘ c’ in ‘ the,’ and the *o ’ of ‘ orli ’ with that of ‘ order ’ (see p. 74), it may be 
urgotl that if the digamiiia be present in ‘ the <»rdcr,’ it will be pre.sent, 
likewise, in ‘ gliorli.’ All 1 venture to say on thw point is, Uiat, theoreti- 
cally, there seems no reason W'liy this power slioiud not exist, under the 
conditions sup[Kiscd, in Italian, provided Italians choose to pronounce their 
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Tho particle * to/ wliicli has next to be considered, hjis 
also a variable pronunciation : on the one hand, it takes, like 
‘ the/ before a consonant, the vowel-sound of the French 
particle ‘ le ; * on the other, it takes, before a vowel, not the 
true sound of our vowel ‘ o,* but that of our vowel ^ u,' as 
heard in ‘ you ’ and ‘ through,* which beyond doubt do not 
lend themselves to elision before accented vowels : now, these 
words ai‘e sometimes accented, sometimes not ; but ‘ thiough * 
is certainly not accented when, without being preceded by a 
verb, it is used as a preposition immediately before a noun- 
substantive, as in the line, 

Through all tiie changing scenes ol! life ; 

a line which few people, I think, will be inclined ho pronounce 
faulty : but if there be no hiatus Ijetwecn ‘ through * and 
‘ all,* I do not see on Avhat principle there should be held to 
be any between ‘ to ’ and * all * in the line 

To all you ladies now on land : 

I hold indeed that there is none in either case ; and that 
the argument above applied as to the ))i esence of one form of 
digamma, applies equally here as to the presence of another : 
nor is ocular proof in this case wanting, for as surely as the 
hammer of a pianoforte strikes the string above it whenever 
the corresponding note on the key-]x)ai'd is touched, so surely, 
in these and like cases, do the lips, by closing, testify tliat a 
consonant sound is uttered. 

Granting then that the final unaccented ‘ e * sound of ‘ the,* 
and the corresponding ‘ u * sound of ‘ to * arc respectively 
digammated in the positions aforestud, it will follow that 
many similar endings are, in such positions, affected after the 
same manner ; and similar, on the one side, is tho ‘ e *®sound 
of ‘ he,* ‘ she,* and ‘ ye ; * and similar, on the other, are, as I 
have shown, the ‘ u * sound of ‘ you * and ‘ through*,* which, 


definite article, before an accented vowel, with as much distinctness as wo 
pronounce ours; but, ini^act, they do not: for their invariable rule is to con- 
tract * gli * before all words beginning with un * i,’ and to elide it in aJi other 
cases. 
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indeed, are the only unaccented monosyllables in our lan- 
guage having a vowel sound exactly like that of our ‘ to.* 

But there are other vowel endings which, on the same 
j5rinciple, ave similarly affected also; and these are our ‘i* 
sound, as heard in ‘ by,* and the pronoun ‘ I,* and the primary 
close sound of our ‘o,* as heard in ‘ so,* and ‘ though * (which 
are often unaccented), and the ‘ ow * diphthong sound, as 
beard in ‘thou.* 

Thus, the line, 

Knowing who I am, as I know who thou art, . 

which, at first sight, seems to havo Ihi-ee hiatuses, is found on 
examination to have none. • 

As regards the final ‘ y * of words accxjnted on the ]>enul- 
timate or antepenultimate, I have only to say tliat it docs 
not, in my judgment, carry with it any digam inn ting power.* 

, , • ; 

* This Idler baa two houthIs ; one, as heard in ‘ prophecy,’ * tes- 

• titV.’ whicli is the pure primary sound of our vowel ‘i ; ' another, .-us heard in 

* plenty,’ * secrecy/ ‘ fallacy,’ <jf wliioh I scarce km»w what aceounr to ^ive, as 
it cannot be referred to any other known vow(‘J-sound, being, l>y itself, a 
sort of open at once guttural and nasal. 

Ben JonsoTl‘s .stalemeut tliat coinp«>nnds of ‘faeio,’ like ‘liquefy,’ ‘qual- 
ify,’ &e., are accented on their final ayll.ahle, is not (as 1 believe) founded on 

* any rule of proiiuueijition peculiar to bis time, but on a false assiuniditm, 
slill eominon anumg grammarians, that .aec«‘ut, in cerlain cases, is a ncees- 
saiy accompaniment of vowel-sound. A remarkable instai’.eo of Ibis error is 
furnished by Dean Alford. After quoting a correspondent who complains of 
flu- sTn-ss laid (as !«> s.iys) on the final syllable of ‘ proplieey/ and who asks 
what wc should think of ‘extaaf,’ ‘fjillncv,* or ‘ phantasy/ o.''pecirilly if put 
in the plural, the Dean goe-s on to say : ‘In this case usage is Tight, and 
apparent analogy wrong ; “ extasy,” as we have already seen, is from the 
(ireek word “eX'.tasis,” “ phantasy” from the Greek word “ fant.asTfi,” 
“fallacy” from the Latin word “fullacia;” but “propliccy” is from the 
(xreek “prolbteia,” and it is, therefore, not without reaMm that wc lay tlie 
stress on the last syllable. The verb to “prophe-iv” wo pronounce in the 
same way ; I suppose by a double aiiah»gy : partly guided by the sound of 
the substantive, partly by that of other words ending in “ y,” as “ qualify," 
“ multiply,” “mystify*.”'’ (* Queen’s English,’ pp. .W, .Of.) 

Now. observation should Iiuve taught Dean Alford that stress, or absence 
of it, (m syllables of English words derived from Greek or Latin, is very 
Uttl(‘ indeed defiendent on the question of ‘long’ or ‘short ’ in corresponding 
?]Jables of. those languages: there is, ‘then, no relevancy in attributing to 
(ireek or Latin origin the syllabic sound of this or that English word, unless it 
.can be show’n that all syllabic sound in English words of like origin is to l)e ac- 
counted for on the same princijilc. So long as we ai-e content to take our l.-m- 
guago as it is. to stndv its effects, and make the of them, we stand on safe 
groiird ; but if people must needs render a reason f* everything they meet 
with iiftlie course of such researches, they will soon fiiuUheinselves involved 
ill all sorts of inoonsistencies and contrailictions. But Dean Alford and 
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Now, although the arguments hero used, ^ind the con- 
clusions come to, may seem at vaiiance with the remarks 
made in p. 60 , yet there is in reality no contradiction : for 
there I argue, on the assumption of eminent poets, that 
hiatus results from certain combinations of words, whereas 
here my argument is, that from those, and similar combina- 
tions, no hiatus results : the sole question with mo being, 
not whether there be less evil in leaving vowels open than in 
eliding them, but whether, elision not being used, the vowels 
are left open or not : positively, I maintain that if hiatus 
be a fault of sound, it is just as much so, csBteris paribus, in 
one language as in another ; * and not the least do I incline 
to Dr. .Johnson^s dictum, ^hat elision, while suitable for other 
languages, may be unsuitable for ours, unless wc can allege 
a difTerence of conditions, and point out wherein the difference 
consists. 

But though Milton very often does not elide before ac- 
cented vowels, he very often, however, does ; as is seen by 
the following examples, — 

Before all temples the^upright heart and pure — , , 

Of tow’rin^ eagles to^all the fowls he seems — , 

Tho^^earth cumber’d, and the wing’d air dark with plumes--, 

A passage down to the^eartli, a passage wide—, 

Now morn her rosy steps ia the^castorn clime — , 


liis correspondont are both on the wrong track ; they fail to distiiimiish bt'- 
tween two things csscMitially distinct; between stress (Avhudi is accent) and 
more vowel-sound. The only differenwi between the linul ‘ y ’ of ‘ exiatasy * 
and that of ‘ prophecy,’ is, that, in the former case, the vowel takes the non- 
descript jound above mentioned, and in the other, the pure vowel-sound of 
our * i ; ’ hut one vowel-sound is not, by its nature, a jot more liable to stress 
than another; nor, in fact, is the *y’ of any among the words before us, 
entitled to the least stress. 

* I will here point out an inconsistency which has often stiiick me. Let 
any Englishman, who may be fitted for tlie task, undcrt.ikc to examine some 
tifth-fonn Latin verse exercise, and he will de(‘m intolerable the slightest 
riaw in the versification. ITow much does an hiatus pain hiiii ! what sen- 
aitivenesH of nerve lie shows if a single false quantity be committed ! Bdt 
let this rigid uncompromising critic turn then to English verse, and we shall 
find him unhesitatingly accepting, or, it may be, himself using, the very 
same effects, or the same in principle, ns those bv which he had just before 
bwn so much shockcri in a school-lmy's crude effusion.s. Now a Latin hiatus 
is no worse than an English one ; and the principle which forbids the use of 
false quantity in an ancient tougue, applies with (‘qua! force ogaii^st the 
use of false accent in a modem. 
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Ladcn^nvith fairest fruits that seem'd thc'^eye — , 
Charybdis, and by the^'other whirlpool steer'd — . 

As from the centre thence to the'^utmost pole — , 

Into^iiitcr darkness, deep ingulf’d, his place. 

Now, it seems, at first sight, impossible that each of these 
opposite modes can be right : nevertheless, in this case, as in 
othem, we shall find it not easy to pronounce either wrong. 

The key of the difficulty will, I think, be found, if, while 
recognising the power or ‘ vis ’ of the ‘ y * and of the ‘ w,' we 
take account of their twofold operation. 

I have already shown that when ‘ the ' or ‘to ' are elided, 
* the effect is to convert the vowels ^ e * and ‘ o,' res])cctively, 
into the initial consonants ‘ y ’ and ‘ w : * the immediate} cause 
of this conversion is the rapidity with which the paHiclos are 
pronounced : thus, whenever the vowels of these pai-ticles 
meet otlier vowels, the consonant ‘ vis ' is al ivays present and 
o[)eratiwo, ihoiigh iidt always operative as a digammating 
‘,vis when the initial syllable is unaccented, elision natu- 
rally takes place, and we see what then bec^oincs of the final 
vow(ds ; but if there be accent, it causes a resistance whicli 
retards, or may retard, the voice, and, retarding it, brings 
out tht? digjimma : hut still, elision is practicable, provided 
the particles he uttered with a rapidity sufficient to overcome 
the ix-sistance oflered ; and we cjxn so utter them, oj* not, at 
plcasuic, because there is no law which prescrilDos l)ow fast, 
or how much less fast, tho utterance should be : but the 
choice * is open only where there is accent ; for it is resistance 
which brings out tho digamma ^ and unaccented syllables 
otfer no rcsistjince. 

* Divcr*<ity of pr:u-tice, unclor .soeiiiing identity of contlilionH, on nny f^iven 
point, is notj^ 1 must own, a thing to be wislied for in verso ; and 1 would 
gladly devise some ]»ritK*iplc for the guidamwi of versitiors in exorcising the 
discrotioM whhdi st-ems due to them on this point: l>iir none .snoh occurs <c> 
me ;#ior do I believe that a relialde one is io bo found. 

t The only point oji which 1 incline U> dilfcr witli Mr. lionnycastle (sets 
p. 56, rote *j is in doubting wrlietber these consonant powers of the ‘w’ 
an(r‘y ' would make themselves felt in Greek when each of the couson.ant 
vowels IS .'iliort, as in a\yt* ; if it wouhi, tlion ive must suppoiie the 
ancient (Jrock to have bc*.cn more strongly digainmalet’, tliiiii r»ur English 
is : and peijliiaps it was To me, however, there seems a greater probability 
that ill this aud ••iniilur cases the gap was tilled up by some otlier process. 

G 
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One reason, as I have said, why open voxels ai’e objec-* 
tionable in verse, is, because there is a natural tendency to 
blend into one syllabic sound the final and initial vowels of 
separate words : but sometimes (as when, for instance, both 
vowels are accented) this tendency does not exist ; so that, 
in such cases, the ol^jection above stated does not apply ; and 
the question arises whether concurrent vowels, which do not 
easily coalesce, are admissible in vei*se without elision ? 

In tlie prose writings of Torquato Tasso,* there is a rather 
remarkable passage, bearing partly on this point. 

Speaking of several things which cause ruggedness 
(asprezza) of composition, but, at the same time, a certain “ 
gi*andcur and gravity, he quotes, in illustration, four verses 
of Dante, ‘ in which,' lie says, ‘ the vowels are not absorbed, 
but there is made, as it were, a gap and a chasm : ' — 

Poi 6 Oleopatras lussuriosa — , , * 

La onde il carro giiV era sparito 
Vid' 10 scriite al somma d’ una porta — , 

Nol oiel che piCi della sua luce prciule, 

F'u *io -etc. : 

I 

‘although,' he adds, ‘the concourse of i does not cause so 
great a chasm or hiatus as that of A and o, for which we aib 
wont to open the mouth wider,' 

Now, such concurrences being prima facie licentious, while 
Tasso here speaks of them a.s effects permissible, nay praise- 
worthy, at times, it is well worth while to pass in i-cview 
each of the examples thus approved by him. 

Poi ^ Cleopatras lussuriosa — : 

‘poi,' which in the body of a verse should count for but 
one syllable, is here used as two ; and no elision takes place 
between the final ‘ i ' and the ‘ h ' which follows. « 

Vidw scrittc al somma d’ una porta — : ^ 

here, too, the ‘ io,' which ought to count for but one syllable, 
counts for two ; but this is not a case of hiatus in the oMi- 
nary acceptation of the term. But as nothing whicli Tasso 


• * Del Poema Eroico,* Libro Quinto. 
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writes on maliters of versification is to be passed over lightly, 
I will here pause to enquire why it is tliat neither of these 
two effects have seemed offensive to his ear. 

He admits that the concourse of the 4' does not cause, in 
these cases, so great a gap as that of the ‘ a * and * o* in ‘ la ondo ’ 
(and he might have added as that of the ‘a* and ‘e’ in ‘giA 
era ’) ; and the reason, he says, is, that the mouth is not opened 
so wide in the one case as in the other : but is there not, de- 
pendent on this, another reason, \vhich he fails to mention, 
namely, that in passing from the M * of * poi * to the accented 
‘ h,* and from the tonic ‘ i ’ of ‘ io ’ to the unaccented ‘ o,’ — in 
both these cases, the tongue toucljjBS the palate, and so lu-o- 
duces the ygconsonant sound 1 So, at lejist, to me it set^ms.* 

‘ Fu io,* ‘ la onde,* ^ giA era : * in each of these ceases both 
the syllables are accented, and elision does not suggest itself. 

^ We ha^e, then, before us the fiict tha t Tasso quotes with 
apinsoval examples of concurrent vowels, left unelidcd, in 
verse, among which a certain numlicr are unquestionably 
left open. Now, as effects which a poet semetions in the vorse 
of others he«is likely to make use of in his own, it becomes a 
matter of some interest to enquire, firstly, wbetlier Tasso 
*does himself use concuiTont vowels without elision; and, 
secondly, if lie does, how far the usiige goas. 

In the 15,330 verses of the ‘ Gerusalemme ’ there are 
not, T believe, to be found more than twenty-six instances of 
‘ prima fiicio ’ hiatus ; and the vowel combinations they pi e- 
sent arc as follow : — 


Chi 6 (occurring twice), 
Cosi, or si alto (3 times), 
NA at to, 

Tre anni, 


Tent6 clla, 

Ma clla (t wice), 

— 6 (twice), 

— esce, 


* In the verse, 

# Io, io vorrei die il vostro alto viilorc, 

the words ‘ io,’ * io ’ count for hut two syllables ; and it does not scorn i»om- 
sible to pass from one to the otiier without closint^ the Ups. From this 
meveinent a ‘ w ’ digammating power results. Now, if the words were pn - 
nounced as having each two syllables (as in ‘ vid’ io*), would not, also, tlie 
‘ V '-consonant sound assert itself between the * i ’ and tjjic * o ’ of each word ? 
This line argument might be carried farther with a view to show that the 
said cousemant powers are both often present in other modern languages be- 
sides our own. 
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Pill alto (3 times), Ma csso, 

— atto, — ecco, 

— aspre, — empi, 

— oltre, — odi, 

Pii\ e pi^l (3 times), Da ire. 


Here, then, one remark obviously occurs : if Tasso in- 
deed deems hiatus to be a means of good effect in verse, it is 
a means, at any rate, by him used with extreme chariness. 

Consulting Petrarch, wo find him to furnish about fifty- 
two similar examples ; of which the vowel combinations are, — 


Chi ^ 

Gii\ era, 

Te ossendo, 

Cosl (nr si) alto (6 times), 

Til ora, 

E di te e di me, 

— aspre (twice), ^ 

0 occhi, 

Ma 6, 

- or, 

— anime. 

Da inde (twice) : 

altro. 

— ora, 

Qui 6, 

— ora, 

— ultimo, 

Di e notte (twice), 

Deh ! or, 

— aspettata, 

Cosi al Jume, ^ 

Pill alto (3 times), 

— invidia, 

Tu hai, 

-- altri, 

— incoiistauza, 

Ch’io odo, 

oltre, 

Fu io, 

-- era, 

Far6 io (twice), 

— oso, 

Artii, c tre Cesari, 

SarC) io, 

K' or, 

Perc) ill, 

La oltre, 

-oggU 

- - i mini, 

- - ontlc, 

Fa ir. 

— • i di miei : 


and ellects of this kind are very common in Dante. 

It appears, then, that >n dealing with exceptional cases 
of concurrent vowels, Tasso lays down for himself three 
rules ; namely, 

1 . When two accented vowels meet, as in ‘ cosi alto,’ 
‘ ten to el la,’ elision is to be forborne : 

2. Ceiiain unaccented monosyllables (like ‘ ma,* ‘ da,* ^ n^j,* 
‘ idh *) are not to be elided before an accented initial vowel ; 

3. Nor * pill,* being accented, in the phrase ‘piu ^ piii,* be- 
foi-e an unaccented initial. 

With one exception,* Pctrarch*s practice is found to be 
just the same, as regards these points ; and, fuHher, we find 
that 


Once only, ‘ onde’ is elided by Petrarch ; 
La'^ondc io passava sol per m*io destiuu. 
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1. He forbears to elide the accented ‘ ii' of Artii before 
an unaccented initial ; 

2. Also the unaccented ‘tu/ and ‘fu** in the same 
position : 

3. In the phrase ‘ di e notte,* he elides ‘ di/ or not, at 
pleasure ; but, oftener than otherwise, he does not elide it : 

4. In two instances, he leaves ‘ cosi * unelided before an 
unaccented vowel ; while, in several other cases, he adopts the 
contrary mode, e.g. ‘ e cosi^avvien : * 

5. ‘ Te * is twice by him left unelidod before an unac- 
cented initial ; 


* The pTonoun ‘tu’ when immediatclir precedinj^ its verb, when 
fuixiliary, ai)^ ‘ piii ’ when followed by an accented syllable, must eaeli be 
held unaccented. Now, the vowel-soiind in each of these is the siiinc fi** that 
of our particle ‘to:* hence the Italian pronoun ‘tu,* when unaccented, 
sounds just the same as our said particle. Nevertheless, 1 cannot province a 
single instanevi in which the former is elided hefbn'an accent(‘d initial Vt)wel ; 
vidiile we occasionally c|^ elide our particle in such a pv>Hition ; thus, 

• A t<)w’ring eagle tii^aJl the fv)wl8 he seems. 

, The reason, I 8ugg(‘st, Is, that though both are unaccented, both are not. 
equally unimportant ; hc'nce, the particle, Ixjing intrinsically insignificant, 
is marked by an invariable fugitiveness of sound, which is by no means a 
characteristic of the pronoun. 

But be tlict as it ina}', such concurrences seem syatcmaticnlly to be 
avoided by Italian versifiers; and when found to be unawddable,* are not 
helvi to ivquire elision ; thus, we sec that Petrarch and 'J'asso do not elide in 
‘ pill nU.o,’ etc.., nor Petrarch in * tu orn,’ ‘fu oso,’ nor Dante in ‘ In nrdi 
and yet, I do not <»hservc that any consonant power makes itself felt between 
the unaccented ‘ piii * or ‘fu,’ and occonred initials, as in 

Piii alto, 

— atU), 

— aspre, 

— oltre — , 

notwithstanding that between our particle ‘to’ and lairresponding iuuia) 
vowi'ls, as in 

To alter, 

— act, 

— ask, 

— open, 

there In a quite jiorccptible sound of the w ; and the some sound, T ahonid 
say, is perceptible in ‘ tu ora,’ ‘ tu ardi.’ The difterence of effect is due to 
diversit/ of initial consonant sound in the prior word ; and that this is so 
w'ill he seen if we substitute an initial ‘ p ’ or ‘ f ’ tor the initial ‘ t ’ in ‘to 
alter,’ ‘ to ask,’ etc., and we shall find that the w sound is no longer pi'rcep- 
tiblc. In pronouncing ‘few ’or ‘pew’ the lips open; in pronouncing ‘to’ 
they tend to close. 

* The * u * vowel-sound is the one of all others yrhich can least easily he 
elided when it meets with resistance : aa.’ordingly, we find that the Italian 
tongue does not possess a single w'ord, other than monosyllables, ending wdth 
ail unaccented ‘ u ; ’ nor arc themonasyllnbles unacAmted except when used 
as prody tics. Moreover, the Latin tongue has not a single short final ‘ u.’ 
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6 . And thrice, in the same position, the final o * of ‘ pei^ : ’ 

7. The interjection * O * is fonr times left unelided when 
followed by initial accent, and thrice wlien not followed.* 

Now, doubtless, in the greater part of these words, the 
vowels are left open ; but it is not so (as I believe) whenever 
the concurrent vowel sounds are the same as tliose from 
which, in English, the digamma results. 

To me, at least, it seems that, under similar conditions, 
similar effects would result in every language. In saying 
this, however, 1 wish to be understood as merely stating tx 
theoretical opinion, j* 

As regards the monosyllable ^ ma,’ there is no doubt that 
Italians do dwell on it (asUo also the French on their ‘ mais ’) 
far more than we ever dwell on our mean-sounding erjuiva- 
Icnt conjunction : but whether this be due to any cause 
other than mere caprice of elocution, I do not venture to 
say: again, some vowels ai*e more sondroiis than otl.ors*; 
jiiid the final vowels of monosyllables are more sonorous than 
the same vowels when found at the close of other words ; 
and the m6i*e sonorous a sound is the less easily docs it lend 
itself to elision under the conditions supposed. 

Tlie fixet, at any rate, remains, that Dante, Petrarch, and 


• There is a difference to lui observed betwwn the interjection ‘o’ or ‘oh,’ 
wIkmi use*l UN the mere sign of a voeutive ease, :ind the sumo when used to 
exhovl . invoke, or adjure; in the. one ease it does not take in the 

4)tlier, 1 should say, it doe.s ; and this seems to bo nekno^vl edged by J’etriireh 
■w hen in the lines 

O, nspettata in riel aninaa hella I 
(), invidia ncmica di virtude ! 

O, incoustaiiza delle iimane co.se 1 

he al^staius from eliding before an unaccented initial ; notwithstanding that 
the u;eneral rule of Italian ver.^ilication Is certainly to elide the interjec- 
tion in such j)ONition. Before an accented initial, Petrarch, I Iwlicvo, always 
forbears eliaion. The usage of other poets after hLs time, so faj| as my 
j)b‘<i rvnli()U goes, seems to bo entire avoidance of such concurrein’^s. At 
len.-'t, I do n(»t know of any case in which lhi.s interjection is elided before 
ari aoeented initial. In Latin verse we know the rule is never, under arfjl 
circa mstanocH, to elide the interje<;tion. 

t It is a fact here worthy to he noticed that Metastasio, and Alfieri, 
hardly ever, if at all, allow any concurrences of unclidcd vowels, such as* 
thosH which, spai'ingly (as we have seen) u^d by Tasso, less sparingly hv 
Petrareb, are often use«i by Dante. They seem, indeed, systematically to 
avoid all combinations -frhich place them under the alternative of eliding, iu 
such cases, or of forbearing to elide. 
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Tasso persistently refuse to elide ‘ ma/ or ‘ da/ or ‘ fu/ or 
‘ tu/ or ^ n^/ before an accented initial vowel ; and this can 
only be because these monosyllables liave been felt by them 
te be, if not unelidible, at least better left unelided, under 
sucb conditions. 

We must allow, then, that there are-#wo kinds of hiatus ; 
one, in which the dissonance arising from an incomplete 
sound is aggravated by ai-tificialness of uttemnee ; another, 
in which the dissonance exists simply, without any such ag- 
gravation. The foioner kind is absolutely rejected in Italhm 
verse ; the latter, if not deemed quite inadmissible, is. yet in 
fact very spiringly admitted. 

In answer, then, to the question, raised in p. 82 , whether 
a concuiTe^e of accented and undigammated vowels may be 
allowed in verse without elision, I have to say, firstly, that 
elision never ought to take place between two accented 
\’t)wels ; Secondly, "that the effect of it, when only one is 
.accented, is at times unsatisfactory : it would be better, then, 
to avoid all such concurrences ; * but if tliat be found im- 
possilde, then the pi^eferable course would be to leave the 

* Thoujyli the terra ‘hiatus’ is generally applied to thes j^ap caused l)y 
the coiirurreiice, of uriclided vowels iu separate words, wc ou^^ht not here to 
overlook the fact that iimny lan^uaj^s, more or Jess, jiiul Latin ami linliau 
as much aa any, ahoiuid with words in which concurpcnt vowels are sounded 
as separate b^llahles ; as, for instance, in Italian ‘ j^lorn^so,’ ‘odioso,’ ‘ori- 
ente,’ ‘ sdavc,’ ‘ fastidioso,’ * lUial,’ ‘ impartial,’ * feTigi’on,’ ‘ desi’ar,’ ‘ maestro,’ 
‘pitese,' ‘ viaf^sio,’ ‘ tridnfante,’ etc. ete. TJiis tveatnient i<, iiodouht, excep- 
tional ; hut still, it alw'ays is ohscr\'ed in certain wonis; and the rminhcr of 
them is not a few: now, in some such casew, one of the, two voweismay, 
perhaps, he digaramatod ; in some, neither of them is, or eaii be: lienee it 
follows that hiatus within words is a thing wdiich does o(<-ur occasional ly 
in verso ; and *w onr ears endure it under such conditions, while, for the 
most part, they arc intolerant of it between words, a qiio.stion arises how tlie 
apparent inconsistency can he explained ? One rcasoji is ohviou.s : as such 
and such is the right way of pronouncing certain words, they luiist needs he, 
so pronounced in poetry, or not used at all ; and not to use iheni would ho 
to rciulef poetry well-nigh iinpossiblo : the ear, therefore, recognising the 
iicccsssity, submits ; and submits with less repugnance, because the effects 
vAich result, whether satisfactory or not, are natural efleets : but for hiatus 
betw'ct'n words, it has loijs tolerance ; because, in excuse for them, neither 
necessity nor naturalness can, in moat cases, lie pleaded. 

• That interior liiatus is quite satisfactory, I do not say : all I say is, that 
there is no help for it. Like keyed musical instruments that cannot perfectly 
be tuned, language itself is an instrument at bestimperfect ; and the utmost to 
be exi)^ted in verse is, that it shall be as perfect as fhiiguage permits. Now 
this degree of excellence is found in Italian verse. 
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vowels open ; for though the result be a fault *of sound, yet 
when vowels do not easily coalesce, hiatus between them 
loses a large element of its offonsiveness ; and if English 
poets never did anything worse than allow such hiatuses, now 
and then, after the manner of Petrarch and Tasso, there 
would not be much to find fault with in their versification. 

Having now done with the general laws of verse, we 
have yet to speak of hypermetrical syllables. These are of 
two kinds; one occuning in the body of an heroic vei*se, 
another at its close : occurriug at its close, a weak added 
syllable makes what is called a double ending, and readers 
verse endecasyllabic ; and endecasyllabic, in this sense, is, 
with rare exceptions, as** I have said, the heroic verae of 
three Romance languages: on the other hand, suporfiuous 
syllables are absolutely excluded in them from the inner 
structure of a verse : but with us the ctise is difierent ; for 
there is scarce one among our early dra&atists whose *lincs 
are free from these ungainly excrescences. 

The following extracts will sufi^ce for samples of such 
efiects:* , 

The harbinger to prepare my entertainment — , 

Tliou didst rise goriously, kcpt'st a glorious course — , 

His resolution to part with his estate--, 

With sprigs of eglantine : then a bubbling spring — . 

Lines like these are essentially licentious ; f and if they 


* Several instances of this license occur in * Comus,’ but none in Milton’s 
later iMK-ms. 

f Professor Ornik, however, decides differently ; his wonls are : * Further, 
in any place which may be occupied by an unaccented syllable, it is s<;nrcely 
an irregularity to introduce two or even more such unao/’cntcd syllables. 
The effect may be compared to the prolongation or dispersion of a note in 
music, by whiit is called a shake. Of course, such a cfmstruction (A* verse is 
to be resorted to sparingly, and only on special grounds and oa’nsions ; em- 
ployed habitually, or very frequently, it crowds and encumbers the rliyth^i, 
ana gives it a quivering and feeble character. But it can in no case Ije sfiid 
to be illegitimate, although, in ordinary circumstances, it may have a less 
agreeable effect in some places of the line than in another.’ (* English of 
Shflktispear,’ p. 32.) 

There is no point of resemblance, and nothing, therefore, to compare, be- 
tween shakes in music and superfluous syllables in verse : regular or i^gular 
such syllables will be deemed, according to the standard we each have m view, 
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pass muster^ every kind of deformity may be held entitled 
to the same indulgence: a peculiar rude rhythm of their 
own such lines may be thought to have but they are not 
heroic verse, nor do they cut a good figure in its company. 

But here we must distinguish between syllables which, 
like these, are bon4 fido hypermetrical, and those which, 
without being so, are by some treated as such : for some 
writers hold that syllables which by reason of elision, or 
syngeresis, or slun*ing, or natural muteness, have (as I and 
others hold) no effect on the metre, ought distinctly to be 
sounded, as integial parts of verse, even when the metre is 
complete without them. 

Amon^j those who take this* view are Thyrwitt, Mr. 
Steele, Mr. Chapman, Mr. Mitford, Sheridan, and Sir 
Egerton Brydges. Let it suffice, however, to quote the two 
last. 

We have already seen how Sheridan, assuming our heroic 
metre to consist often of more than ten syllables, gives 
thirteen to Milton’s verse 

• And many a frozen, many a fiery Alp : 
following out this assumption, he goes on to say, ‘ I will now 
produce a couplet of as fine a sound, perhaps, as any in our 
language, where the former line has fourteen and the latter 
twelve syllables ; — 

And many an amorous, many a humorous lay, 

Wliich many a bard has chanted many a day.' 

Then we have Sir Egerton Brydges ; who, in reference to 
Dr. Johnson’s criticism on Milton’s verse, says, ‘ The critic’s 
false principle of our verse continually leads him to blame 
as faulty what is in truth harmonious : tlnis, having said 
that the elision of one vowel before another is contrary to 
tjje genius of our language, he is often driven to make this 
elision by his false rule, as in the line 
• Wisdom to folly as nourishment to wind.’ 

and ProfcPsoT Craik’s standard is different from ming ; but if, while deemed 
regulaif they are vet to be resorted to ou special grounds only, one is fain 
to enquire what the special grounds are. 
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He then takes in hand twenty-two lines of -Milton, and 
scans them in his own way : some of these, as they bear on 
the question under review, T here produce with Sir Egerton 
Biydges' scansion : 

For we have also our evening and our morn — , 

For wc I have also | oftr eve|nlng and | oiir mOrn— , 

Inhospitably, and kills their infant males — , 
iiih0s|plla|biy and kills | tlieir in|fant males- 

God made thee of choice his own, and of his own, — 

God made | thee Of choice | his Own |, and of | Ills Own—, 

Abominable, unutterable, and worse — , 

Ab0m|Ina|bl6 unut|i6ra|bl0 and | worse — , 

Impeiioti'able, impaled with circling lire, 

Imp0n|0tra|blc, lm|paled with | circling | fire.* 


* The scansion of the remniiiing seventeen lines is of a piece witli the 
above. Sir Egerton Br^ dges thus states his own theory about Milton’s ve» 
sification : * 1 believe that Milhm’s principle was to introduce into his* lines 
every variety of metrical foot which is to be found in the Latin poetry, 
oepoinally in the lyrics of Horace: such arc not merely iambic, but spondee, 
dactyl, troelice, anapiest ; and that whoever reads hi» lines as if they were 
prose, and accents them as the sense would dictate, will lind that they fall 
into one or the otlau* these feet, often ending, like the Jiathi, Avilh a half 
ffK)t : whenever they do mit, 1 iloubt not that it arises from a tliflereni mode 
of accenting some Avord from that which Avas the usage in Milton’s time. If 
there be any attem])t to read Milton’s verse as iambics, Avitli a mere occa- 
sional A’arialion of the trochee, or spondee, they Avill often scmml very lame, 
instead of being, as they really are, inaguificently harmonious.’ 

Those Avho allege our ])resent in >de of pronouncing aa ohIh to be different 
from that practl»e<l iu Miltou’s ♦line, and use the allegation ht support some 
theory, should, at least, state iheir reasons ; I haA'^e already stated mine for 
ilisbeficving iu any diti'erence betAvecn the pronunciation of the tAV** epochs. 

It is not easy to understand Iioav anyone could take up the theory that 
Milton versified with Latin feet, lie himself says tlial his metro is English 
heroic verse, Avhich tie describes as consisting of ‘ apt numbers, lit quantity 
of syllables, and the sense variously draAvn out from one ver.se to another : ’ 
now, if the ‘apt nuinhera’ here meant lie those used by Horace in his 
lyrics, Milton, doubtless, would haA^e told us so ; for no one, cert ji inly, Avould 
liud it out by intuition, or any process of reasoning yet recognised among men. 

However, here wc find apjilied to English verse a system of prosody 
which modern tongues abhor ; for it is vain to talk of Latin feet, iTiilcss Ave 
accept, Avitli aU its eonsequcuces, the prosodial system on Avhich those feet 
depend. But, apart from that, what metrical eflTcct, I ask, could poasiliiy 
result from feet of all sorts thus jumbled together w'ithout method? When 
Cicero advises that feet should be so jumbled (‘permistos et confuses*) in 
oratory, ho seeks to render it on the one hand rhythmical, on the other free* 
from all semblance of metre. (Orat. Iviii. 195.) But manifestly, Sir Egcr- 
toii Brydges has not the faintest notion of what metrical Imrmbnv means ; 
nevertheless, he takes Rreat offence at l>r. Johnson’s criticisms oi Milton’s 
verse, and marvels at ‘ his want of ear:’ now Johnson may not always be 
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Lot us BOW consider the theory put forth by these 
authors. — ^When a question arises whether syllables ought, or 
ought not, to be separately sounded in verse, there are two 
ways of testing the matter : one is, to insist that the syllables 
all really have a distinct separate utterance ; another, to in- 
sert, in place of the questionable syllables, others which must 
uiuptestionably bo uttered : the latter test I have already 
ap])lied to a verso quoted by Plxjfessor Oraik ; and I will 
now apj>ly them botli to the couplet above mentioned, as 
cited by Sheridan, in support of bis theory. 

This coiqjlet, load, as in my judgment it ought to be read, 
thus, 

And many'^an am’rous, many'% liumVoiis lay, 

Wlfllcb many^'a bard lias chanted many'^a day, 

consists of two decasyllabic lines, jus sinoolh and natural as 
any ill the ‘Deserted Village.' Accord 'iig to Blieridan, it 
ought to be read thus, 

I 1 2 3 1 6 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 

And miiriy an amorons, many a humorous lay, 

2 .3 4 6 6 7 8 9 10 U 12 

Wlikili many a bard has chanted many a day ; 

but let anyone attempt thus to read it, taking care that the 
whole alleged number of syllables be, each and all, made 


and Ins oar may not be perfect, hut Sir E^erton Drydgesis never ris^ht 
save by cliauce ; and* as thr ear, he has simply none at all : {j^ive him a f;ooil 
line, a?id liis very touch sj)oils it ; f^ive him a bad »me, and tliathas not fair 
play ; for he se(3a not wherein it is faulty, and makes faults in it unconsciously 
where none exist : thus, out of the twenty-two lines he (juotes from Milton, 
all being by him deemed harmonious, the fur greater part are indei.'d exi*el- 
lent, leaving iiolliiiig to desire, wdiile some few are ilefectivc, more or less, 
though not in his sense defective ; yet notwit lislandhig the admitted pe'rfcc- 
tion of most, and the alleged i)crfcction of all, there are but two or three of the 
whole lot which do not come from his hands in a dolefully disfigured plight, 
(iuite forgetting his theory about Milton's principle (»f versification, he talks 
of readinjr verse as though it were prose, .and of accenting as the sense dic- 
tates ; amt here he talks well ; for there is but one right way of reading, *md 
.sense and prosody should never he at variance ; yet so grossly, in practice, 
doft he y)er\crt prosody and mangle metre, that the best lines, ns read by 
him, have neither the sound of verse, nor of aught el'^e ever heard in lan- 
^age ; for though lame lines, read righlly, sound well enough as prose, yet 
the prose he makes of good Hues read wrongly is itself found lamer than the 
lamest verse. Nor do these remarks apply exclusively^ to Sir Egerton 
Brydges ; they apply to all who adopt sy.stem.sof versification which cannot 
bc*earriti!l out without falsifying the due sound of sjMlablca. Any system, 
of which that cau be said, is stamped, on the face of it, with falsity. 
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inexorably perceptible to the ear, and not only*will the pro- 
cess cause a painful vocal effoit, but the effect will be arti- 
ficial and grotesque in the extreme. 

Heduced to mere articulate sound, the effect will be, — 

Turn tdm, | turn turn titim | turn tumt<lm | turn turn tdm | turn turn tfim 
Turn ttim | turn turn ttlm | turn turn | turn tiim | turn turn | ; 

and reduced to words, it will be, — 

And numberless bcantifiil, numberless wonderful lays, 

Which numberless bards have chanted numberless ways : * 

and of this, no doubt, the effect is neither artificial nor gro- 
tesque: and the reason is, that each syllable is here un- 
avoidably to be sounded ; and each has its natural proper 
sound : nor is there wanting some sort of rhythm ; f but 
surely, no one will pretend to call it the rhythm^ of heroic 
verse. 

Though few, I think, will deny that the double endings- 
of Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese verse have an effect far 
better than the single ones of ours, there are obvjous reasons 
why such endings can lie used but to a limited extent in 
English verse. 

There is, firstly, the exceeding monosyllabic character of 
our language, and the great superabundance of accented 
monosyllables, that is, of verbs, substantives, adjectives, and 
adverbs: secondly, thei’e is a tendency to accentuate dis- 
syllables on the final syllable, rather than on the penultimate ; 
thirdly, the further tendency to throw back the accent, away 
from the penultimate, in trisyllables, and polysyllables. From 
these causes, the number of words in our language which are 
accented on the penultimate is, comparatively, very small. 


• That Sheridan himself did ever read out this couplet as it must inevit- 
ably be read if his theory be right, I do not believe ; but if he did not, then 
the superfluous syllables^ claimed by him, would not be sounded ; that is to 
say, unconsciously, and in spite of himself, he would elide the elidablc ones, 
and cut out the mute. 

t The words here put together are in fact anaptcstic verses, only with 
flve beats instead of four ; being to the regular anapaestic verse wliat the 
alexandrine is to the heroic. 
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Nor among those which are so accented, have we many 
which give, when used at the close of a verse, an effect so 
good as that given by words of the same class in the Komance 
tbngues : for all such Italian words, and most Spanish and 
Portuguese, end with a vowel ; while not only do the far 
greater pai*t of such words in English end with a consonant, 
but many end with two or three. 

Again, the final unaccented syllable of English words is 
often found to be a monosyllabic adjunct, entitled, in its 
separate state, to accent ; as, for instance, in dissyllables like 
* birth-right,* * king-craft,* * out-cast,* ‘ strong-hold ; ’ and I'easons, 
may be given why the final syllabh^ of any such word ought 
not to be used as an hypermetridkl ending : * but this state 


* For the syllables, in their joint state, may be deprived of 

accent, they do nt)t, however, lose ar.y pan of Ihnt signilicaucf on which, in 
t4ieir separate state, tli^ title to accent rests. In faci, they are eininenlly 
sij^iiitfc.Mnt, each one beinj? the chief word of a phrase. Such words tacked 
on, as enclytics, to dependent parts of six'cch, (ircsent a sim])le grammatical 
absurdity ; and a furtlier absurdity results from nsing t,li(‘in as d(»ublo end- 
ings ; for these are metrical aupcjrtluities ; and reason revolts a^^ainst allow- 
ing the chief wort of a phr.ase to pass fora superlluous sound in any bcnse. 

Hypcrniefritsal syllables, then, shouhl n<*ver draw attntion to them- 
selves : they hhould eitlicj have no meaning of their own, or none winch is 
not dependent on the preceding word. 

Ihit beshles, these a<Jjuncts, deprived of accent, are yet found to claim, 
by way of compensation, a far fuller utterance than that of other w'cak 
liiinl syllabh'S ; all which, indeed, are felt to be best uti-ered when the ear 
takes least heed ot them. • 

Now, when joint 8\llablesar€ used in the body of a verse, and are r>ssen- 
tjal to the metre, no ill effect results ; for so long ns they be deprived of 
accent, it is immaterial how* they be sounded in other respects ; but if they 
boused as liiial syllables of eiidecasyllabic verse, the effect is bad : for hyper' 
metrical cti dings'^ require fugitiveness of sjjutid, and sucli not the property 
of these adjuncts. Indeed, it is questionable whether even the accent may 
not be transferred to tliom at pleasure: for my own part. I should not like 
to pronounce faulty any verse of which tlic rhytlim depended on such a 
transfer. 

As regards words like ‘peaceful,* ‘guiltless,* ‘utmost,’ ‘statesman,’ 
‘stedfast.* ‘outrage,’ and many more, the <*ase is ditferent : for the final 
syllal»lo/of such words are integral parts or inffexious ; and quite devrad of 
timt graminatieal importance, which, at first sight, they may seem to have, 
l^ins, ‘peaceful ' is but an adjective which corresponds with ‘peace,’ and no 
more presents a complex idea than ‘crafty* or ‘zealous,’ which arc adjec- 
tives corresponding with ‘craft’ and ‘zeal;’ ‘guiltless’ is the negative of 
'guilty,* and synonymous with ‘innocent,’ only bearing the mark of nega- 
tion on the final syllable instead of the antepenultimate ; * utmost ’ is the 
superlative of ‘ outer,’ as ‘ greatest ’ is of ‘ great ; ’ ‘ stattvinan’ and ‘plough- 
man ’ are simple* words, not less than * wrarrior ’ or ■* miller ; ’ ‘ stedfast * no 
Uws BO than * steady,' and in ‘outrage’ (from * oltraggio ’) the substantive 
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of things is never found in the three Romance languages 
above mentioned ; where every final syllable is an integral 
part of some single word, in its primaiy or inflected form. 

Nevertheless, although, through the peculiarities of oiir 
language we ai'e debarred from an uniform use of double 
endings, and although,' through the same cause, the effect of 
them in English verse is generally far inferior to that which 
they have in other tongues, still, I see no reason why they 
should be excluded, as by many of our poets they are,* from 


‘ rafre ’ has no part, Afcordin^fly, the final ayllablcs of such words alnioftt 
invariably drop tlic priitiary full Boimd they have as sepjirate words, for one 
whieh bettor marks their iiifloxioual ehara<»ter : thus, * full ’ beeomes ‘tic ’ 
(as in * trifle ’), * most ’ becomes ‘ must,* ‘ man ’ * mim,’ * fast ' * fust,’ ‘ rap^e ’ 

‘ redpc,’ and even the ‘ less ’ of ‘ guiltlos’ is not quite the s.ame as ‘less ’ hv 
itself. Words enrlin" in Mike,* as ‘warlike,* arc an t^xeeption ; but tliouj;h 
‘warlike* bears to ‘war* the same relation which ‘peaceful* bear? to 
* peace,’ the final syllables of t hose adjectives do not seem to corrosr.md in 
character: ‘ful’ is dearly an inflexional adjuncts ‘likd* seeiMs tfo 
assert itself as an adjuuctiw word. 

* Thus Thomson excludes them from his ‘ Seasons,’ Akensidc from his • 
‘ Pleasures of Imajrt nation,* Younj; from his ‘ Nif^ht Thouf;hts,’ and Cowper 
from his ‘ Task ; * yet those of them who arc dramatists as well as -writers 
of didactic poetry do not apply this rule of exclusion to their, dramas : for 
Thomson admits* them in his ‘ Tancred and Sigismonda,’ and Young in his 
‘ Znnga.* 

The reasons given by Dr. .Tohnson arc cvvious : * Endccasyllabic lines,* 
he says, ‘ought not to be admitted into heroic poetry, since the narrow 
limits of our language allows no othei distiuction of epic and dramatic 
measures than is afforded by the lil)crty of changing ,at will the terminations 
of dramatic lines, ami bringing theei by that relaxation of metrical rigour 
Ttearer to prose.' (* Rambler, ’ Nv>. 88.) Sheridan, to»), thus writes on the 
same subject : * Lines of this class should seldom be used except by writers 
of tragedy, whose business it is not to be too curiously solicitous jibriut the 
melody <»f their metre, that the, dialogue ra.ay appear more natural' (‘ Art of 
R.,’ vol. ii. p. 241) ; an«l similar ideas arc often found cropping uj) in English 
literature^ 

Now, such remarks arc based on two assumptions, both of which are, in 
my opinion, fal.se : one is, that epic poetry needs verse of a better quality 
than dramatic poetry needs ; the other that a verse of eleven syllables is 
intrinsicnlly inferior to one of ten. 

Any argument used to excuse laxity of versification in one*, kind af poetry 
may as reasonably be urged to excuse it iu dl kinds, except, perhaps, some 
forms of burlesque ; but to change tlie endings of lines from ten to elevqn 
syllables docs not involve ‘any relaxation of metrical rigour for eleventh 
sVllables are outside the metre ; nor does it involve any dei)arture from the 
best models ; for the verse of those languages which furnish the best models «, 
is almost invariably endecosvllabic. 

But the strangest of all fallacies is that verse can be made more natural 
by making it more likc^rose. The sole difference between prose and verse 
is that, both being con^rueted of natural materials, in one the m^erials 
range themselves without method, whereas, in the other, they arc arranged 
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our heroic ^lank verse, or why we should hesitate to use 
them, side by side with single endings, after the manner of 
Milton and the dramatists. 

• At the same time, we must distinguish between effects 
of tliis kind whicli are legitimate, and those which are not. 

As double endings, then, consist of an accented and an 
unaccented syllable, it is obvious that the latter must either 
be the final syllable of a word accented on the penultimate, 
or an unaccented monosyllable wliich attaches itself in- 
separably to some accented final; such words are called 
enclytics ; and of these our language ix)ssesses three ; .viz. : 

1. Tlie personal pronoun, through all its oblique cases, 
when, not being in antithesis, it follows a verb : * 

2. The negative particle ^ not,’ following a verb : 

3. The particle of connexion ‘ then.’ 

The following examples show the proper use of these 
monosyltablcs as Snclytic endings of heroic verse : 

Notln'ng of all these evils hath befall 'n me 
Such a discomfit as shall quite despoil him 
To his due time, and providence, 1 leave thee — , 

IV^th rueful cry, yet wh.at it was we hrtar not — , 

Wticre the heart joins not, outwanl acts dctile not — , 

By that sin fell the angels, how can man, then, 

The image of his maker, hope to win by it ? 


riccording to fixed rules of art : thus, prose is, ‘priiiifi facie,’ the more natural ; 
but in all line arts a something is assumed ; and the thing assumed in 
poetry is the. naturalness of verse; so that, as regards oat lire, the two kinds 
of composition are placed, at starting, on a par : but verse being iiatura! in 
an assumed sense, cannot ixissibly be made more natural in another sense 
without ceasing to be verse ; to talk, therefore, of approximating it to prose, 
is to ifi[norc the postulate on which ail poetry rests, and to confuse between 
two things essentially distinct. 

* It was said a1)ove (p. 10') that the personal pronoun nominative, when 
immediately following its verb, is (except in aTitithe>is) unfieccnted. A 
questioj}, tlicrcfore, may arise w’hether it can be iise«l as a donblo ending at 
the close of endocasyllalnc verse ? Can it, for instance, be so used in ‘ where 
am I ?’ * ivliat say*st thou ? ’ ‘ thus have we,’ ‘ there remain they ’ ? In my 
opinion it never ought : because though inseparably attached in most cases 
to the antecedent verb, it is not so as an enclytic : for a true enclytic de- 
^ pciuls in sound and sense : thus oblique eiiscs of tliH word meet both 
requirements ; its nomiiuative the first only ; 'while so far is it from meeting 
the st'cond. that what we here have is, not the pronoun in sen*?® dependent 
on the verb, but the verb itself dependent on, and directed bv. the pronoun. 

Ir^fact, the. reasons which apply against the use of adjunctive words 
as double endings apply equally in the case before us. 
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and these next give examples of other monosyllables im- 
properly used as enclytics in the same position : 

If in the flow’r and strength of youth, when all men — : 

this is the only undoubted case I find in Milton : the follow- 
ing are from Massenger, and others of his time : — 

The Christians are pursued : he makes his stay here — , 
Preserve this temple, builded fair as yours ic — , 

Which is the end I aim at, being to die too , — 

’Tis not the fear of death that miikes me sue thus — , 

Thou family of fools, live like a slave stillr—, 

I’ll meet you presently : retire awhile all -- , 

There take this maid : she’s at your own dispose noio. 

It would be easy to quote a multitude of similav examples 
from the pages of Massenger and his cotemporaries. 

Now, these lines are licentious, because in each of them 
a word entitled to inalienable accent is treattnl aa'Cnclytic, 
and used as an eleventh hypermetrical syllable : and how 
much such words are hero out of place is seen at once if, 
slightly altering some of the lines, we bring the now eleventh 
syllable into the tenth place, and the now tciitii into the 
ninth place : thus, 

If in my llow’r of m*xnhood, when all men — , 

Preserxx* this fane, fair huilderl as }uurs is—, 

It is not fear that brings me to sue thus — : 

here, the words before treated as unaccented and hyper- 
metrical, make just as good endings of decasyllabic verse 
as any other forcible monosyllable would make ; while the 
syllables to which they were tacked on, as enclytic, become 
to them subordinate by ojKjration of a law already pointed 
out. 

It was said above that the personal pronoim'^in its 
oblique cases afttn* a verb is enclytic imless there he antithesis : 
thus, in the passage, 

His empire, and with iron sceptre rule 
Us hero, as with his golden those in hcav’n — , 

the pronoun is properly detached from the verb because of 
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the opposition between ^us * and ‘ those ; ' but in this next 
example, 

Oh ! had his powerful destiny ordain'd 
* Me some inferior angel — , 

the pronoun is improperly detached, and the rhythm spoilt 
in consequence. 

The following verses of Milton afford instances of the 
negative particle ‘ not * improperly used as a tenth accented 
syllable : — 

The anguish of my soul, that suffers not — , 

To come and play before thee : know’st thou not , 

I beg and clasp thy knees : bereave me not — : 

for an cnclj^tic still retains its character, notwithstanding the 
intervention of unaccented final syllables, or of other enclytics. 

I have alroa<ly pointed out that the monosyllable ‘ tlien ’ 
is^entitlcd^to accen^, or not entitled, according as it be an 
adveA of time or a particle of connexion : but this dibiinc- 
•lion, though an imiK)i'tant one, is seldom observed by our 
poets ; not even by Milton, who often uses the expletive for 
a tenth syll^de, as in 

Will covet more : with this advantage, then—. 

We sunk thus low : the ascent is easy, then — ; 

and never once, that I am awai^ of, as an eleventh. 

The following passages show the proper accentuation of 
‘ then * when used as an adverb of time, 

At these sad tidings. But no t ime was then 
For sad indulgence 1o their fear or grief - , 

The happy isle. What strength, what art, can then 
Suffice, or what evasion bear him safe ? — 


• One law ap\»lic*s e(|milly to cnclytics and to proclytics : the former 
are attached inseparably to antecedent words, the latter to words follow- 
ing. Mr. Chapman, bv way of showing the absurdity (as he thinks) of 
not^ounding the second ‘ c ’ of ‘ whether * in the line 

All judgment whether in heav'n, or earth, or hell, 
says ironically that ‘ the author is much indebted to Swift for his authority, 
w4iich is established by the following lines. 

And* thus fanatic saints though neith’r in 
Doctrine or discipline our brethren — :* 
hnt his sarcasm is not to the point : for Swift’s line fil not faulty through 
abscission of t,ho vowel < e,’ but through detachment from its noun-aubstau’' 
live of the preposition *in.* 


H 
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and the lines next to be quoted show the adverb of time, and 
the particle of connexion each used as a ninth syllable; a 
position where accent, though never required, is always ad- 
missible, in subordination : 

The deep to shelter us ? This hell then seem’d 
A shelter to those wounds — , 

What can we suffer worse ? Is this, then, worst 1 
Thus sitting-, thus consulting, thus in arms ?-- 

Now hei*e, having no metrical inducement one way or 
the other, what is it that we instinctively do? Beyond 
doubt, we accent the ‘ then ’ in * this hell then seem’d,* and 
do not accent it in * is this, then, woret ? ' 

Having thus shown how far our method of versification 
agrees with that used in languages of which the verse sets 
criticism at defiance, I will now touch on a few other points 
that ought not to be overlooked in a treatise of this kind. 

As there are three kinds of endings admissible in verse, 
so there are three kinds of rhyme ; of which the following 
are examples : , 


kin'g 

glo'ry 

fo'rtify 

bri'ng, 

sto'ry. 

mo'rtJfy, 

loVe 

tc'lling 

ehiulous 

aboVe, 

swo'lling, 

trc'mulous. 


Rhyme results from identity of vowel-sound in the ac- 
cented syllables of two or moi’e words, joined with identity 
of sound in all subsequent letters or syllables, if such there 
bo. 

In languages other than oui'S it often happens that the 
antecedent consonants are identical also ; so that the rhyming 
syllables themselves entirely cori-espond ; as in „ 

avenir mains allarmes armatura precorse couvicjae 

souvenir, humains, larmes, ventura, corse, diviene: 

indeed, it is held that the same word may be repeated 
in rhyme at pleasure, provided it be not repeated in the same 
sense ; thus the kuhstantive ‘ poi*to’ (port) may rhyme with 
^ porto ’ (I carry) ; * versi ’ (verses) with ‘ versi ’ (thou pourest); 
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and ‘ campo/ in the sense of ‘ field/ may rhyme with * campo' 
in the sense of ‘ camp.’ 

, But entire identity of sound is something more than rhjune ] 
and our English usage, which avoids such effects, is,vto my 
mind, preferable. 

Rhymes are perfect, or imperfect : 

1. Perfect, when the vowel-sounds exactly correspond, 
as in 

love king ago mood debt 

above, bring, flow, feud, let: * 

2. Imperfect, when there is between them only a certain 
resemblance,* or affinity, of sound* as in 

love * reprove thought return'd 

grove, love, wrote, mourn'd, 

arms pest wound war 

wafins, blast, ground, shore. 

, It would be going, doubtless, too far to say tha,t 
all such as these are imidmissible ; f but thus much may 

• 'I'lio only impcrtectnosa of rh} me Jiclmitteil in Italian is that which 
results from the didercncc between the close and upon sounds of tiie v<»wel.s 
‘e’ and ‘o,’ as in ‘se/inbra’ ‘me'mbrn,’ ‘ de'ntro’ ‘ ce'ntro,’ ‘orgo'gllo’ 

‘ fo'glio,’ • eo'rto ’ ‘ mo'rto,’ ‘ ro'sso ' ‘ po'sso,’ etc. 

"I Roth as regards fmqucncv and souiul, it is a question of (le.groc, which 
jnustlKilefrtot'he taste and judgment <if the pf>et. If, hoAvever, any poet 
iiuds himself often u*<ing impcrlect rhymes, or ever using one like 
VloAv, then, ye emerald Avaters. bright andy/ee, 

And hang aloft, thou rich and purple 
(as Mr. Mitford does in a sonnet of his^, he wouhl do avpH to consider 
Avhether rJiA^ming be his forte : but as impcrfcctness ot rhyme dors not 
affe<-t the structure of verse, I do not treat it as a fault, proA’ide»l the, 
rliyrning s^dlnbles have, ejich, the tonic aceent, and that all suhsecpierit 
syilabloH are either integral parts of the rhyming Avortl, or bona tide encl\ tics. 
l*^ailing these conditions, the verse, no doubt, is faulty ; though, even then, 
the fault is not in the bad rhyme, but in the structure troui AV'^hich the bail 
rhyme results. . 

Walker^ iu his ‘Rhyming Dictiouary,’ quotes, ns rhymmg wihh ac- 
cented final svllables, a multitude of Avords, accented on tbeir antepenul- 
tim#c. All siich are absolutely to be rejected. Tims, lie gives U) • bless' .‘U 
true rhymes against 88 false ; to ‘us’ 4 true against 02 lalsc; to ‘bent 
45 tmo against 104 felse; to ‘ bate’ So true agaiu.st 130 false ; to ‘cry ’ 
33»true against .*>75 false ; and so Avith many other endings. 

Rhymes used in humorous poetry should not, hoAvever, be regarded 
with the strictness due to those used in poetry of a graver kind. Yet, even 
here, it iaa question of degree : thus though we may readily pardon a 
license li*e that in Butler's 

In school diA-inity as a'ble 
As he that hight irre'fraga'ble ; 
h2 
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{\t least be said, that the less any of them be used the 
l)etter.* 

Our own heroic verse* rhymes oftenest in couplets ; tha|; 
is, by twos and twos continuously throughout a whole poem ; 
and this simple form seems best suited to the English tongue, 
which is, of all tongues, perhaps, the one least rich in rhyme. 

At times, however, a third line is tacked on ; thus making 
w'hat is called a triplet ; at times, also, a lazy alexandrine is 
found thrust into the second place : both these variations 
occur often in Dryden*s veree, and occasionally in Pope’s : 
but this is all that can be said for them ; for so bad is the 
effect that one only wondors how they came ever to be in 
rogue. • 

The * rima terza ’ (which is the form used in Dante’s great 
poem) rhymes continuously by alternate thirds occurring 
twice ; that is, each desinence occurs thsee timesdn regular 
alternation with some other thrice occurring desinence. The 
only exceptions are, that the first line of each canto rhymes* 

where a secondary acceut ia attributed to ‘ irrefragable or like the 
one iu Lord liyroii’’8 

And oh ! ye lords of Indies intellectual, 

Answer nie truly, havhit they hi'ii-peekM you all ? i 

T/here ‘ all ’ is treated as nn encly'tic ; yet when we come to a'rhynie like this 
next, * 

When pulpit drum eoclcsia stic 
Was beat with li.:t instead (rf’ a' stick ; 

where accent is attributed to the article ‘ ii,’ and the' noun -substantive 
‘ ^tiek,’ deprived of accent, is tacked on, as an enclytic, to its own article, — 
here we have an effect abnormal and licentious to a degree that nothing 
can mider excusable. And j et this is one of those rhymes which, according 
to Lord Monboddo, Butler has ‘ used with so much success * ! — (‘ Orig. and 
Prog, of L.,* book iii. c. 8.) 

In the 868 lines of which Goldsmith^s ‘Traveller* and * Deserted Vil- 
lage * consist, there are only seven containing a rhyme which is not perfect. 
And as I have spoken of Gohbinith’s poems, I will* here add that the ‘ De- 
serted Village,’ containing 4.^0 lines, has only four faiills of versilication 
(that is, less than one fault to every hundred lines), according to the standard 
adopted in this treatise. In Pope’s ‘ Iliad ’ (one of the best versified poems 
w'C have) the proportion seems to be about five in u hundred. But the com- 
parison is hardly fair towards Pope ; for there must needs be far^less 
difficulty in maintaining an unbroken faultlcssness through a poem the 
lines of which count by hundreds, than there is iu maintaining it throug\j a 
poem the lines of which count by near five times as many thousands : and 
tiesides, there are to be found in many parts of Pope’s version, some four 
hundred and odd coPTCCutive lines not showing more faults than those found 
in the ‘ Deserted Village.’ — I will here add that in Lord Idacaulfy’s ‘Vir- 
ginia,* containing 280 lines, there is no rhyme which is not iicrfcct, and no 
desinence which does not carrv the tonic acceut. 
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with the third only, and the last but one with the last 
only.* 

Stanzas are gi'oups of rhyming verses : the groups contain, 
^each, a complete period, are uniform in arrangement, and de- 
pendent on each other, as forming part of some poem. 

The ‘ rima ottava ’ consists of eight heroic lines ; the fii*st 
six rhyming alternately together ; the two last separately in 
a couplet. 

The spcnsei*ean stiinza has nine lines, eight of them 
heroic, the last an alexandrine. The order of the rhymes is 
as follows : 

The 1st line rhymes with the 3rd ; 

The 2nd with the 4th, 5th, ajid 7th ; 

The 6iJh with the 8th and 9th. 

These two kinds are used only in long poems. 

The heroic stanza of four lines, idiyming alternately, is 
«uit^ble^nly for»short poems of a solemn character, like 
Cray’s ‘ Elegy.’ 

The Sonnet is a poem complete in itself ; sulyect to a set 
of fixed rules, but admitting, within those rules, of many 
variations. 

And here (as a standard has to be adopted) I assume, 
with confidence, that the right standard is the Italian. 

The fixed rules are : 

1. A sonnet contains fourteen heroic lines, neither more 
nor less : 

2. Its lines arc arranged in two quatrains, and two 
tercets ; the former having precedence ; 


* The * Inferno’ is divided into cantos varyinfr from 115 to I.*)! lines; 
•and the exceptional rhyming above inentioneil is not adopted through ca* 
price, h^ft with miniifest view to a well-considered purpose : for by this 
tjontrivance it comes to pass, that though the whole intermediate part of each 
canto rhymes by twice recurring nlteniate thirds, each tercet does not, however, 
rflyme wdiolly with each succeeding tercet, as will be seen if, starting from 
the fourth line of each canto, and reckoning thence by sixes,^ we examine 
^any given six lines, consisting of two complete tercets: — doing this, we 
*shml find that the first desinence of each sestiiie corresponds with one 
desinence of the foregoing tercet ; so that each sestine is brought into 
relation ivith two tercets other than the two of which it is composed ; 
and tlhis is avoided the iU-effcct which would rfl^ult from breaking up 
each canto into a succession of independently-rhyming sestines. 
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3. Each quatrain interrhynies with the othei;, each tercet 
with the other ; but neither quatrain rhymes with a tercet, 
neither tercet with a quatiuin : 

4. The first and second lines never rhyme together : , 

5. The quatrains must be on two rhymes only, ecjually 
apportioned ; that is, the same desinence will not occur 
oftener, or less often, than twice in each quatrain : 

fi. The tercets may bo on two rhymes, or on three : 

7. Thus, the whole sonnet will not have less than four 
rhymes, or more than five : 

8. The two last lines should never rhyme separately in a 
couplet. 

Within these rules,* tiicre are numerous ways of ai*- 
ranging the rhymes. • 

To take the quatrains first : 

1. One way is when the 1st line rhymes with the 4th, 5th, 

and <Sth, and the 2nd with the 3rd, Gtli, {wad 7th ; • ^ » 

2. A second, when the 1st lino rhymes with the 3rd, 

* *Tia piil ilifficil maniera che abbia Tltaliana po(*8ia, c ad un tratto la 
piii loggiadrn, b il sonetto. £gli ^ dilKeile, puichc fra il numeri^ determinato 
ill quaitordiia verhi, scir/.a piu, dee restringere cd abbracciarc, cou rcgolata 
dispiisi/.ion di parole, arinoiiia, e cliiiirez/.a, iiiiu coinpiiifa seiiteiusa ; il che 
fare ognuii cuiiosce quanto »ia nialugtivole ; olio le piii volte o maggiore 
o minore lungliezza biaogiierebbe. Onde, il i)rinio accorgiinento del pocta 
sarii, metier la senteiiza in tal faccia ehe si posaa o in breve restringere, 
o ainpianieiite disletidere, seiiza far torto alia oliiarezza, sciiza bassezzu di 
stile, e senza ull'astellur vane impertinerdi parole. Du qnai fregi e pre- 
rogative, ovc veng.aiio interainente osaervatc, I’altra parte risulta, die e il 
diletto.’ (Zotti, Or. I tal.) 

‘•Ill questo letto di IVoerusto’ (says Metastasio) ‘seinpro vi si giace 
a di>agio. Il nostro Torquato, die lia tniito onorato ruinanitil con suo 
GeriiSiilemiiie, fra la iiuiiierosa serie di cento novi c piii sonetti, non ne 
ha lasciato uno degno del suo noine. L’Omcro Ferrarese ue ha due o tre 
che passauo di poiro la niecUoorita. Nel rctrarcu, die nc ha fatta parti- 
eolare professimie, non ardirei di vantarne cinque o soi di irrepreheiisibili. 
... In somnia, b un eoniponimento al quale gia da moJti anni ho creduttt 
pruden/.a di riuunziarc alfatto : e tremo per quclli die vi si iuvilluppano.’ 
(LetteraCCLXlll). t 

Fevr, perhaps, will share the opinion that Petrarch has not left ns more 
than five or si.x good sonnets ; yet certain is it, tliiit many a great inastir 
of poetry has not excelled in poetry of this special kind ; nor can those who, 
like Petrarch, have made special profession of it, lie said to have done more 
than excel occasionally. • 

Speaking of Italian sonnets, Sisinondi says that the effect of them on our 
mind results more from the sound than from the thought (Lit. du Mid.de 
TEur. vol. V. p. 101) : surh, no doubt, is the ease as regards inniin^rable 
sonnets : but not so as regards the few which are of the finest quality. 
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the 5th, and, the 7th, and the 2nd with the 4th, 6th, and 
8th. 

3. A third, when the 1st line rhymes with the 3rd, 6th, 
^nd 8th, and the 2nd with the 4th, 5th, and 7th ; 

4. A foiu'th, when the 1st line rhymes with the 4th, 6th, 
and 7th, and the 2nd with the 3rd, 5th, and 8th; 

5. A fifth, when the 1st line rhymes with the 4th, 6th, 
and 8th, and the 2nd with the 3rd, 5th, and 7th. 

Of these arrangements, four, that is, the fii'st, second, 
third, and fifth, are used by Petrarch ; the first by far the 
f'ftenest ; indeed, out of three hundred, and more, sonnets of 
his, there aie scarcely fifteen not thus arranged.* 

With regard to the tercets, ihere arc no less than ten 
airangemeAts, more or less in use among Italian sonnet- 
writers of repute. 

Now, the tercets, as I said before, may have either two 
(Sr tljirec ndiymes :• 1 will first treat of those which have 

1. The first, and most common, foim is, when the ist 
line rhymes with the 4th, the 2nd with the 5th, and the 3rd 
with the Ofli ; 

2. The second, when the 1st line rhymes with the 5th, 
the 2nd with the 4th, and the 3rd with the 6 th ; 

3. The third, when the 1st line rhymes with the 4th, the 
2nd with the 6th, and the 3rd with the 5th ; 

4. The fourth, when the 1st line rhymes with the 5th, the 
2nd with the 6th, and the 3rd with the 4th ; 

5. The fiftli, when the 1st line rhymes with the 6th, the 
2nd with the 5th, and the 3rd with the 4th ; 

6. The sixth, when the 1st line rhymes with the 6th, the 
2nd with the 4th, and the 3rd with the 5th ; 

7. The seventh, when the Ist line rhymes with the 3rd, 
ti^ 2nd with the 5th, and the 4tli with the 6th, f 


# • The fact is worthj' to be noticed, as showm*^ Petrarch’s preference ; but 

there is nothing in the form itself to render it intrinsically preferable. 

t Here, the tercets interrhyme once only; namely, between the 2nd and 
5th lii^ : but notwithstanding this inipeifectncsj^ of correspondence, the 
form is well accredited; being used, several times by Giovan Battista 
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Of tercets with two rhymes there are three aaTangements : • 

8. The first, when the lines rhyme alternately ; 

9. The second, when the 1st line rhymes with the 3rd, 

4th, and 6th, and the 2nd with the 5th ; * , 

10. The tliird, when the 1st line rhymes with the 5th and 
6th, and the 2nd with the 3rd and 4th. 

But this last-mentioned form, though used thrice by 
Petrai'ch, is not used, so far as I observe, by other Italians. f 

It will be seen, then, that the principle which rules the 
structure of a sonnet is correspondence of rhymes between 
quatrain and quatrain, between tercet and tercet. Now, the 
far greater part of our English poems, called sonnets, are 
constructed without any rtgard to this principle. J 


Zoppi, and others of repute. Among Zappi’s sonnets, where we find it, I 
will mention that beginning, ‘Tornami a niente,* and another (much 

f raised by Muratori), beginning, * Amo Leusippg.’ (See ‘ i^Ia PerfeWa 
*oeaia Italians,’ vol. x.) • 

* Used in Petrarch’s 6Gth sonnet, and in the 85th of Giovanni delh 
Casa, beginning, * La bella Greca.* 

t Hence the general rules essential to be observed in a sonnet ma/ 
safely receive two additions ; namely, that the same desinence should never 
occur three times consecutively j and that the two lust lines* should never, 
under any circumstances, rhyme together. Petrarch’s three sonnets, above 
mentionea, ohend on both these f)oints ; and not without good cause, there- 
fore, has the form in ({uestion been discarded. 

X Three quatrains, rhyming apart, followed by n couplet, was the 
favourite form of our early so-called sonnet-writers. This is the form 
used by Shakespear, and several of Lis cotemporaries : it has .also been 
much used in later times : by Bowles, for instance, by Southey, and by Lamb. 

The rhyming of Spencer’s ‘sonnets,* down to the yth'lim*, is exactly 
that of the spensereon stanza ; and altogether it is os foUow's : 

1,3, 

2, 4, 6, 7, 

6, 8,9,11, 

10 , 12 , 

13, 14. 

The sonnets of Sir Philip Sydney, of Barnes, and ('with rare exceptions') 
of Drummond, are formed on the Italian model, down to the 12th lino ; biit 
they all have the defect of ending with an isolated cou]»let. At least, this 
is the case in all the specimens given by Mr. Dyce in his collection. (See 
‘ Specimens of Eng. Sonnets,’ selected by Rev. Alex. Dyce, 1833.) 

Mr. Hallam is mistaken when he says (* Lit. of Bur.,’ vol. iii. chap. ^.) 
that Milton’s sonnets frequently deviate from the best Italian structure : 
there are only two of which this can be said, namel}% the twelfth and the 
sixteenth. ^ * 

The fault of the twelfth is that the same desinence occurs seven times, 
namely, on the 2nd, 3rd, 6th, 7th, 10th, 11 Ui, and 13th lines: that the 
quatrains and tercets jUitcrrhyme throughout, and the sonnet is an three 
rhymes only. 
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Anapaestic verse, of which we have now to treat, seeks 
effects through variation in the number of syllables, within a 
fixed number of beats ; thus differing essentially from iambic 
verse, which seeks (as we have seen) effects through variation 
in the number of beiits, within a fixed number of syllables. 

The more common form has four beats, and syllables 
varying from twelve to nine : * thus, 

12. And the clans of Culloden are scatter'd in flight — , 

1 1. They rally, they bleed, for their kingdom and crown — , 

10. O crested Lochiel, the peerless in might — , 
y. Lochicl, Lochiel, beware of the day.— 

A verse of twelve syllables consists of four accentual 
anapjEsts ; gr, to speak more exactly, of four forcible syllables, 
each preceded by two weak ; f and so far as, in other lines, 
the syllables are less than twelve, the metre, departing from 
tJie piimjy:y anapai|itic model, partakes of those forms which 
are fidopted in the heroic. Thus, in the line 

Lochiel, Lochiel, beware of the day, — 

the first syllables aro accentual iambi, forming an heroic 
hemistich ; nevertheless, tho verse is anapaestic, because the 
last three syllables are such. 

A verso of ton syllables may also begin with a single 
accented syllable, as in 

Once I on a time | as old stories rehearse ; 

or with one which naturally phrases with a succeeding un- 


Thc fault of the sixteenth is that it ends with a separately rhyming 
couplet. 

Sheridan says (* Art. of R.,’ vul. ii. p. 317) thiit tins kind of verse should 
always consist of four entire feet, containing three syllables each. But 
a succession of verses thus constructed is soon found to have an unsupport- 
abie nionotony ; frequent departure, therefore, from the primary model is 
es^ntial to good eflect in this metre as in others. 

t It has already been sliown that there are more ways than one of 
phrasing most lines i in fact, it is rare to find a line, like the fourth above 
uuored, which con be phrased but in one way. There is no necessity, there- 
fore, that any one phrase of a perfect anapffistic verse, as recited, Mllonld be 
of itst'lf an accentual annpaist : the sole thing necessary is that there should 
be two weak syllables, or two without metrical accent, preceding a stixmg 
one m^lrically accented : but whether the two h9 ranged, or not, in the 
same phrase with the strong one, is immaterial. 
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accented syllable, so as to make with it an accoi^tual trochee, 
e.g.— 

Give me ) the man | in whose heart is no guile—. 

The verse may either rhyme in couplets, or alternately. 
CampbeU’s ‘Lochiel,’ above quoted, and Canning’s ‘Pilot 
that weather’d the storm,’ are examples of each mode. 

Another form, versified on the same principle, has three 
boats, with syllables varying from nine to seven. This form, 
which always rhymes alternately, is best suited to pastoral 
ditties, like those of Shenstone, 

Mj’ banks they are furnish’d with bees, 

Wiiose murmurs invite one to sleep ; 
jMy grottoes are shaiied with trees, ^ 

And my hills are white over with sheep : 

it may also be used, with good effect, in epigrammatic pieces, 
provided the movement does not extend •beyond eight JineS; 
Lord Byron’s epigram, beginning 

When coals to Newcastle are carried, 

is a case in point. • 

Lines of this kind, having three beats, assort well with 
others having four ; as in Moore’s poem, beginning 

Believe me, if all those endearing young charms : 

but the movement cannot well be sustained beyond two 
stanzas containing, each, eight lines * 

A thiid form of anapsestic verse has two beats, with 
syllables varying from six to five ; but this form is never 
used except in stanzas of six lines, the third and sixth of 
which, rhyming together, have three beats ; and the stanzti 
is found to be suitable only for humorous and epigrammatic 
pieces. 


• Wolfe’s famous ‘ Elegy * is fundamentally the* same metre ; with 
this dirterciK'o, that whereas in Mtwre’s stanzas, and in mr^st like them, th% 
iainhiu variations are generally confined to tlie opening of a verse, or, at 
least, to the first hemistich, here they occur in every part; e.g. 

By the s4rugg|ling moon! beam’s inis|ty light, « 

And the lau]tem ilim|ly bur|ning. 
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Some notice* is now due to the metre called ‘ English 
Hexameter/ used first by Southey, f about half a century ago. 
As English syllables are not subject, like the Latin, to a 
qyantitive prosody, the only way in which there is even a 
piima facie possibility of our having hexameter verse at all 
resembling the ancient, is by assuming accented and un- 
accented syllables to cori*eapond, for the purpose, with long 
and short ones : but this assumption does not avail in 
j)raetice j for the Latin heroic verse consists, we know, of 
dactyls and spondees intermixed, and of no other feet ; and 
the ancient prosody permits words to have two, three, four, 
or five consecutive long syllables, ^ available for spondees, and 
each claiming stress (if the metrical efihets due are to be 
marked) in iverse ; and numberless syllables, not otherwise 
long, become so by position; whereas our words have never 
more than one syllable on which stivss can be laid ; and ac- 
C(?iit by position is thing unktiown to ns. 

Unless, therefore, all the first five feet be accentual 
dactyls, it is physicjilly impossible to construct hexameter 
verso, on the ancient model, with English words. § 

In 8outfley’s hexameters, as in YirgilV, the numlxjr of 
^syllables varies from seventeen to thirteen ; and the first and 
foil rill of the L-ist five are always forcible, the rest of them 
weak : hut in no other respect is thm’e any conformity be- 
tween tlio two metres. II 

Nor does the modern hexameter differ less from the 


* For an account of other metros not licrt noticed the roador is referred 
to Latham’s ‘ Kiiglish,’ part v., and to Guot’s ‘ English Rhythms.’ 

t In his ‘ 'Vision of Judgment.’ The elaini j)ut tVu-tli by Southey to have 
invented the metro in which tliis poem is composed has b(‘cn made a matter 
of reproach against him, on the ground that Sir Philij) Sydney and others 
liiUl long betbre attempted to compose Knglish hexameters on the Latin 
model : but the princifdc on which the hex.'UTieters of these authors arc 
built we tiitd to be quite diifercnt from that adopted by Southey. 

t The first word of the verse, 

• Fortunatorum nemorum sedes(|ue beatas, 
has five consecutive long syllables. 

§ That is, without falsifying language : if once we allow ourselves to do 
ItAt, there is hardly any combination of words which may not be called verse. 

II This hexameters of Sir Philip Sydney are coiWructcd on the principle 
of subjecting English words to the rules o'f Latin prosody : this cannot be 
done witjiout a systeumtic falsification of our accent ^yaud we see the effects 
in the lines following : — 
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ancient when the latter is read, as we read it, by accent : ^ 
nay, between the two, as thus compared, there is found to 
be, on their respective mei*its, a further difrei*ence, which is 
material ; for the one has a distinctive rhythm throughout ; 
while the other has no rhythm which can at all claim to be 
called distinctive.* 

If we take a score of Southey’s lines, and analyse them, 
they are found to be decidedly anapaestic in character ; differ- 
ing £EX)m the ordinary verse so called in little f but in this, 
that they have more syllables and more beats. 

Syllables they have vaiying from seventeen to thirteen, 
and beats varying from six to five ; ^ and as in the ordinary 


That mjf | advance jment their j wiedotns | have m& A | based | — , 

Well mfiy a I (Aster | plain ; hilt Alias! his | plaints bS nAt | esteem’d | — , 
Oppress’d I with r&injoiis odn] celts by tliA | aid ftf An | outcry — : 

Southey, on the other hand, does not so much as profess to form his vcr^sc on 
the ancient model: ‘you try the measure,’ he ^ys, ‘by tl!?,e Greek ^nd 
Latin prosody : you might as well try it by tne laws of Solon," or the 
Twelve Tables * (lieply to Rev. G. Tilbrook) : all he professes is to give 
an imitation so far as the genius of our language permits ; in other words, 
so far as is practicable without departing from the proper pronunciation 
of English. 

it is true that some of Sir Philip Sydney’s lines, read naturally, have 
a rhythm similar to that found in li^uthey’s ; but the effects, thus observ- 
able, result from a treatment which, though quite right, was not intended 
by the author. 

* In Latin hexameter, thus rend, we often, no doubt, iind the ‘ disjecta 
membra ’ of some modern metre ; and, at times, complete heroic;, or even 
alexandrine, verses : thus, the first line of the ^iieid only wants an ac- 
cent on ‘ qui ’ to render it a good heroic verse, up to that word ; the second 
is entirely heroic, up to ‘ Laviuia ; ’ and, completed, makes an alexandrine. 

Hut verses furnishing such effects are comparatively few : in the far 
greater number, it seems impossible to detect anything like a distinctive 
rhythm. 

As regards the ancient metres, there is one fact, which, being remarkable, 
may here Ite noticed ; though, for my own part, 1 am quite unable to account 
for it : hexameter verse has no clear metrical effect, "except when rend ac- 
cording to quantity ; sapphic verse, on the contrary, has none, except 
when read according to accent, notwithstanding that, equally with the 
hexameter, it is composed of quantitive, materials. 

f The poem, it is true, contains some forms of rhythm not usually 
found in anapaestic verse : but these may be shewn not to conflict with the 
anapaestic character of the movement. 

J Southey says that each of his hexameters has six feet : but here 
he is quite mistaken. Feet are divisions of verse, marked by beats of time; 
and beats of time depend on forcible syllables occurring in certain positions : 
now, a large proportion (about thirty-five per cent.) of ^mthey’s hexameters 
have only five forcible syllables. The proportion of Latin hexameters, 
which, read by accent} liave but five beats, is more than eighty |.er cent., 
and some have but four. 
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anajjsestic ve^e, so in this, the heroic element asserts itself in 
proportion as the number of syllables varies between the 
maximum and minimum permitted. 

Although, therefore, this vei-se has but a very slight re- 
semblance to the ancient hexameter, and has no claim to be 
called hexameter, save in the sense that, without necessarily 
having, it often has, six beats ; * still, I quite disiigree with 
those critics who, ignoring all metrical effect in it, pi*onounce 
two-thirds of each line to be no better than ‘a rumbling 
iiTe^jular piece of prose : ’ f on the contrary, I find in these 
lines not only a clear metrical effect^ but one by no means to 
be despised. 

A goo<^ deal has been said,* by ancient and modern 
authors, aliiit conespondence in verse between sound and 
sense : by which is meant not a mere general suitableness of 
ijtylc and, diction, but an actual resemblance between the 
rhvtfim of verse, and the thing or things described. 

* Such i-esemhlances are in truth only possible when the 
thing to be descrilx>xl is sound caused by some movement ; 
and the Villue of them has been so well appraised by Dr. 
Johnson, J that not much remains to he added on the subject. 
I will, however, give two examples: premising that any 
argument which is good for one language on this point is 
good e<jually on it for all others. 

The following line of Homer, ^ — 

A&ris lirctra ir«8ov5€ fivXlySero Xaas iycuSifs — , 
and the following of Virgil, 

Quadrupedahte putrem sonitn quatit ungula campum — , 

Are often quoted as fine specimens of (what is called) * Word- 
painting.’ Now, both these lines describe sound in connex- 

• As the (ordinary anapicstic verse seeks effects through variation in 
the number of syllables, thin a fixed number nf beats, Southey’s ana- 
hexameter must he admitted to suffer detriment in so far as it 
departs from this principle. 

t Sec ‘ Edinburgh Rev.,’ vol. xxxv. p. 427. — ’fhese words, applied by 
the reviewer to Southey's hexameters, are, in my opinion, far more applic- 
able to the Hrst four feet of Latin hexameter, read by accent. 

X ‘ Rambler,’ Nos. 92, 96, and • Life of Poikj.’ 
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ion with movement : the first, that of a heavy stone rolling 
precipitately down a hill-side; the second, that of hoofs 
tramping, at a pace not stfited, over a sun-hurnt plain : but 
though both describe some kind of movement, they describe, 
however, very different kinds ; and yet both have exactly the 
same rhythm. 

If, then, the first line is to be admired for its pictorial 
property, the second ought, on the same principle, to be 
blamed for its deficiency in that respect : or if the same 
rhythm be deemed equally suitable to describe both move- 
ments, then the alleged correspondence between sound and 
sense cannot, I should say ^ be very striking in either case. 

And how faint, indeed, the resemblance at J)est is, and 
must be, becomes evident if we examine any of the two 
things thus compared : the march, for instance, of poetic feet 
is slow, measured, and stately ; whereas gitones des^cend with 
a rapid, irregular, and impetuous rush. 

But if a sequence of five dactyls ♦ be still deemed to ha ve 


* Tn a critioal notice of Mr. Mitford's ‘Harmony of Laftpimgc,’ a re- 
viewer, writing early in tins century, endeavoured to bliow that the ancient 
hexameter was based on accent no less than on quantity, and that we have 
been taught to read Homer’s above-quoted verse with a wrong cadciu'e ; 
the oadenee Iwing, however, in this case, none other than such as gives five 
quantitive dactyls to the verse. 

* We beg,’ he iulds, ‘ our readers who have probably seen a stone bounding 
dowMi tlie steep pitch of a hill, rolling along the slope, and striking at last 
against some obstacle below, to rood the verse according to its real accents, 
that is, irtira and weSoefie like the English Avord “cruelty,” and the last 
syllahle of ivaiSt}? like the English “ dace,” and they will find a remarkable 
instance of what has beeji called imitative hannoiiyV 

* If it be said tliat in so reading the verso the quantities are falsified, 
we must ask Avhethcr the following Eatin line be false in quantity ; which, 
if the two last words be spoken together, will be similar to it: 

Inde ra'ens per a'gros nemoro'saque te'squa fiigit sifs?’ 

(‘ Edinburgh Kev.,’ vol. vi. p. 371;^ 

I have quoted this passage as it -well serves to show how vain is the 
attempt to combine things between which there is an irreconcilable incom- 
patibility. 

Th€^ revicAver starts by begging two material questions ; one being, tftat 
the customary marks over Greek syllables denote Greek acute accent; 
another, that the ancient acute accent Avas stress, like the modern tonic. 

Now, both tliGhe points have been keenly (lucstioncd by good scholars 
(among whom, as regards the first, may be mentioned Isaac Vossins, na 
regards the second, L)r. Foster) ; and both remain unsettled to this day : so 
that here we find speo/ifically ascribed U> Greek verse a somethfiig, of 
which no one knows, for certain, either what its place, or what its 
nature, was. 
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some special* suitableness for depicting agitated movement, 
beyond doubt, there must be in it a pi*oportionate un- 
suitableness for depicting a quite opposite state of things, as 
ih 

Panditur interea domus omnipoteniis Olympi — , 
or 

Turn Zcphyii posuere : premit placida lequora pontus : 

yet we never hear such lines condemned as presenting images 
of perfect quietude. 

How many and how manifold are the conditions favour- 
able to versifiers which, existing in the Italian tongue, do not 
exist in ours, must be evident, at% glance, to anyone among 
us who haS a fair knowledge of Italian poetry ; nor is it 
only in those respects which concern the harmonic structure 
of verse that we are at a disadvantage, it is also as regards 
fliosft whfch concefn forms of speech, and the grammatical 
,siructuro of sentences; for ambiguity, and inelegance of diction, 


However, in’o are invited to ])rononncG iirsira and ntBovSn in such a way 
as to make of each word an accentual <iactyl instead of what, taken 

l»y itself, each is, a quantitive uiiiphibracu ; and in the verse, thus 

read, wc. arc further invited to discern a remarkable instance of imitative 
harmony. 

} niitfil ion there is, so far as all sounds caused by irrej^iilar movement 
bear some resemblance, on the sc«irc of irrof^nlarity, \o cncli other : but art* 
the sounds here harmonious V 1 cannot, for my own part, imagine any- 
thing having less ])rcten&ion to be so called. 

Nor again, do I see that it makes the least diflercncc, as regards the 
rhythm, whether the final syllable of avaiB^t; be pronounced with a vow'cl- 
soiiTid, as in * dace,* or without one, as in ‘ ease : * besides, if this line is to be ro^d 
according to the marks in one part, why not on the same plan in another ? 
if erreira and Ttfiovfie are to be changed, because of them, i'rom quantitive 
aiiipliibrachs to accentual dactyls, why is to retain its quantitive 

pronunciation, instead of being taken, on the same principle, as an accentual 
^aptesl w -) V 

Now, that the quantities arc falsified in cireiro and weSofSe, by rending 
these wdhla in the way suggested, seems to me self-evident ; and yet, to 
prove the contrary, the reviewer points to a Latin verse in which * mens * 
aiti ‘ agios * are read accented on their penultimates, and asks whether 
falsification of quantity results from such treat Jiiont V Certainly, I reply, 
it does ; seeing that these words, which are quantitive iambi, tire here turned 
♦utu accentual trochees. Then, as regards ‘fugit,* on wliat principle are 
w'e to treat this as a quantitive word, if ‘ mens * and ‘ agros * are to be 
treated, in the same breath, as accentual? 

Onue for all, there arc two principles of versificQ^ion, essentially distinct 
from one another ; and no one who attempts to amalgamate them can help 
getting entangled in & hopeless muddle of inconsistencies. 
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in verse, are scarcely less offensive than faults of sound ; and 
there is not, I should think, under the sun a language in 
which the difficulty of avoiding these defects is greater than it 
is in English.* 

From these causes, it may safely be asserted that with 
equal imagination on both sides, equal mastery of language, 
and equal aptitude for numbers, an Italian would with ease 
compose a thousand good verses in the time taken by an 
Englishman to compose a hundred such. 

An English poet, then, may well pause to ponder on the 
special difficulties of his craft ; because if, ignoring them, he 
attempts too much, they cannot afterwards be accepted in 
excuse for faLlui*e. Besides, he needs to be on guard against 
fallacies which, once adopted, make failure certam from the 
outset. If he thinks, for instance, to make verse more natural 
than its nature admits, and pleads that object in excuse for 
using a slovenly versification, the case is Ropeless ; ‘ for ^""here 
wrong is done through more infirmity there is hope ; but we 
despair of people who do wrong on principle 

Good poetry needs good verse ; and verse canjiot 1x5 good 
if it be not at least free from fault ; and to show what fault 
is, and how verso may be kept free therefrom, is the main 


* The fact of our adjectives, participles, definite nrticle, and posses-^ivo 
pronouns * mine ’ and ‘ thine,’ linving no inflexions of j^ender or niiinher ; 
our possessive pronouns ‘ his ’ and ‘ her ’ none of number ; our substantives, 
indefinite article, and pronoun ‘it,’ none of gender ; iind,^vith trifling ex- 
ceptions, oiir verbs none of person or number ; — all this is n plentiful source 
of ambiguity and inelegance. 

Another cause of inelegance is the multiplication of mean particles, and 
their ever-recurring tendency to refieat themselves in the same clause or 
sentence. This tendency, remarkable in many such words, is specially so in 
the particle ‘ to,’ which, besides being the sign of ii cju«c. is also one of*a 
mood, and is further used to express different relations in that mqpd : thus, 
it occurs no fewer than six times in the following sentence which is of a 
■ type quite common * Jones replied to rae that we ought to write to Brqwn 
to beg him to return fo England.’ Now, so much more graceful is the struc- 
ture of other languages, that in Latin, Italian, or French, the same thing 
would be expressed without any repetition whatever. 

A single repetition of this particle in vei^, as in the line 

Await the morning beam to give to light, (Thoms. S. Sp. 218) 
is not without a certain offensiveness ; and that sucli effects have been sys- 
tematically eschewed in English verse is hardly to be doubted, seefbg how 
very seldom they occur in the pages of our more cai'eful poets. 
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object of this treatise : if its tenour seems discouraging, the 
answer is, that it will discourage none who are competent to 
succeed ; and competent are those only who combine an 
\nnato aptitude for numbers with prompt unhesitating 
obedience to elementary laws : success, indeed, is shown by 
the result ; but failure may be augured at an early stage of 
the process ; for if an artist chafes under the constraint 
needed to make his wares just tolerable, ho is not likely to 
succeed in over making them much more than that. 
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Them. With a Map and 59 Illustra- 
tions. Cr. 8vo. , as. boards, as. 6 d. cloth. 

Von HohneL— Discovery of Lakes 
Rudolf and Stepanie: Account of 
Count Samuel Tkleki’s Exploring 
and Hunting Expedition in Intern 
Equatorial Africa in X887 and 1888. By 
Lieutenant Ludwig von Hoiinel. 
With Z79 Illustrations and 6 Maps, a 
vols. 8vo., 42J. ^ 

Whishaw.— Out of Dqors in Tsar ‘ 
land; a Record of the Seeings ano 
Doings of a Wanderer in Ru^ia. ^ 
Fred. J. Whishaw. Cr. 8vo., 75. 6 d. 

Wolff.— Works by Henry W, TAJolff. 
Rambijss in the Black Forest. 
Crown 8vo., •js. 6 d. 

The Watering Placid of the 
Vosges. Crown 8vo., 4^. 6 d. 

The Country of the Vosges. With 
a Map. 8vd., xar. 
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, Sport and Pastime. 

THE BADMIHTON LIBRARY. 


Edited by the Dvkb of Beaufort, K.< 

ATBLETICS AND FOOTBALL. By 
Montague Shearman. With 51 
Hlhistrations. Crown 8vo., lof. 6d, 

BIG GAME SHOOTING. By C. Phil- 
•Lipps-WoLLKY, F. C. Selous, St. 
Glorge Littledale, &c. With 150 
Illustrations. 2 vols., lof. 6d, each. 

BOATING. ByW.B.WooDGAiE. With 
49 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., xos. 6 d. 

COURSING AND FALCONRY. By 
Haruing Cox and the Hon. Gerald 
Lascelles. With 76 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., loj. 6 d, \ 

CRICKET. By A. G. Steel and the Hon. 
R. H. Lyttelton. With Contribu- 
tions by Andrew Lang, R. A. H. Mit- 
chell, W. G. Grace, and F. Gale. 
With 63 lUustrations. Cr. 8vo. , loj. 6df. 

fly Viscouifr Bury (Earl 
oi Albemarle), K.C.M.G., and G. 

Hillier. With 80 Illustra- 
tions. C’rown 8vo., loj. 6 d. 

DRIVING. By the Duke OK Beaufort. 
With 65 IllustrJtions Cr. 8vo., tos. 6 d, 

FENCING, BOXING. AND WREST- 
•LING. By Walter H. Pollock, F. 
C. Grove. C. Prevost, E. B. Mitchell, 
and Walter Armstrong. With 42 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. , xoj. 6 d. 

FISHING. PyH. Cholmondeley-Pen- I 
NFI.1., "yVith Contributions by the 
Marquis ok Exeter, Henry R. ] 
Francis, R. B. Marston, &c. 

Vol. I. Salmon, Trout, and Grayling. 
With 158 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 
10s. td. 

Vol. II. Pike and other Coarse Fish. 
Y^ith 133 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 
lor. (id. 

GOLF. By* H orace G. Hutchinson, 
the Rt. Hon. A. J. Balfour, M.P., 
Sir W. G. Simpson, Bart., Andrew 
Lang, and other Writers. With 91 
Illjistiations. Cr. 8vo., lor. 61/. 

11 U NTING. By the Duke op Beaufort, 
K.G., and Mowbray Morris. With 
Contrib\)^ons by the Earl op Suf- 
* FOLK AND Berkshire, Rev. E. W. L. 
Davies. With 53 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., lOiT. 6 d. 


L, assisted by Alfred E. T. Watson. 

MOUNTAINEERING. ByCT.DEKT, 
Sir F. POLLOCK. Bart . W. M. Conway, 
Douglas Freshfisld, C. E. Ma- 
thews. C. Pilkington. .With 108 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., lor. (id. 

RACING AND STEEPLE-CHASINQ. 
Racing: By the Earl of Suffolk and 
Berkshire and W. G. Craven. 
With a Contribution by the Hon. F. 
Lawley. SteepU-chasin^ : hy 
Coventry and Alfred E. T. Wat- 
son. With 58 lllusts. Cr. 8vo., loj. bd. 

RIDING AND POLO. By Captain 
iRubERi Weir, J. Moray Brown, the 
Duke op Bf-aufort, K.G., the Earl 
of Suffolk and Berkshire, &c. With 
59 Illustiations. Cr. 8\o., lor. bd. 

SHOOTING. By Ixird Walsinoham 
and Sir Ralph Pavne-Gailwey, 
Bart. Wan Contribution, by Lord 
Lovat, A. J. Stu ART- Wort LF.Y, &t. 
Vol. I. Field and Covert. With loi; 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo , icxr. btf, 
Vol. II. Moor and Marsh. With 65 
lllustiAlions. Cr. 8vu., lor. 6(/. 

SKATING, CURLING, TOBOGA- 
NING, AND OTHER ICE SPORTS. 
By Jn. M. llEATHCOTE.t'. G. Tebbutt. 
T. Maxwell With am, \c. With 284 
Illiislralions. Cr. 8vo., lov. bd. 

SWIMMING. By Archibm.d Sinclair 
and William IIi«nry, Hon. Secs, of 
the Life Saving Society. With 179 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., lof. 6 d. 

nSNNhs, LAWN TENNLS, RAC- 
QUETS, AND FIVES. By J. M. and 
C. G. Heathcutk, E. O. Pleydfli.- 
Bouverie and A. C. Aingkr. With 
Contribution.s by the Hon. A, Lyttel- 
ton, W, C. Marshall, Miss 1 .. Dod, 
H. W. W. WiLBERFORCE, H. F. 
Law FORD, &c. With 79 Illustrations. 
Clown 8 VO., lor. bd, 

YACHTING. By the Earl OF Pembroke, 
R. T. Pritchett, the Marquis of 
Dufferin and Ava, the Earl op 
Onslow, Ix>rd Bkassey, Lieut -Col. 
i Buckniu, Lewis Herrbshoff, G. L. 
Watson, E. F. Knight, etc. With 
Illustrations by R. T. Pritchett, and 
from Photographs. 2 vols. xoj. 6^., each. 
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Sport and Paitime— « 

Fur and Feather Series. 


Edited by A. E. T. WATSON. 


THE PARTRIDGE. Natural History, 
by the Rev. H. A. Macpheiison; 
Shooting, by A. J. Stua»T*Wortlky ; 
Cookery, hf Georgs Saintsbury. 
With II full-page Illustrations and 
Vignette by A. Thorburn, A. J. 
Stuart-Wortley, and C. Whymper, 
and 15 Diagrams in the Text by A. J. 
Stuart-Wortley. Crown 8vo., ss. 

THE GROUSE, By A. J. Sfuart- 
WoR'rLEY, the Rev. H. A. Macpher- 
SON, and George Saintsbury. 

[/« f reparation. 


THE PHEASANT. By A. T. Stuart- 
Wortley, the Rev. H. A. Ma'cphepson, 
and A. J. Innes Shand. 

[In preparation. 

THE HARE AND THE RABBIT. 
the Hon. Gerald Lascelles, &c. 

[In preparation, 

WILDFOWL. BytheHon-JOHNScOTT- 
Montagu, M. P. , &c. Illustrated by A, 
J. Stuart Wortley, A. Thorburn, 
and others [In preparation. 


Campbell-Walker.— The Corrj^.t 
Card: or. How to Play at Whist; a 
Whist Catechism. By Major A. Camp- 
BELL-WALKER. Fcp. 8vo., 25. 6^. 
DEAD SHOT (THE): or, ^rtsman’s 
Complete Guide. Being a Treatise on 
the Use of the Gun. with Rudimentary 
and Finishing Lessons on the Art of 
Shooting Game of all kinds. By 
Marksman. Crown 8vo., 105. 6^1 
i'alkeiier.— Games, Ancient and Ori- 
ental, AND How TO Pi-ay Them. 
By Edward Falkener. With nume- 
rous Photographs, Diagrams, &c. 8vo. , 

2X5. 

Ford.— The Theory and Practice of 
Archery. By Horace Ford. New 
Edition, thoroughly Revised and Re- 
written ^ W. Butt, M. A. With a Pre- 
face by C J. Longman, M. A. 8vo., 145. 
Fowler.— Recollections of Oi.D 
Country Life. By J. K. Fowler 
(“ Rusticus "), formerly of Aylesbury. 
With Portraits, &c. 8vo., 105. 6^. 
Fraaois.- A Book on angling: or, 
Treatise on the Art of Fishing in every 
Branch; including full Illustrated List 
of Salmon Flies. By Francis Francis. 
With Coloured Plates. Cr. 8vo., xv*' 
Hawker.- The Diary of Colonel 
Peter Hawker, author of Instruc- 
tions to Voung Sportsmen With an 
Introduction by Sir Ralph Paynb- 
Gallwey, Bart. 2 vols. 8vo., 325. 
Hopkins.— Fishing Reminiscences. 

By Major E. P. Hopkins. With Illuaira- 
’ Crown 8vo., 6r. 6^.^ 

Lang*— A ngling Sketches. By 
Andrew Lang. With 20 niustratioos. 
Crown dvo., 7i. 6^- 


Longman.— Chess Openings. By 
Fred. W. Longman. Fcp. 8vo., 25. fa. 

Maakelyne.— Sharps and Flats: a 
Complete Revelation of the Secrets of 
Cheating at Games of Chance and Skill, 
By John Nevil Maskelyne, WitJ 
6a Illustrations and DOigran^. C. JVn 
8vo., 65. 

Payne-Q-allwey.— Works by » Sir 
Ralph Payne-Gallwky, Bart. 
Letters to Voung Shooters 'tPlrsi 
Senes). On the CLoice and Use of a 
Gun. With 41 Illustraiions. Cr.8vo., 
75. id. “ ^ 

LettbrstoYoung Shooters. (Second 
Senes). On the Production, Preserva- 
tion, and Killingof Game. WithDirec- 
tions in Shooting Wood-Pigeons and 
Breaking-in Retrievers. With X03 
Illustrations. Crown .Bvo., 125. duT 
I Pole.— The Theory of the Modern 
Scientific Game of Whist By W. 
Pole, F.R.S. Fcp, 8vo., 25. 6rf. 
Prootor^Works by Richard A. 
Proctor. 

How TO Play Whist; with the 
Laws and Etiquette of V^hxst, 
Crown 8vo., 35. fid. 

Home Whist: an Easy ''Guide to Cor- 
rect Play. i6mo., 15. ^ 

Bonalda.— The Fly-Fisher's Ento- 
icoLOGY. By Alfred Ron AIDS. With 
20 Coloured Plates. 8vo., 145. , 
Wilcooke. the Sea Fisherman s Com- 
prisin' the Chief Methods of Hook and 
line Fishing in the Britisja and other 
Seas, and Remarks on Nets, Boats, and 
Boating. By J. C.W1LOOCS8. lUustiated. 
Crown 8vo., 6s, 
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MMital, VoMl, and PoHttflal Hillowphy. 

LOG/C, RHBTORtC, PSYCNOLOGY, BTC. 
Abbott.~THB Elements ovLOGia By | Bray.— Works by Charles Bray. 


T. K. Abbott, B.D. lama, 31. 


The Philosophy op Necessity: or 
Ari«totle.-w<»taby. LawtoMindwteMau*. Cr.8yo.,s». 

_ _ .n a The Education OF THE Feelings: a 

THB^UTira: G.ft^sGreekT«tt Moral System for Schools. Crowo 

m of Books I., 111 .. IV. (VII.), with an gvo or td 
English Translation 1 ^ W. E. Bol- ' 

Bray.— Elements op Morality, in 
^ays by A. Lang. M.A. Crown Lessons for Home and School 


8vo., 75. 6flf. 


Easy Lessons for Home and School 
Teaching. By Mrs. Charles Bray. 
Cr. 8vo., IJ. 6d. 


The Politics: Introductory Essays, t-r. bvo., m. oar. 

By Andrew Lang (from Bolland and 

Lang’s ‘Politics’). Cr. 8vo.. sj. 6(f. Crozler.— Civilisation and Pro- 

gress. By John Beattie* Crozibr. 
The Ethics : Greek Text, Illustrated M D With New Pr^ace. more fully 
with Essay and Notes. By Sir Alex- ^xpUining tto nature of the New Orga- 
andbr Graw, Bait, a vols. 8vo , non used in the solution of its problems. 
32s, 8vo., i4r. 

The Nicomachean Ethics: Newly t 

Translated into Engluh. By Robert I)avld80ii.-THE Logic or Dewni- 
■Williams. Cro»m8K>..7r.6<f T??"- Ertplained and ApphetL By 


^••■WiL^iAMSe Crown 8f0.. 7s. 6d 

An Introduction to Aristotle’s 
• hsTHics. Books 1 .- 1 V. (Book X. c. 
vi.-tx. in an Appendix.) with a coo- 


TiON, Explained and Applied. By 
William L Pavidson, m.A. Crown 


yi.-ix. in an Appendix.) With a wo- oreen.-THR Works OF Thomas HiLL 
te?he 1 ^SB^n^ 2 fandjSSm Edited by E. U Nettleship. 

Students, w the Rev. Edward Vols.. I. and II. Philosophical Works, 
Moore, D.D., Principal of St. 8vo., i6j. each. 

Edmund Hall, and late Fellow and „ , w.tK in.i.* 

Tutor of Queen’s College, Oxfoid. Index to 

Crown 8vo. . loi. W. Volumes, and Memoir. 8vo., 

21J, 


Sinuous Analysis and Notes. Intended 
for the use ^ Beginners and Junior 
Students. % the Rev. Edward 
Moore, D.D., Principal of St. 
V Edmund Hall, and late Fellow and 
Tutor of Queen’s College, Oxfoid. 
Crown 8vo., loj. W. 

BErCon.— Works by. 

Complete Works. Edited by R L. 
Ellis, J. Spbdding, and D. D. 
Heath, 7 vols. 8vo., ^^3 131. 6<f. 

The Essays: with Annotations By 
Richard Whately, D.D. 8vo. 
lor. 6d. 


Works by Alexander Bain, 


BatiL- 

lcTd. 


Mental SbiENCE. Crown 8vo. , 61. 
MOHAL Science. Crown 8vo., 4s , 6cL 
TMe two viorks ar aicve can he had in one 
volume, price tea, 

S^SES AND the INTELLECT. 8vo. , 15s. 
Emotions AND THE Will. 8vo.,x5r. 

Logic, f)EPUCTiVB and Inductive. 
PhrtL,4J. PErtn.,6r. 6^. 

Practical Essays. Crown 8vo., as . 


Hearn.— The Aryan Household : its 
Structure and its Development An 
Introduction to Comparative Jurispru- 
dence. By W. Edward Hearn. 

I 8vo., x6r. 

I Hodgson.— Works by Shadworth H. 
Hodgson. 

1 

I Time and Space: a Metaphysical 
I Essay. 8vo., i6s. 

The Theory op Practice : an Ethical 
Inquiry, a vols. 8vo., 245. 

The Philosophy of Reflection. 9 
vols. 8vo., ais. 

Hume.— The Philosophical Works 
op David Hume. Edited by T. H. 
GREENandT.H. Grose. 4 vols. 8vo., 
565. Or separately, Essays. & vols. 
381. lYeatise of Human Nature. 2 
vols. 281. 
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Johnstone.—A Short Introduction 1 HUl.— Works by John Stuart Mill. 


ina W74WI./1 UJ J^AV* 

kencr Johnstone. With Questions. 
Cr. 8vo., 25. 6df. 

Jones.— An Introduction to Gene- 
ral Logic. By E. E. Constance 
Jones, Author of * Elements of Logic as 
a Science of Propositions*. Cr. 8vo., 
45. 6</. 

Justinian.— The Institutes op Jus- 
tinian: Latin Text, chiefly that of 
Huschke. with English Introduction, 
Translation. Notes, and Summary, By 
Thomas C. Sanoars, M.A. 8vo. 185. 

Kant.— Works by Immanuel Kant. 
Crttique op Practical Reason, /nd 
0 th cr Works on the Theory of 
Et lies. Translated byT. K. Abbott, 
li.i). With Memoir. 8vo., 12X. 6</. 
Introduction to Logic, and his 
Essay on the Mistaken Subtilty 
OF the Four Figures. Translated 
by T. K. ABBorr, and with Notes by 
S. T. Coleridge. 8 vo., 6s. 

Killick.— Handbook to Mill’s Sys- 
tem OF Logic. By Rev. A. H. Kil- 
lick, M.A. Crown 8vo., 35. 6df. 

Ladd.— Works by George Turnbull 
Ladd. 

Elements op Physiological Psy- 
chology. 8vo., 21J. 

Outlines of Physiological Psy- 
CHOI.OGY. A Text-Book of Mental 
Science for Academics and Colleges. 

8V0., 125. 

Psychology, Descriptive and Ex- 
planatory : a Treatise 01 the Pheno- 
mena, Laws, and Development of 
Human Mental Life. 8 vo., 215. 

Lewes.— The Historyop Philosophy, 
from Thales to Comte. By Georgk 
Henry Lewes. 2 vols. 8vo., 325. 

Max Mdller.— Works by F. MAxMttL- 
lbr. ‘ 

The Science op Thought. 8vo. , 215. 
Three Introductory Lectures on 
THE Science of Thought. Bvo., 
25 . ea. 

Mill.— iVNALYSIS OF THE ^PHENOMENA 

OF THE Human Mind. By James 
Mill. 2 vols. 8vo., 285. 


A System op Logic. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6tf. 
On Liberty. Cr. 8vo., is. 4^. 

On Representative Government. 
Crown 8vo., as. 

Utilitarianism. 8 vo., 55. ^ 

Examination of Sir William 
Hamilton’s Philosophy. 8 vo. , i6s. 

Nature, the Utility of Religion, 
AND Theism. Three Essays. 8vo.,55, 

Monck.— Introduction to Logic. 
By H. S. Monck. Crown Svo., 55. 

Ribot.— T he Psychology of Atj cn- 
TiON. By Th. RiboI. Cr. 8vo., 35. , 

Sidgwick.— Distinction : and the 
Criticism of Belief. By Alfred 
wick. Ciwwn8vo.,fif. ^ 

Stock.- Deductive Logic. By' Sfr. 
George Stock. Fcp. 8vo., 3s, 6</. 

Sully.— Works by J Ames Sully, Gnte 
Professor o( Mind and I^gic at Univer- 
sity College, T.«ndon. ^ 

The Human Mind: a Text-book rf 
Psychology, a vols. Svo. , ai5. 

Outlines OF Psychology. 8 vo., 95. 

The Teacher's Handbook of Psy-' 
CHOLOGY. Crown 8 vo., 5,1. 

A 

Swinburne.— Picture Logic: an 
Attempt to Popularise the Science of 
Reasoning. By Alfred James Swin- 
burne, M.A. With 23 Woodcuts. 
Post8vo.,S5. 6 

li 

Thompson.— Works *by Daniel 
Gkbbnleaf Thompson. 

r* 

A System of Psychology. 2 vols. 
8vo., 365. ^ 

The Religious Sentiments of the 
Human Mind. 8vo. , 75. 6d. 

The Problem of EviL:Vn Introduc- 
tion to the Practical Sciences, 8vo., 

105. 6d. 
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Mental, Moral and Pditfeal Wliiim^'--amtmued. 

Thompson. — Works by Daniel | Keller^Works by Dr. Edwakd ZVCL- 
Grbenleaf THOMPSON-^0A/i»ttf'^. | UE^^pTofessoT in the University oi 

SoaAL Progress. 8vd.. is. 6d. 


THtt Philosophy of Fiction in I 
Literature. Crown 8 vo., 6 r. | 

e ! 

ThomsoxL— O utlines of the Neces- 
sary Laws of Thought: a Treatise 
9n Pure and Applied Logic. By Wil- 
liam Thomson, D.D., formerly Lord 
Archbishop of York. Post 8vo. ^ di. 

Yrebb.-^THB Veil of Isis: a Series of 
Essays on Idealism. By T. £. Webb. 
9vo., zof. 6 d, 

MThately.— Woiks by R. Whately, 
formerly Archbishop of Dublm. « 

^Baotn’s Fssays. With Annotation. 
Wh «ritLY. 8ve.| lof. 6rf. 

l^..i.«ii!.NTS OF Logic Cr. 8vo., 41. 6 d. 

Elements of Rhetoric Cr. 8vo., 

Lessons on Rsasoninc Fcp. 8vo., 

IS. 6rf. • 


History of Eglbcticish in Greek 
Philosophy. Translated by Sarah 
F. Alleyns. Cr. 8va, tor. 60. 

The Stoics, Epicureans, and Scep- 
tics. Translated by the Rev. 0 . J. 
Rbichsl, M.A. Crown Svo., x$s. 

Outlines of the History of Greek 
Philosophy. Translated by Sarah 
F. Alleynb and Evelyn ABBorr. 
Crown 8vo., loir. 6^. 

Clato and the Older Academy. 
Translated by Sarah F. Alijiyne 
and Alpked Goodwin, B. A. Crown 
8vo., i8r. 

Socrates andthe SocraticSchools 
1 1 anslated bv the Rev. 0 . J. RbiCHBL, 
M.A. Crown 8vo., lOf. 

The Pre-Socratic Schools : a His- 
tory of Greek Philosophy from the 
Earliest Period to the time of Socrates. 
Translated by Sarah F. Alleynb. 
a vols. Crown Svo. , 30^. 


MANUALS OF CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHY. 

(Stonykurst Series, J 

/a Manual of Political Economy. 

By C. S. Devas, M.A. Cr. 8vo., 6r. 6d, 

First Principles of Knowledge. By 
John Rickaby, S,J. Crown 8vo., 51. 

General Metaphysics. By John Rick- 
ABT, S.J. Crown 8vo., 51. 

Logic. By Richard F. Clarke, S.J. 

CroVn 8vo., 5;. 


Bistoi7 and Bolenoe of Language, &o. 

Davidson.— Leading AND Important Graham.— English Synonyms, Classi- 
:^LISH Words: Explained and Ex- fred and Explained: with Practical 

emtplifiBd. By Wiluam L. David- ExercUes. Ely G. F. Graham. Fcp. 

SON. M,A. Fcp. 8vo., y. 6d, 8vo., 6s, 

I'arrai^.-^ANGUAGB and Languages: 

By F. W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S.. Cr. 

8vo..6r. 


Moral Piulosophy (Ethics and Natu- 
ral Law). By Joseph Rickaby, S. J. 
Crown 8va» 51. 

Natural Theology. By Bernard 
Boeddbr, S.J. Crown 8vo., 6s. 6d. 

Psychology. By Michael Maher, 
S.J. Crown Bvo., 6s, 6d. 
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History and Sotenoe of Lan joage, t[Q,’--^tinued. 


Max Himer.-Work8 by F. Max 
MOllsx. 

Selected Essays on Language. 
Mythology, and Religion, a vols. 
Crown 8 vOm i6'. 

The Science of Language. Founded 
on I^tures delivered at the Ro>al 
Institution in x86x and 1863. 2 vols. 
Crown 8vo., aij. 

BlOCrRAPHlbS OF WOKDS, AND THE 
Home OF THE Ary AS. Crown 8vo.. 
7S. 6d. 

Three Lectures on the Science 
OF Language, and its Place in 
General Education, delivered at 
Oxford. 1889. Crown 8vo., y. 


Boff et — Thesaurus op English 

WORDS AND Phrases. Classified and 
Arranged so as to Facilitate the Ex- 
pression of Ideas and assist in Literary 
Composition. By Peter Mark Koget, 
M. D. . F. R.S. Recomposed throughout, 
enlarged and improved, partlj firom the 
Author’s Notes, and with a mil Inder, 
by the Author’s Son, John Lewis 
Rogbt. Crown 8vo.. loi. 6 d, 

Whately.— English Synonyms. By 
£. Jane Wiiately. Fcp. 8vo., 3;. 


Political Economy and Ecohomics, 


Ashley.— E nglish Economic History 
and Theory. By W. T. Ashley, 
M.A. Crown 8vo., Part I., s*. Part 
11.. lOf. 6d. 

Begehot.— E conomic Studies. By 
WALTER BAGEHOT. 8 vo., IOJ, 6 d. 

Crump.— A n Investigation into the 
Causes of the Great Fall in Prices 
which took place coincidently with the 
Demonetisation of Silver by Germany. 
By Arthur Crump. 8vo. , 

Dewas.— A Manual of Political 
Economy. By C*S. Devas, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. , fir. 6A {Manuals o/CatMohe 
Philosophy.) 

Dowell.— A History of Taxation 
AND Taxes in England, from the 
Earliest Times to the Year 1885. By 
Stephen Dowell < \ vols. Bvo. ) Vols. | 
I. and II. The History of Taxation, ; 
air. Vols. 111 . and IV. The Histoiy of! 
Taxes, air. ! 

JordftU.- T he Standard of Value. 
By William Leighton Jordan. 8vo., 
6r. 

Leslie*— E ssays in PolitIcal Econ- 
omy. By T. E. Cliffs Leslie. 8va, 
tor. 6d 


Haeleod.— Works by Henry Dunking 
Macleod, M.A. 

The Elements of Qanki'JG Crowi 
8vo.. y. (M. 

The Theory and PuAcncE of Bap k- 
INC. Vol. I. 8vo., 12 r. Vol. II 
14J. 

The Theory of Credit. 8vo. Vd. 
1 . lor. net. Vol. II., PfJl I., 4r. 6 e. 
Vol. II. Part II., lor. 6 d. 


Meath.— Prosperity or Pauperism/ 
Physical, Industrial, and TechniCtil 
Training. By the Eapi op Meath. 
8vo., 5f. 

Mill.— P olitical Economy. By John 
Stuart Miix. • 

Library Edition, a vols. 8v^., jor. 

Popular Edition. Crown 8vo., 

31. firf. 


Shirree.— An Analysis op the Ideas 
of Economics. By L. P, Shirrbs, 
B. A. , sometime Finance Under Secretary 
of the Government of Bengal Crown 
8vo., fir. 
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* . Politif al Boonomy and Bflon«mio8'-aw/(»»«<f. 

SjineB.— Political Economy : a Short Wilson.— Works by A. J, Wilson. 
Text-book of Political Economy. With Chiefly reprinted from ‘ The Invtstm' 
Problems for Solution, and Hints for Review. 

Simplementary Reading. By J. E. 

SVmks, M.A., of University College, Practical Hints to Small In- 

Nottingham. Crown 8vo., ar. 6<f. vestors. Crown 8vo., is. 

Toynbee.— Lectures on the In- 
dustrial Revolution of the t8th Plain Advice about Life Insurance. 

•Century in England. By ARNOLb Crown 8vo., is. 

Toynbee. 8vo., zor. 6d. 

Webb.— T he History of Trade Wolff.— P eople’s Banes : a Record ot 
Unionism. By Sidney and Beatrice Social and Economic Success. By 
Webb. Svo., iSj. Henry W. Wolff. Bvo., 7s. (d. 


Evolntion, Anthropololy, fto. 

Clodd.— The Story of Creation : a Lubbock.— The Origin of Civilisa- 
Plain Account of Evolution. By ^lON and the Primitive Condition of 
Edward Clobd. With 77 Illustra- Man. By Sir J. Lubbock, Bart., M.P. 
tions. Crown 8vo., y. 6d. With 5 Plates and 20 Illustrations in the 

Text. 8vo. i8j. 

Hutb.— The Marriage of near Kin, Bomanes.— Works by George John 
^^BNNsidered wkh RespecLto the Law of Romanes, M.A., LL.D., KR.S. 
Nation!, the Result of Exiforience, and Darwin, and After Darwin ; an Ex- 
teachings ol Biology. By Alfred position of the Darwinian Theory. 

Henry Huth. Royal 8vo., 7s. 6d. and a Discussion on Post-Darwinian 

^ Questions. Part I. The Darwinian 

Lang.— Custom and Myth: Studies Theory. With Portrait of Danvin 

of &rly Usage aiuUJeliei*. By Andrew and las Illustrations. Crown Bvo., 

Lang, M.A. With iig Illustrations. 6c/. 

^rown 8vo., y . 6 d . An Examination of Weismannism. 

Crown 8vo., 6r. 


ClaBBioal Literature. 


Abbott.— Hellenica, A Collection of 
Essays on Greelt Poetry, Philosophy, 
History, and Religion. ' Edited by 
Evelyn ABBorr, M.A, LL,D. 8vo.. 
i6r. 

JEflohyluB.— Eumenides of Aeschy- 
lus. with Metrical English Translation. 
BjiJ. F. Davies. 8vo., ys. 

Ari8toph%ne8.— The Acharnians of 
Aristophanes, translated into English 
Veifp. By R. Y. Tyrrell. Crown 
8 vo., u. 

Becker.— Works by Professor Becker. 
gIllus : or, Roman Scenes in the Time 
of Augustus. Illustrated. PostSvo., 
7A 

OsARl&rs: or, Illustrations cf the 
Private Life of the Ancient Greeks. 
Illustrated. Post 8vo., yj* 6</. 


Cicero,— CicERo^s Correspondence. 
By R. y. 'IYrrell. Vols. I.. II. , HI. 
Dvo., each 12s. 

Clerke.— Familiar Studies in Homer. 
By Agnes M. Clerke. Cr. 8vo. , 7s. ixL 

FamelL— G reek Lyric Poetry; a 
Complete Collection of the Surviving 
Pass.iges from the Greek Song- Writing. 
Arranged with Prefatory Articles, In- 
troductory Matter and Coramentaiy. By 
George S. Farnell. M.A. With 5 
Plates. 8va, i6r. 

Harrison.— Myths of the Odyssey. 
IN Art and Literature. By Jane 
E. Harrison. Illustrated with Oui> 
line Drawings. 8vo., i8f. 

Lang.— Homer and the Epic. By 
Andrew Lang. Crown 8vo. , 91. net 
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Maokail.— S elect Epigraus prom 
THE Greek anthology. By }. W. 
Macxail, Fellow OF Balllol College. 
Oxford. Edited with a Revised Text. 
Introduction. Translation, and Notes. 
8va. i6f. 

Plato.— Parmenides op Plato. Text, 
with Introduction, Analysis, &e. By T. 
Maguire. 8vo.. yj. 6tf. 

Bioh.— A Dictionary of Roman and 
Greek Antiquities. By A. Rich. 
EA, With aooo Woodcuts. Crown 
8vo., 7f. 6<i. j 

Sophodles.— 'Translated into English 
Verse. By Robert Whitblaw, M A. . 
Assistant Master in Rugt^ School : late 
Fdlow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Crown 8vo., 8 j. a 

Theocritus.— The Idylis of Theo- 
CP ITUS. Translated into English Verse. 
By Jambs Henry Hallaro, M.A 
Chon. 8vo.. 6 s, 6 d. 


TyrrelL—TRANSLATlONS INTO GREEK 
AND tATiN Verse. Edited by R. Y. 
Tyrrell. 8vo.,6ir. 

6 

Virgil.— Thb^bid OF Virgil. Trans- 
lated into English Verse 1^ John Con- 
INGTON. Crown 8vo., 6r. 

The Poems of Virgil. Translat& 
into English Prose by John Coning- 
TON. Crown 8vo., dr. 

The iENBiD OF ViRGiL.freely translated 
into English Blank Verse. By W. J. 
Thornhill. Crown Svo.. ys. 6 d, 

The iENEiD of Virgil. Books I. to 
VI. Translated into English Verse 
by James Rhoades. Crown 8va. 
y- e 

WilkinB.— The Growth of the Hom- 
eric Poems. By Q. Wilkins. 8vo. 6j. 


Poetry and 

Allingham.— Works hy Wiluam 

Allinoham. 

Irish Songs and Poems. With Fron- 
tispiece of the Waterfall of Asaroc, 
Fcp. 8vo., 6s, 

Laurence Bloomfield. With Por- 
trait of the Author. Fcp. 8vo., 31. 6d. 

Flower Pieces; Day and Night 
Songs ; Ballads. With a Designs 
D. G. Rossetti. Fcp. 8va, dr. ; 
large paper edition, xar. 

Life and Phantasy: with Frontis- 
piece by Sir J. Millais, Bart, 
and D^ign by Arthur Hughes. 
Fcp. 8vo., 6r. ; large paper edition, lar. 

Thought and Word, and Ashby 
Manor: a Play. With Portrait of the 
Author (1865), and four Theatrical 
Scenes drawn by Mr. Allingham. Pep. 
8va. 6 s , ; large paper edition, lar. 

Blacxrbrribs. Imperial 6r. 

Seit ike adwe 6 vpfs. may be had in 
vniferm ka^-farchmeni binding^ prUe 3or. 


the Drama. 

Annstrong.— Work^yG. F. Savage- 
Armstrong. 

Poems: Lyiical and Dramatic. Fep. 
8vo. os. 

King Saul. (The Tragedy of Israel, 
Part I.) Fcp. 8vo. y. 

Kino David. (The Tragedy of Israel. 
Part II.) Fcp. 8vo.,(^. 

King Solomon, ^he Tragedy of 
Israel, Part HI.) Fcp. 8va, 

Ugonb : a Tragedy. Fcp. 8vo., 6 s, 

A Garland prom Greece: Ppems. 
Fcp. 8vo., yj. 6 d. 

Stories of Wicklow: l^ms. Fcp. 
8vo., yy. 6 d, ^ 

Mbphistofhrlbs in Broadcloth: a 
Satire. Fcp. 8vo.,4r. ^ 

One in the Infinite: a Poem. Or. 
8vo., yr. 6 d. 

Anniittfong.— T he PcsnicAL Works 
of Edmund J. Armbtr6no. Fcp. 
8vo., y. 
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^Poetry and tiia Drama— 


Arnold.— Works by Sir Edwin Arnold, 
K.C.I.E., Author of 'The Light of 
Asia/ &c. 

The Light of the World : or, the 
•Great Consummation. A Poem. 
Crown 8vo., js. 6d. net 
Presentation Edition. With 14 Illus- 
trations by W. Holman Hunt, 

• &c., 4to., aor. net. 

Potiphar's Wife, and other Poems. 

Crown 8vo., y. net. 

Adzuma: or, the Japanese Wife. A 
Play. Crown 8vo., 6s. 6d. net. 
Barrow.— The Seven Cities of the 
Bead, and other Poems. By Sir John 
Croker Barrow, Bart. Fcp. 8vo., ss. 
BelL— Works by Mrs. Hugh Beli*. 
Chamber Comedies: a Collection of 
Plays and Monologues for the Draw- 
ing Room. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Nursery Comedies : Twelve , Tiny 
Plays for Children. Fcp. 8vo., is. 6d. 
JBlI o rnaen.— Works by Bjornstjerne 
'■ ip?ORNSEN. • • 

PastoH Sang : a Play. Translated by 
w illiam Wilson. Cr. 8vo.,sr. 

A Gauntlet, a Drama. Translated 
into English by Osman Edwards. 
*With Portrait of the Author. Crown 
8vo., 5J. • 

Cochrane.— The K«trel's Nest, 

• and other Verses. By Ai.fred Coch- 
rane. Fcp. 8vo. , 35, 6d. 

Dante.— La Commedia Di Dante. A 
New Text, carefully revised with the 
aid of the most recent Editions and 
Collations. Small 8vo., 6r. 

Goethe. 

Faust, Part I., the German Text, with 
Introduction and Notes. By Albert 
M. SEI.SS, Ph.D., M.A. Cr. 8vo., v. 
Faust, Translated, with Notes. By 
T. E. Webb. 8vo., i2j. 6d. 

Faust. The First Part. A New 
•Translation, chiefly in Blank Verse ; 
with Introduction and Notes. By 
James^dey Birds. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 
Faust. The Second Part. A New! 
Translation in Verse. By James' 
Adey Birds.' Crown 8vo., 6s. 
iMelow.— Works by Jean Ingelow. 
toktical Works, avols. Fcp. 8vo., 
X2r. 

Lyrical and Other Poems. Selected 
fronPthe Writings of Jean Ingelow. 
Fcp. 8va., ax. 6d, doth plain, y. 
cloth gilt 


Lang.— Works by Andrew Lano. 

Ban and ARRikRB Ban. A Rdly of 
Fugitive Rhymes. Fcp. 8vo., 51. 
net 

Grass of Parnassus. Fcp. 8va. 
2x. 6d. net. 

Ballads of Books. Edited by 
Andrew Lang. Fcp. 8vo., dr. 

The Blue Poetry Book. Edited by 
Andrew Lang. With xa Plates and 
88 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 
8vo., 6x. 

Special Edition^ printed on Indian 
paper. With Noies^ but without 
Illustrations. Crown , yj. 6d. 

Leeky,— Poems. By W. E. H. Lkcky. 1 
•Fcp. 8vo., 5J. 

Leyton.— Works by Frank Leyton. 
The Shadows of the Lake, and 
other Poems. Crown 8vo., yx. 6d. 
Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo., 3X. 6d. 
Skeleton Leaves: Poems. Crown 
8vo., (iS, 

Lytton.— Works by The Earl of 
Lytton (Owen Meredith;. 

King Poppy: a Fantasia. With i 
Plate and Design on Title-Page by 
Sir Ed. Burne-Jones, A. R. A. Crown 
8vo., loj. 6d. 

Mar AH. Fcp. 8vo. . 6s. 6d. 

The Wanderer. Cr. 8vo., xox. 6d. 
Lucile. Crown 8v0., lox. df. 
Selected Poems. Cr. 8vo., lox. 6d. 

Macaulay.— Lays of Ancient Rome, 
&c. By lx>rd Macaulay. 

Illustrated by G. Scharf. Fcp. 4to., 
lox. 6 d . 

Bijou Edition. 

TSrao., ax. 6d., gilt top. 

Popular Edition. 

Fcp. 4to. , 6d. sewed, ix. cloth. 
Illustrated by J. R. Weguelin. Crown 
8vo., 3x. 6d. 

Annotated Edition. Fcp. 8vo., ix. 
sewed, ix. 6d. cloth. 

N'esbit.— Lays and Legends, by K 
Nesbit (Mrs. Hubert Bland). First 
Series. Crown 8vo., 3X. 6d. Second 
Series, with Portrait. Crown 8vo., sx. 

Piatt— An Enchanted Castle, and 
OTHER ePosMS: Pictures, Portraits and 
People in Ireland. By Sarah Piatt. 
Crown 8vo., 3X. 6d. 
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Poebry and tin Dnana^-^vaAmMC. 


Platt— Works John Jamss Piatt. 

I07U AND LVHICf OF THU OHIO 
Valley. Crown 8 vo., 5^. 

Little New World Idyls. Cr. 8vo., 
5 ^- 

Bhoades*— Teresa and Other 
Poems. By James Rhoades. Crown 
8vo., y . 6tif. 

Biley.— Works by James Whitcomb 
Riley. 

Poems Here at Home. Fcap. 8vo.. 
65. net. 

Old Fashioned Roses : Poems, 
tamo., y . 


Boberta. — Songs or the Common 
Day. and Avb ' an Ode for the Shelley 
Centenary. By Charles Q. D. 
Roberts. Crown 8vo., y . 6d , 


Sbakespeare.— Bowdler‘s Family 
Shakespeare. With 36 Woodcuv?. 
1 v6l. 8vo., 14J. Or in 6 voK Fcp. 
8vo , aij. 


The Shakespeare Birthday Book. 
By Mary F. Dunbar. 3amo.. u 6d . 
Drawing-Room Ediiion.twith Photo- 
graphs. Fcp, 8vo., lor. 6</. 


Steven8on.->A Child’s Garden of 
Verses. By Robe&p Louis Steven- 
son. Small fcp. 8vo., y . 


Works of Fiotion, Homonr. fto. 


Anatey.— Works by F. Anstey, Author 
cf ' Vice Vers.\ ’. 

The Black Poodle, and other Stones 
Crown 8vo. , ar. boards, 2S. 6 d, cloth. 

Voces Populi. Reprinted Irom 
•Punch’. With Illustrations by J. 
Bernard Partridge. First Senes. 
Fcp. 4to., 5f. Second ^Senes. Fcp. 
4to., 6r. 

The Travelling Companions. Re- 
printed from ‘ Punch *. With Illus- 
trations by J. Bernard Partridge. 
Post 4to., SJ. 

The Man from Blanklbt's : a Stoiv 
m Scenes, and other Sketches. With 
24 Illustrations by J. Bernard Part- 
ridge. Fcp. 4to., 6j. 

ATELIER (THE) DU LYS; or, an Art 
Student in the Reign of Tet ror. Crown 
8vo., 2s. 6d. 

By the same Author. 

Mademoiselle Mori: a Tak of 
Modem Rome, drown 8vo., ai. 6d , 


By the Same Author— 

That Child. Illustrated by Gordon 
Browne, ciown 8vo., 2s. (xi. 

Under a Cloud. Cr 8vo.. ar. 

The Fiddler op Lugau. With Illus- 
trations by W. Ralston. Crown 
8vo., as , 6a . 

A Child of the Revolution. With 
Illustrations by C. J. Staniland. 
Crown Bvo., at. 6d , 

Hester’s Venture : a Novel. Grown 
8vo., as . 6d . 

In the Olden Time: a Tale of the 
Peasant War in Germany. -Crown 
8vo., as . 6(k • 

The Younger Sistbn : a Tale. Cr. 
8vo., as 6d . 


Bakat.--BY the Western Sea. By 
Jambs Baker, Author of ' John Wests- 
cott Crown 8vo., y . 6d . 
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VodEB of Flettoo, Itonoof, 9m.—<oHh’HUtd. 


BeaoonsiLeld,— Works by the Earl of 

BBACX)NS)nSLD. 

Noyels and Tales. Cheap Edition. 
Complete in ii vols. Cr. 8vo., is. 6 d. 
each. 

Vivian Grey. Contarini Fleming, 

The Young Duke, &c. 

#&c. Venelia. Tancred. 

Alroy, Ixion, &c. Coningsby. Sybil. 

Hennetta Temple. Lothau*. Endymion. 

Novels and Tales. The Hughenden 
Edition. With a Portraits and ii 
Vignettes, zx vols. Cr. 8vo., 42s . 

ComyiL-oXTHEIlSTONB PRIORY : a 
Tale. By t, N. Comyn. Crown 
8vo , 2s. 6 d. 

Deland.—Works by Margaret De- 
land, Author dt * John Ward ’. 

The Story oE a Child. Cr. 8vo , y . 
Mr. Tommy Dove, and other Stories. 

i^^Crown 8vo., 6f. 

DougaH. —Works by L. 1 Doug\ll 
I^eggars All. Crown 8vo., 3;. 6 d. 
What Necessity Knows. Crown 
^vo.. 6(. 

Doyle.— Works*y A. Conan Doyu;. 
MiCAH Clar ke : a Tale of Monmouth's 
Rebellion. With Ffbntispiece and 
• Vignette. Cr 8vo., y. 

The Captain oi< the Polfstar, and 
other Tales. Cr. 8vo., y. 6d . 

The Refugees ; a Tale of Two Con- 
tinents. Cr. 8vo., 6 j. 

Farrar.— D arkness and Dawn: or, 
Scenes m the Days of Nero. An His- 
toric Tale. ^ Archdeacon Farrar. 
Cr. 8vo., yj. 6a. 

I^ude.— T he Two Chiefs of Dun- 
boy: an Irish Romance of the Last 
Ccntuiy. ByJ. A. Froude. Cr. 8vo., 
V-6d. 

liaggard.— Works by H. Rider Hag- 
gard. t 

She. With 3a Illustrations by M. 
Gkbiffenhagen and C. H. M. 
Kerr. Cr. 8vo.. y. 6 d. 

Allan Quatermain. With 31 lllus- 
mtioDS by C. H. M. Krrr. Cr. 
8vo., 35. td. 

Maiwa^s Revenge : or, The War of 
the Idttle Hand. Cr. 8vo.| za boards, 
XL 6a * cloth* 

Colonel Quaritch^ V.C. Cr. 8va, 
y* 6tf. 


Haggard.— Works by H. Rider Hao- 

CARD — tontinutd* 

Cleopatra. With 29 Full-page Illus- 
trations by M. GrsifvenhagbN and 
R. CATON WOODVILLB. Cr. 8vo., 

3X1 6 dt 

Beatrice. Cr. 8vo., 31. 6 d . 

Eric Brightfyes. With xy Plates 
and 34 Illustrations in the Text by 
Lancelot Speed. Cr. 8vo.i 31. 6a. 
Nada the Lily. With 23 Illustra- 
tions by C. H. M. Kerr. Cr. 8vo., 6r. 
Montezuma's Daughter. With 24 
Illustrations by M. Greiffbnhagbn. 
Cr. 8vo.,6r. 

Haggard and Lang.— 1 'he World’s 
., d)EsikB. By H. Rider Haggard and 
Andrew Lang. Cr. 8vo., 6 s. 
Harte.— In the Carquinbz Woods, 
and other Stones. By Brbt Haste. 
Cr 8vo,3J. 6<f. 

KFiril DERAMORE: a Novel. By 
the Author ol * Miss Molly '. Cr. 8vo., 
6 s. 

LyalL— The Autobiography of a 
Slander. By Edna Lyall, Author 
of ‘ Donovan,’ Ac. Fcp. 8vo , is. seized. 
Presentation Edition. With 20 Illus- 
trations by Lancelot Speed. Cr. 
8vo , 5^. 

Melville.— Works by G. J. Whytb 
Melville. 

The Gladiators. Holmby House. 

The Interpreter. Kate Coventry. 

Good foi Nothing. Digby Giand. 

The Queen's Maries. General Bounce. 

Cr. 8vo. , IS. 6 d* each. 

Oliphant.— Works by Mrs. Oliphant 
Madam. Cr. 8vo., is. 6 d. 

In Trust. Cr. 8vo., is. 6 d. 

Parr.— Can this be Lgve? By Mm. 
Parr, Author of ' Dorothy Fox’. Cr, 
8vo., 6 s. 

Payn.— Works by James Payn, 

THE Luck op the Darrells. Cr. 
8vo., i^. 6 d 

Thicker than Water. Cr. 8vo., 
u, 6 d 

PMUlpps-WoUey.—SNAP: a Legend 
of the Lone Mountain. By C. PHiL- 
UPPS-WoLLBY. With 13 lUusuadotas 
H. G. WiLLiNK. Cr. 8vo., 3J. 6 d. 
BobertfA>n.— T he Kidnapped Squat- 
ter, and other Australian Tates. 
Robertson. Cr* 8vo., 6 s* 
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Works of Fiotioii, Hmnoor, fto. — (mt*nued. 


8ewell.~-Works by Elizabeth M. 
Sbwbll. 


A Glimpse of the World. Amy Herbert. 
Laneton Parsonage. Cleve HaU. 

Margaret Percival. Gertrude. 

Katharine Ashton. Home Lifct 

The Earl’s Daughter. After Life. 

The Experience of Life. Ursula. Ivors. 
Cr. 8vo,, IS. 6d. each cloth plain. 2S. 6d, 
each cloth extra, gilt edges. 


Stevenson. —Works by Robert Louis 
Stevenson. 


Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde. Fcp. 8vo., is, sewed. 
IS. 6d. cloth. 


The Dynamiter. Fcp. 8vo., is. sewed, 1 
IS. 6<l. cloth. ^ 

Stevenson and Osboume.'-THE 
Wrong Box. By Robert Louis Ste- 
venson and Lloyd Osbourne. Cr. 
8vo., 31. 6d. 

Sturgis.— After Twenty Years, and 
• other Stories. By Julian Sturgis. 
Cr, 8vo,, 6 j. 

Sutfcner.— Lay Down Your Arms 
Die Waffen Nieder: The Autobiography 
of Martha Tilling. By Bertha von 
Suttner. Translated by T. Holmes. 
Cr. 8vo., IS. (d. 


Thompson.— A Moral Dilemma By 
Annie Thompson. Cr. 8vo., 6r. 


Tirebuok.— Works by William Tire- 
buck. 

Dorris. Crown 8vo., 6x. 
Sweetheart Gwen. Cr. 8vo., Cj. 
Trollope.— Works by Anthony Trol- 
lope. 

The Warden. Cr. 8vo., is. 6d. 
Barchbstbr Towers. Cr. 8vo., is. bd. 
TRUE, A, RELATION of the 
Travels and Perilous Adven- 
tures OP Mathew Dudgeon, Gentle- 
man : Wherein is truly set down the 
Manner of his Taking, the I.x>ug Time 
of his Slaveiy in Algiers, and Means of 
his Delivery. Crown 8V0., 55. 
Walford.— Works by L. B. Waijford. 
The Mischief op Monica ; a Novel. 
Cr. 8vo. t2s. bd. ^ 

The One Good Guest : a Story. Cr. 
8vo, 25 . 6d. 

West.— Half-Hours with the Mit. 
LiONAiKES- Showing .10 w njuch hafber 
it is to spend a million than to make it. 
Edited by B. D. West. Cr. Bvo., bs. 
Weyroan.— Works by Stanle^t J. 
Weyman. 

The House of the "'Volf : a Romance. 
Cr. 8vo., 35. bd. 

A Gentleman OF France.. Cr. 8vo. 
65. 


Fopnlai' Science (Ratnral History, &c.). 


Butler.— Our Household Insects. 
By E. A. Butler. With 7 Plates and 
1x3 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 
8vo. , bs. 

Furneaux.— The Outdoor World; 
or, The Young Collector’s Handbook. 
By W. Furneaux, F.R.G.S. With 
16 Coloured Plates, 2 Plain Plates, and 
549 Illustrations in the Text. Oxtwn 
8vo,, 7s, bd. 

Hartwig.— Works by Dr, George 
Hartwio. 

The Sea and its Living Wonders. 
With X2 Plates and 303 Woodcuts. 
8vq., 7j. net! 

The Tropical World. With 8 Plates 
and 173 Woodcuts. 8vo., 7s. net. 
The Polar World. Wifn 3 Maps, 8 
Plates and 85 Woodcuts. 8va, 7s. 
net 


Hartwig.— Works by Dr. George 

Hartwig— 

The Subterranean World. With 
3 Maps and 80 Woodcuts. 8vo., 75. 
net. 

The Aerial World. With Map, 8 
Plates and 60 Woodcuts. 8vo., 75. 
net. ^ 

Heroes of the Polar. World. 19 
Illustrations. Crown Svo., 25. 

Wonders of the Tropical fSrests. 
40 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 2J. 

Workers under the Ground« 29 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 2s. 

Marvels Over our Heads. 39 Il- 
lustrations. Crown avu , W. 

I Sea Monsters and Sea Birds. 75 
I Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 25. bd. 
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Popplw Science (Natonl Hietorj, frc.). 


Hartwig.*~Works Dr. Georc^ 
Hartvvig— 

Denizens op the Deep. 117 Illustra- 
fions. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

Volcanoes and Earthquakes. 30 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., aj. 6^?. 

*WiLD Animals of the Tropics. 66 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., y. 6d. 

Helmholtz.~PopuLAR Lectures on 
Scientific Subjects. By Hermann 
VON Helmholtz. With 68 Woodcuts. 

2 vols. CKv/n 8vo., y. 6d. each. 

Lydekker.— Phases of Animal Life, 
Past and Present, By R. Lydekker, 
B.A. With 8a Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., 6f. • 

Proctor.— Works by Richard A. 
Proctor. 

nd ste Mefirs. Lon^it^ns Co.'s 
rn*alogtte of Scientijic Works. 

Light Science for T.kisurr Hours. 
familiar Essays on Scientihc Subjects. 

3 vols. Cro^n 8vo., y. each. 

Chance and LucK:^ Discussion of 
• the Laws of Luck, Coincidence, 
Wagers, Lotteries and the Fallacies 
of Gambling, &c. Cr. 8vo., ar. 
boards, 2s. 6tf. cloth. 

Rough Ways made Smooth. Fami- 
liar Essays on Scientific Subjects. 
Silver Library Edition. Crown 8vo., 
y. 6d. 

Pi,EASANT Ways in Science. Cr. 
8vo., 5^. Silver Library Edition. I 
Crown 8vo., 35. 6(f. 

T#ie Great Pyramid, Observatory, 
Tomb and Temple. With Illustra- 
tions. •Crown 8vo., y, 

NifruRE Studies. By R. A. Proctor, 
Grant Allen, A. Wilson, T. 
Foster and R Clodd. Crown 
»8vo,, y. Silver Library Edition. 
Crown 8vo., y. 6d. 

l..BistJ9E Readings. By R. A, Proc- 
tor, E. Clodd, A. Wilson, T, 
Foster, and A. C. Ranyard. Cr. 
8vo., y. 


Stanle7 .-^A Familiar History of 
Birds. By E. Stanley, D.D., for- 
merly Bishop of Norwich. With Illus- 
trations. Cr. 8vo., 31. 6d, 

Wood.— Works by the Rev. J. O. Wood. 

Homes without Hands : a Descrip- 
tion of the Habitation of Animals, 
classed according to the Principle of 
Construction. With 140 Illustrations. 
8vo. , 7J. net. 

Insects at Home : a Popular Account 
of British Insects, their Structure, 
Habits and Transformations. With 
i 700 Illustrations. 8vo., 7s. jiet. 

iNsFXij Abroad: a Popular Account 
• of Foreign Insects, their Structure, 
Habits and Transformations. With 
600 Illustrations. 8vo., 7s. net 

Bible Animals : a Description of 
every IJving Creature mentioned in 
the Scripiares. With iia Illustra- 
tions. 8vo., 7J. net. 

Petland Revisited. With 33 Illus- 
trations. Cr. 8vo., y. 6d. 

Out of DoriRs; a Selection of Origi- 
nal Articles on Practical Natural 
History. With ii Illustrations. Cr. 
8vo., y. 6d. 

Strange Dwellings: a Description 
of the Habitations of .Animals, 
abridged from * Homes without 
Hands With 60 Illustrations. Cr. 
8vo., 3J. 6d. 

Bird Life of the Bible. 3a Illustra- 
tions. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6df. 

Wonderful Nests. 30 Illustrations. 
Cr. 8vo , y. 6d. 

Homes under the Ground. a8 Illus- 
trations. Cr. 8vo., y. 6d. 

Wild Animals of the Bible. 39 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., y. 6d, 

Domestic Animals op the Bible. 23 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., y, 6d. 

The Branch Builders. a8 Illustra- 
tions. Cr. 8vo., 2 S. 6d. 

SoaAif Habitations and Parasitic 
Nests. x8 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 

2S. 
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Works of BsfsNBtoo. 


H;aiind0r*8 (Samuel) Treaeurlea, 

Biographical Treasury. WlthSi^ 
plemeat btouffht down to 1889. By 
Rev. James Wood. Fcp. 8vo.» 6i. 

Treasury of Natural History : or, ; 
Popular Dictiona^ of Zoology. With 
900 Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. , 6r. 

Treasury of Geography, Physical,, 
Historical. Descriptive, and Political | 
With 7 Maps and 16 Plates. Fcp. i 
8va, 6 s . 

The Treasury of Bwle Know- 
ledge. Bv the Rev. J. Ayre, M.A. 
With 5 Ma^, 15 plates, and 300 
Woodcuts. jPcp. 8vo., 6s. 

Historical Treasury: Outlines Lf 
Universal History, Separate Histories 
of all Nations. Fcp. 8vo., 6s. 

Treasury of Knowledge and 
'Library of Reference. Com- 
prising an English Dictionary and 
Grammar, Umversal Gaseteer, Classi- 
cal Dictionary, Chronolo^, Law 
Dictionary, ftc. Fcp. 8vo., dr. 


Maunder^B (Samuel) Treaauriee 

-^-caHHnued. 

Scientific and Literary Treasury. 
Fcp. 8vo., 6s, 

The Treasury of Botany. Edited 
by J. Lindley, F.R.S., and T. 
Moore, F.L.S. With 974 Wood- 
cuts and 90 Steel Plates. 2 vols. 
Fcp. 8vo., i 2 s, 

Boget-THESAURUS ofEnglishWords 
AND Phrases. Gassified and Ar- 
ranged so as to Facilitate the Expression 
of Ideas and assist in Literary Com- 
position. ^ Peter Ma^.k Rogbt, 
M.D.. F.R.S. Recomposed through- 
out, enlarged and improved, l^ty 
from the Author’s Notes, and with a 
full Index, by the A*ithor's Son, JOHN 
Lewis Rogbt. Crown 8vo., zor. 6 d, 

Willich.— Popular Tables for giving 
information for ascertaining the vuue 0/ 
Lifehold, Leasehold, and Church 
perty, the Public Funds, 8tc. By 
Charles M. Willich. Edited by H. 
Bence Jones. Crown 8vo., zor. m. 


Children’s Books. 


Orake<— -Works by Rev. A. D. Crake. 

Edwy the Fair; or, the First Chro- 
nicle of ASscendune. Crown 8vo., 
2S.6J. 

AlfgartreDanb: or, the Second Chro- 
nide of .£scendune. Cr 8vo , ar. 6 d 

The Rival Heirs: being the Third 
and Last Chronicle of ^Esoendune. 
Cr. 8vo., 2 S. 6d. 

The House op Waldernb. A Tale 
of the Qoister and the Forest in the 
Days of the Barons’ Wars. Crown 
8vo., ar. 6 d. 

Brian Fitz-Count. A Story of Wal- 
lingford Castle and Dorchester Abbey. 
Or. Svo., ar. 6d. 

Ingelow.--VBRY Young, and Quite 

Another Story. Two Stories. By 

Jean Ingblow. Crown Svo. , ar. 6 d, 

Laag.— Works editedby Andrew Lang. 

The Blub Fairy Boor. With 8 
Plates and zao inu5tratio»s in die 
Text by H. J. Ford and G. P. 
JACOMB Hood. Crown Svo., 6 s* 


Lang.— Works edited by Andrew Lang 
—eonHnued. 

The Red Fairy Book. With 4 Plates 
and^ Illustrations in the Text by H. 
J Ford and Lancelot Speed. 
Crown 8vo., 6r. 

The Green Fairy Book. With 11 
Plates and 88 Illustrations in the Text 
by H. J. Ford and L. Bogle. Cr. 
8vo.. 6s, 

The Blue Poetry Boqk. With ;a 
Plates and 88 Illustrations in the Text 
by H. J. Ford and Lancelot Speed. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 

The Blub Poetry Book. School 
Edition, without Illustrations. Fcp. 
Svo., at. 6 d, 

The True Story Book. With 8 Plates 
and 58 Illustrations in the Text, by 
C. H. Kerr, H. J. Ford, Lancelot 
Speed, and L. Bogle. Crown Svo. , 
6s. 
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Ohildren’B BDok$r^c^nfinued^ 


Mea4e.-- Works ^ L. T Mfadb. 

Deb AMD THE Duchess. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo , y. 6d. 

the Bekesford Prize. Illustrated. 
€r 8vo., w. 

Daddy’s Boy. Illustrated. Crown 
8vo., 3s. 6d, 

Moles worth.— Works Mrs. Moles- 

•worth. 

SiLVERTHORNS. Illustrated. Cr.8vo,5f. 
The Palace in the Garden. Illus- 
trated Crown 8vo , $s 
The Third Miss St. Quentin Cr. 
8vo.. 

Neighbours. Illustrated Cr. 8vo., 6r. 
The Story of a Spring Morning, Ac. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo., as. 6d. 


Header. — Voices from Flower- 
land : a Birthday Book and Language 
of Flown s. By Emily E. Keadjzr 
Illustrated ADA Brooks. Royal 
z6mo., cloth, 2s. 6d, , vegetable vellum, 
y.6d. 


Stevenson.— Works by Robert Louis 

Stevenson. 

A Child s Garden of Verses. Small 
fcp 8vo., Si. 

A Child’s Garland op Songs. 
Gathered from ‘ A Child’s Garden of 
Verses ’. bet to Music by C‘ ViLLiKRS 
St\nioru, Mus Doc. 4I0 , as 
sewed , 3i. 6^., cloth gilt. 


The Silver Library. 

Crown 8vo. ar 6d . each Volume. 


(Blr a W.) Eight Tears in 
r«vi 4 ii. V^h 6 Tllusteitions 3? 6d 

Baker’s (Sir 8. W.) Blfla and Hound in 

• Ceylon. With 6 Illustrations 31 (ni. 

Baring-Oould'sCRsY. &) Curious Hyths 
•f the mddla Ages. 31. 6d. 

Barlng-Qoald’% (Rev. a) Origin and 
Devslopmsnt of RsllgioaB BellaL a 
vols. 31. 6d each, w 

Crasssy’s (Lady) A Voyage in the * Sun- 
beam *, With 66 llluhtrationb 3i 6d. 

Clodd'B (B.) Story of Creation : a Plain 
Account of Evolution. With 77 Illus- 
trations. Si. 6d. 

Oonybsaro (Rev. W. J.) and Howson’s 
(Very Rev. J. 8.) Life and Epistles of 
St. Paul. 46 Illustrations. 37. 6d. 

DoogaH’s (L.) Beggars All; a Novel 

Ss.6d. 

Doyle’s (A. Oonen)Hlcah Clarke : a Tale 
of Monmouth's Rebellion. 31. 6d. 

Doyle’s (A. Conan) The Captain of the 
Mgstar, pnd other Tales. 3i. 6d. 

Froad«’s(J. A.) Short Studios on Orsat 
tfiihjootii. 4 vols. 31. 6d. each. 

Fronde’s (g. A.) Cmsar : a Sketch 35. 6d. 

Fvogde’i (J. A.) Thomas CariyU: a 
History of his Ufe. 

ITPS'WSS* avoli 7 f* 
ik634-x88i. 2 vols. 7s. 

Fronde’s (J. A.) Hie Two Ohieli of Don- 
boy. 

Frondejs (i. A.) The History of England, 
Fell of Wolsdy to the Defeat 
of the Spanish Armada. Z2 vols. 
31. 6d, each. 


Olslg’B (Rev. 0 . R.) Lift of the Duka of 
Wellington. With Portrait. 35 6d 
Haggard's (H. R.) She : A Histoiy of 
Adxentuie 32 Ilhistrations. y.6d. 
Haggard’s (H, R.) Allan Onatsrmain. 

With ao lllustnitions y 6d 
Haggard’s (H. R.) Colonel Qnarltoh, 
V C. • a Talc of Country Life. 31 
td 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Cleopatra. With 29 
Pu)l-pag,e Illustrations 3i (A. 
Haggard’s (H. R.) Brio Brighteyss. 

With Illubtrationb y. (A 
Haggard’s (H. B.) Beatrice. 3; 6d. 
Harte’s (Bret) In the Carqulnes Woods, 
and other Stories, y. 6d. 
Helmholtz's (Hermann von) Popular 
Lectures on Scientifle Buhloots. 
With 68 Woodcuts, a’vols. y. 6rf 
each. 

Howltt’s (W.) Visits to Bemarimlile 
Places. 80 Illustrations, y. (td, 
Jeirsrles' (R.) The Story of My Hoart: 
My Autobiography. With Portrait. 
y. 6d. 

geffcrls8’(B.) Field and Hsdgorow. With 
Portrait y 6d. 

Jefferies’ (R.) Bod Deer. With 17 
Illustrations, y. 

Jefferies* (R.) Wood Maglo: a Fable. 
35. 

Jafferta^ (R.) Tho Toilara of tha Flald* 

With Portrait from the Rust in Salis- 
bury C^ednl. 3i. 6d. 
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KBight's (E. F.) Tht CrulM of ihol Mowman'i (Cardiaal} DUHevltioifoltbj 
* Alerte* : the Narrative of a Search for Andllcani In Oakhollo Teaohlng Con- 


Treasure on the Desert Island of 
Trinidad. With a Maps and 23 
Illustrations, y. 6d, 

Land’s (A.) Custom and Kyth: Studies 
of Early Usage and Belief. 3;. 6d. 

Less (J. A.) and Cluttorbuok’s (W. J.) 
B.C. 1837 , A Kamble in British 
Colombia* With Maps and 75 Illustia- 
tions. y. 6d. 

Haoanlay’s (Lord) Essays and Lays of 
Ancient Roms, y 6ii, 

Haclsod (H. D.) The Elements of Bank- 
ing. 3r. bd. 

Marshman’sCJ. G.) Memoirs of Sir Henry 
Havelook. 3;. 6d 

■ax Muller's (F.) India, what can ft 
teach us ? 3^ 6d. 

Max Mailer’s (F.) Introduction to the 
Science of Religion, y. 6d. 

Merivale’s (Dean) History of the Romans 
under the Empire. 8 vols. y. td. ea. 
Mtirs (J. 8.) Political Economy, sr 6d. 
Mill’s ( J. S.) System of Logie, y, 6d. 
Milner's (Geo.) Country Pleasuree. y. bd, 
Mewman’s (Cardinal) Apologia Pro Ylti 
Sua. 3r. bd, 

Mewman’s (Cardinal) Historical 
Sketches. 3 vols. 3J. bd each, 
lewman’s (Cardinal) Calllsta $ a Tale 
of the Third Century. 3J. bd, 
Rewman’s (Cardinal) Loss and Gain: a 
T.ile. 3T. bi, 

Hewman's (Cardinal) Essays, Critical 
and Historical. 2 vols. yr. 

Bowman’s (Cardinal) The Development 
of Christian Doctrine, y bd 
Newman’s (Cardinal) The Arlans of the 
Fourth Century. 3;. bd, 

Bowman’s (Cardinal) Verses on 1 
Various Occasions. 31. bd. I 

Newman’s (Cardlnsd) The Present 
Position of Catholics in England. 
3J. bd. 

Newman’s (Cardinal) Parochial and 
Plain Sermons. 8 vols. y. bd. each. | 
Hewman's (Cardinal) Belectlon from the 
’ Parochial and Plain Sermons 3; . 6d. 
Newman’s (Cardinal) Sermons bearing 
upon Snbjects of the Day. 3^. 6d. 


sldered. 2 vola y. bd. each, 

Newman's (Cardinal) The Idea of a 
University, y. bd. 

Newman’s (Cardinal) Biblical and 
Ecclesiastical Miracles. 3^. bd. 

Newman's (Cardinal) DlscuBBlons and 
Arguments, y. bd. 

Newman’s (Cardinal) Grammar of 
Assent, y, bd. 

Newman’s (Cardinal) Fifteen Sermons 
Praaohed before the University of 
Oxford. 3;. bd. 

Newman’s (Cardinal) Leq])nreB on the 
Doctrine of Juctlfloatlon. y. bd. 

Newman’s (Cardinal) Sermons on 
Various Occasions. 3f. bd. 

Newman’s (Cardinal) Via Media of the 
Anglican Church, v’t Lectures, &cc. 2 
vols. 3r. bd. each. 

Newman’s (Cardinal) Discourses to 
Mixed Congregattone. y. bd. 

PhillippB-Wolley’B( 0 .) Snap: a Legtnd 
of the Lf^ne Mount tin. 'With*'- 13 
Illustrations. 3;. 6d. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Other Worlds than 
Ours. y. bd 

Proctor's (R. A.) Rough Ways made 
Smooth, 3^. bd. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Ficasant Ways In 
Science, y bd. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) The Orbi Around Us. 

y. bd. 

Prootor's (R. A.) The Expanse of Heaven. 

3r. bd. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Myths and Marvels 
of Astronomy, y. bd. 

Proptor's (R. A.) Nature Studies. 3r. bd. 

Smith’s (R. Bosworth) Carthage and the 
Carthaginians, y. bd. 

Stanley's (Bishop) Familiar History of 
Birds. 160 Illustrations, y.bd. 

BtevenBon(BobertLoalB)and Osbourno's 
(Lloyd) The Wrong Box. 3^. bd. 

Weyman's (Stanley J.) The Hoose of 
the Wolf: a Roinaace. y. bd, • 

Wood*s (Rev. J. 0 .) Petland Revisited. 
With 33 Illustrations, y. bd. 

Wood's (lev. J. G.) Strange DweClngs. 
With 60 Illustrations. 3;. bd. 

Wood’s (Rev. J. 0 .) Out of Doon. ix 
Illustrations. 31; bd. 


Cookery, Domestio 

Aoton.*-MoosRN Cookery. By Eliza 
Acton. With 150 Woodcuts. Fcp. 
4^. bd. 

BulL— Works by Thomas Bull, M.D. 
Hints to Mothers on the Manage- 


Management, fto. 

KENT OF THEIR HEALTH DURING THE 

Period of Pregnancy. Fcp. 8vo., 

IS. bd. 

The Maternal Management of 
Children in Health and Disease. 
Fcp. 8vo., lii y 
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• Cookery, Domostio Haiia^iDOBil;, fto. 

Se SaUB.-Worfi (7 Mn. Db Saus. 1}« Balia^Wo 
Cakbs and CoNnccTioHs X La Mods. g"***“* 

Fcp. 8vo., a. 6* FlOR^Dtoo 

Docs: a Munal for AmaieatA Fcp. 

•vo., Poultry Rear 

Dkbssbd Game and Poultry a la Wrinkles am 
Mode. Fcp. 8vo., u. 6tf. Household 


continued . 


De Salita^Works by Mrs. De 
omHnmtd . 

Flosal Degoeations. Suggestions 
and Descriptions Fcp. 8vo , is . bd . 
New-laid £ggs: Hints foi Amateur 
Poultry Rearers. Fcp. 8vo., is. 6d . 
Whinklbs and Notions foe Every 
Household. Cr. 8vo., xi. 6cl , 


.Dressed Vegetables k la Mode. Harrison.*~CooKBRY for Busy Lives 


Fcp. 8vo., ir. 6d . 

Drinks X la Mode. Fcp. 8vo. , u. 6d , 


AND Small Incomes. By Mary H ar> 
rison. Cr. 8vo., ij 


WMrrnrfffc \ T A TWr/rnw fJ! IlOar.— MAIGRE COOKFRV. By H. L. 

ENTRtfUS XLAMODB. Fcp,8vo.,M.W. SiDNBV Lbar, i&no., at. 

Oysters A LA Mode. Fcp. 8 vo., ir. ddT. Poolo. — Cookery for the Diabetic. 


PUDDINGA AND PASTRY X LA MODE. I 
Fcp. 8vA, U. 6rf. I 


By W. H. and Mrs. PeoLE. With 
Preface by Dr. Pavy. Fcp. 8vo., Rr. 6d . 


Savouries a la Mode. Fcp. 8vo., rW^alker.'— A Handbook for Mothers: 


IS . ( d . 

Soups and Dressed Fish X la Mode. 
Fcp. 8vo., zr.^ 

Sweets and Supper Dishes X la 
Mode. Fcp. 8vo.. is . td . 

Tempting Dishes for Small In- 
. COMES. Fcp. 8 VO., zi. bd . 


being Simple Hints to Women on the 
•Management of their Health during 
Pregnancy and Confinement, together 
with Plain Direction:} as to the Care of 
Infants. B/JanrH.Walkfr.L R.C.P. 
and L.M L.H.C.S. and M D (Bim.). 
With 13 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., ar. 


Fcp. 8 VO., zi. 6d . I With 13 Illustrations. 

HiBoellaneous and Oritioal Works. 


Alltng ham.— V ariktiks in Prosb. 
Bk WILLIAM Allingham. 3 vols. Or. 
8vo, i8f. (Vc^. 1 and 2, Rambles, by 
Patricius walker. Vol. 3, Irish 
Sketches, etc.) • 

Anudtrong.— E ssays and Sketches. 
By Edmund J, Armstrong, Fcp. 
8vo , sr, 

Bagehot.— L iterary Studies. By 
W alter Bagehot. a vols. 8vo.,a8j. 
Baines.'-SHAKESPEARE Studies, and 
Other Essays. ^ Thomas Spencer 
Baines, LLD. with a biographical 
Preface by Prof. Lewis Campbell. 
Crown 8va , 7s , bd . 

Baring-Gould.— Curious Myths of 
THE MIDDLE Ages. By Rev. S. 
BARING-GoULD. Crown Svp., 3r. bd . 
Bajkt ye.— P ictures in Prose op 
mTURB, Wild Sport, and Humble 
Life, % Aubyn Trevor Battye, 
EA. Crown 8vo., 

Boyd CA. K. H, B.»).-Wotka by 
a:k.h, bovd.dd. 

Autumn Holidays of a Country 
iParson. Crown 8vo., 3;. 6d . * 
Commonplace Philosopher. Crown 
8vo., 3J 6 d, 

Essays of a Country 
Parkin. Crown 8vo., ( d . 

East Coast Days and Memories 
C rown 8vo.. ar. bd 


Boyd (‘A. K. H, B.').-Works by 
A. K. H. Hoyo, D.D — toniiHued . 
Landscapes, Churches and Mora- 
lities. Crown 8vo , 3;. ( d . 

Leisure Hours in Town. Crown 
8vo., y. M 

I.E650N$opMiddle Age. Cr 8vo.,3r,dtf. 
Our Little Life. Twp Senes. Cr. 
8 vq,. 3y 6d . each. 

Our Homely Comedy; andTragboY. 
Crown 8vo. , y. 6d . 

Recreations of a Country Parson. 
Three Senes. Cr. 8vo., y. bd . each, 
First Senes. Popular Ed. 8vo.,6^ swd. 
Butler.— Works by Samuel Butler, 
Erkwhon. Cr. 8vo., y. 

The Fair Haven. A Work m Defence 
of the Miraculous Element in our 
Lord’s Ministry. Cr. Svo., ys . 6d . 
Life and Habit. An Essay after a 
Completer View of Evolution. Cr. 
8vo., 7s . 6d 

Evolution, Old and New. Cr. 6vo., 
tor. 6d . 

Alps and Sanctuaries of Piedmont 
AND Canton Ticino. Pt.4ta,fof.&/. 
Luck, or Cunning, as the Main 
Means of Organic Modification ? 
Cr. 8vo., yj. 6d , 

Ex Vovo. An Account of the Sacco 
Monte or New Jerusalem at Vara^ 
Sesiot. Crown 8va, zor. 6 d. 
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Misoellaneons and Critioal ISLfxtY^^contimed. 


Francis.— Junius Revbalbd By his 
surviving Grandson, H. R. Fsancis. 
8vo., 6s. 

Halliwell-Phillipps.— A Calendar 

OF THE HALLIWELL • PHILLIPPS 

Collection of Shakespearean 
RARiriKS. Enlarged by Ernest £. 
Baker, F.S.A. 8vo., los. 6rf. 

Hodgson. — Outcast Essays and 
Verse Translations. By W. Shad- 
worth HdDGSON. Crown 8vo., 8 j.6£/. 

Hull ah. —Works by John Hullatt, 
Course op Lectures on the His- 
tory OF Modern Music. 8vo. , 8s. 6d. 
Course of Lectures on the Transi- 
tion Period of Musical History. 
8vo., xoj. 6d. ^ 

Jefferies.— Works by Richard Jef- 
feries. 

Field and Hedgerow : last Essays. 

With Portrait. Crown 8vo. , y. 6rf. 
The Story of My Heart : my Auto- 
biography. Crown 8vo., y. 6 d. 

Red DjvER. With xy Illustrations. 
Crown 8 VO., 31. 6 d. 

The Toilers of the Fiei.d. Crown 
8vo., y. 6 d. 

Wood Magic ; a Fable. Crown 8vo., 

y.6d. 

Johnson.— The Patentee’s Manual: 
a Treatise on the Law and Practice of 
Letters Patent. By J. & J. H. John- 
son, Patent Agents, «c. 8vo. , loy. 6 d, 

Lang.— Works by Andrew Lang. 
Letters to Dead Authors. Fop. 
8vq., 2s. net. 

Books and Bookmen. With 19 
Illustrations. Fcp. 8vo., as. 6 d, net 
Old Friends. Fcp. Rvo., as, 6d. net 
Letters on Liter aturb. Fcp. 8vo. , 
as. 6 tL net 

Maofhrren.— Lectureson Harmony. 
By Sir Geo. A. Macfarrbn* 8vo., tas. 

Max MtUler.— Works by F. Max 
MthLIJER. 

Hibbert Lectures on the Origin 
and Growth op Religion, as illus- 
trated by the Religions of India. 
Crown 8vo., yj. 6 d. 

Introduction to the Science op 
Religion : Four Lectures delivered at 
Royal Institution. Cr. 8vo. , 

Iccrnttnaed. 

Natural Religion. The Gifford 
I^ectures, 189a Cr. 8vo., los. 6d. 


Max MiiUer.— Works P. Max 

Muller.— 

Physical Religion, The Gifford 
Lectures, i8qa Cr. 8vo.. los. 6J. 
Anthropological Religion. Tht Gif- 
ford Lectures, 1891. Cr. 8vo.. lor. 6d, 
Theosophy or Psychological Rkli- . 
GION. The Gifford Lectures. 189a. 
Cr. 8vo., lor. 6 d. > 

India : What can it Tkach us ? 
Cr. 8vo. , 3J. tid. 

Mendelssohn.— The Letters of 
Felix Mendelssohn. Translated by 
Lady Wallace, avols. ^'r. 8vo., loj. 
Milner.— Country 1'i.easures : the 
Chronicle of a Year chiefly in a Garden. 
By George Milnfr. CJr. 8vo., 3J. 6 d 

Proctor.— Works by Richard A 
Proctor. 

Strength and H yppinrss. With 9 
Illustration'? C’rown 8vo., 51. 
Strength: How to get Strong and 
keep Strong, with Chapters on R''" 
ing and Swiinining, Fat, Ags, and the 
Waist. With 9 Thus. Cr. 8vo, 2?. 
Bichardson.— National Heat.^'h. 
A Review of the Works of Sir Edwin 
Chadwick, K.C.B. By Sir B. ^'W. 
Richardson, M.D. Cr., 4J. 6 d. 
Boget. — A .History of thE| •Old 
Water-Colour Society ’ (ndw the 
Royal Society of Pointers in Water- 
Colours). By John Lewis Rogrt. 
2 vols. Royal 8vo., 42 r. 

Bossetti.— A Shadow of Dante : be- 
ing an Essay towards studying Himself, 
bis World, and his Pilprimage. Bv 
Maria Francesca Rossetti. With 
Illustrations and design on cover by 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti. Cr. 8vo.. 
zos, 6d. 

Southey.— Correspondence with 
Caroline Bowi es. By Robert 
Southey. Edited by E. Dowpkk. 
8vo., 14s. 

Wallasoheh.— PrimitiviIPMusic : an 
Inquiry into the Origin and Dwelop- 
ment of Music. Songs, Instnmients, 
DanceSk and Pantomimes of Savage 
Races. By Rickard Wallasc^ibk. 
With Musical Examples. 8vo,. tas. 6d. 
West.— Wills, and How Not to 
Make Them. With a Sel^tion of 
Leading Cases. By B. B.' West, 
Author of ' Half-Hours with the MiL 
lionaires*. Fcp. 8va, aj, dif. 
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